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Editorial 


Make  Your  Contribution  Count 


THE  WORLD  is  undergoing  rapid  social  change. 
This  is  evident  by  the  events  which  are  hap- 
pening in  many  parts  of  the  globe  today.  Colonial- 
ism and  imperialism  have  all  but  passed  into  total 
eclipse.  While  there  are  those  reactionary  forces 
trying  to  prevent  this  social  change,  they  are  find- 
ing it  impossible  to  stop.  The  great  technological 
surge  has  reached  the  point  where  its  ultimate 
direction  cannot  be  sabotaged  nor  denied. 

In  the  United  States  and  on  the  North  American 
Continent  the  impact  of  technology  on  the  social 
order  has  reached  the  magnitude  where  we  must 
apply  a  new  method  of  operation  to  the  social 
complex.  The  pressure  of  physical  events  makes 
it  imperative  that  we  install  a  governance  of  func- 
tion if  we  are  ever  to  distribute  our  technological 
abundance. 

We  must  face  the  fact  that  the  Price  System 
has  and  is  squandering  our  resources  to  the  extent 
that  it  has  become  necessary  to  utilize  our  remain- 
ing resources  in  the  most  efficient  manner  possible. 
If  we  are  to  maintain  a  high-energy  civilization, 
we  must  not  only  use  our  remaining  energy  and 
mineral  resources  in  the  most  efficient  manner 
but  we  must  develop  our  renewable  energy  sources 
now.  Tomorrow  will  be  too  late. 

Technocracy  is  the  only  organization  on  the 
North  American  Continent  with  a  design  and  a  so- 
cial objective  which  is  compatible  with  our  present 
technological  environment.  It  is  a  scientific  design 
to  meet  today's  social  and  technological  problems; 
and  it  is  a  plan  to  prevent  tomorrow's  chaos.  Only 
Technocracy  can  lead  us  out  of  the  present  state 
of  confusion  into  a  New  America  of  Technological 
Abundance. 


The  American  People  have  a  rendezvous  with 
destiny.  They  can  no  longer  escape  from  reality 
nor  shirk  their  social  responsibilities.  It  is  up  to 
every  intelligent  and  socially  conscious  American 
to  make  a  contribution  to  the  present  and  future 
well  being  of  the  North  American  Continent.  If  you 
want  that  contribution  to  be  effective  or  to  count, 
you  will  join  and  become  active  in  Technocracy 
Now. 


The  Land  of  Opportunity 

Detroit  (UP) — From  the  looks  of  things  in 
this  automobile  city,  the  chances  are  small  for 
another  big  company  getting  started  in  the  near 
future. 

It  just  costs  too  much  to  do  the  trick.  The 
experts  estimate  it  could  well  cost  a  billion  dollars 
or  more  to  get  into  action — and  there  just  isn't 
that  kind  of  money  venturing  into  a  field  already 
well  filled. 

The  situation  is  illustrated  by  the  introduction 
of  the  Ford  Motor  Company's  new  Edsel,  a  car  of 
18  models. 

It  is  estimated  the  cost  of  this  venture  will  run 
around  a  quarter  billion  dollars.  The  job  of  pro- 
ducing the  series  started  nearly  ten  years  ago.  And 
this  job  was  done  with  a  giant  organization  with 
assets  of  more  than  2  billion  dollars,  plant  and 
equipment  of  the  latest  type,  and  men  trained  in 
all  forms  of  the  automobile  business  from  the 
ground  up  to  the  top  echelons. 

Ford  is  producing  its  new  Edsels  in  already- 
existing  plants. 

This  is  a  marked  contrast  with  the  early  days 
of  Henry  Ford's  company.  Henry  got  together  a 
sum  of  $28,000  for  his  original  company  some 
54  vears  ago. 
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A  ROCKET  to  the  MOON 


The  great  tragedy  in  the  world,  and  particularly  in  the  United  States,  is  that 
the  politicians  wield  so  much  power  over  the  technical  men  and  over  functional 
operations.  This  is  the  time  for  responsible  people  to  voice  their  support  for  the 
upgrading  of  science  and  scientists  in  social  affairs. 


THE  RUSSIANS  have  launched  Sputnik  into 
space  to  circle  the  earth  innumerable  times 
just  beyond  the  farthest  atmosphere.  Amer- 
ica, officially  and  unofficially,  was  amazed,  dis- 
appointed, frightened,  and  disgusted  in  turn.  Our 
politicians  and  publicity  men  tried  to  make  it  ap- 
pear that,  somehow,  the  Russians  had  'done  us 
dirt,'  that  they  sneaked  their  satellite  into  space 
without  letting  us  know  what  they  were  up  to  (as 
if  they  were  under  treaty  obligation  to  do  so!); 
that  they  are  using  Sputnik  for  mischievous  pur- 
poses. At  least,  that  is  what  our  officialdom  tried 
to  make  out  of  it  until  it  discovered  a  document  in 
its  hands,  published  last  June,  in  which  the  Rus- 
sians told  all  about  Sputnik,  including  its  name 
and  description,  its  capabilities,  its  probable 
course,  the  method  and  approximate  date  of  its 
launching,  and  a  highly  accurate  prediction  of  its 
behavior. 

But  any  American  who  can  read  Russian  is 
under  suspicion  as  to  motives  and  loyalty;  hence, 
nobody  was  in  any  hurry  to  translate  the  document. 
It  was  laid  aside  to  accumulate  dust  until,  sudden- 
ly and  'unexpectedly,'  Sputnik  was  a  fait  accompli. 

Now  the  United  States  is  in  a  rush  to  launch  a 
satellite  of  its  own  into  space;  only,  we  are  not 
quite  ready  yet  and,  even  if  we  do  launch  one  soon, 
it  will  still  be  a  second  rate  satellite  compared  to 
Sputnik.  We  can  gain  the  lead  only  if  we  can 
dramatically  send  up  a  larger  and  more  techni- 
cally-advanced satellite,  assuming  that  the  Rus- 
sians stand  still  in  the  meantime.  However,  there 
is  a  very  good  chance  that  the  Russians  will  ad- 
vance to  that  stage  ahead  of  us,  probably  before 
we  can  successfully  execute  Operation  Vanguard 
(or  should  it  now  be  called  Operation  Postscript?), 
and  possibly  before  this  reaches  print. 

The  space  projects  under  consideration  do  not 


end  with  earth-circling  sputniks;  more  distant  ob- 
jectives are  being  contemplated  in  this  political 
race  between  two  great  nations.  It  is  believed  that 
a  certain  propaganda  prestige  will  accrue  to  which- 
ever one  can  be  first  to  send  a  rocket  to  the  moon. 
In  the  race  to  the  moon,  the  primary  objective, 
insofar  as  the  politicians  and  propagandists  are 
concerned,  is  to  get  there  ahead  of  the  other  na- 
tion; only  secondarily  are  the  scientific  gains  of 
the  achievement  being  recognized.  This  is  the 
same  kind  of  adolescent  rivalry  that  was  displayed 
some  thirty  years  ago,  when  the  race  was  to  be  the 
first  to  fly  a  plane  across  the  Atlantic;  except,  then, 
the  race  was  between  individuals  and  was  without 
professed  ulterior  purposes.  Now,  the  military 
aspects  of  space  rocket  achievements  are  para- 
mount in  the  minds  of  the  competitors,  and  the 
competitors  are  nations. 

The   Great  Tragedy 

From  what  information  we  have  been  able  to 
glean,  it  is  indicated  that  the  Russians  have  their 
rocket  program  fairly  well  separated  from  politics, 
at  least  in  its  research  phase.  There  is  also  every 
indication  that  the  Russian  scientists  and  engineers 
behind  Sputnik  were  sincerely  interested  in  gain- 
ing knowledge  about  space  and  related  phenomena 
and  in  solving  technical  problems  involved  in  send- 
ing up  a  satellite.  This  is  aside  from  any  military 
advantage  that  might  accrue  from  such  knowledge 
and  technological  advancement.  It  is  also  probable 
that  there  are  certain  American  scientists  whose 
interest  in  space  satellites  is  primarily  a  quest  for 
knowledge  regardless  of  how  it  may  be  used. 

But  the  politicians  of  both  the  United  States 
and  Russia  view  the  rivalry  from  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent point  of  view  and  with  different  emotions 
than  do  the  scientists.  Their  juvenile  dramatics 
are  similar  to  the  antics  of  rival  factions  of  boys 
in  a  schoolyard,  trying  to  make  up  with  bluster 
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and  belligerence  their  shortcomings  in  achievement 
or  to  dramatize  their  successes  and  advantages  with 
egotistical  braggadocio.  Politicians  are  only  a  step 
more  sedate  in  their  behavior  than  salesmen;  for, 
they  must  sell  themselves,  not  merely  soap  or 
cigarettes;  that  is,  they  must  try  to  make  themselves 
look  good  (which  is  more  than  we  can  say  for 
salesmen).  They  must  float  their  fortunes  on  cir- 
cumstances of  lucky  good  fortune,  on  the  achieve- 
ments of  functionally-trained  people  in  their  do- 
main, and  on  favorable  propaganda  for  themselves 
and  slander  for  their  opponents.  They  can  view 
things  only  in  the  light  of  partisan  maneuvering 
for  positions  of  prestige  and  power. 

The  great  tragedy  in  the  world,  and  particular- 
ly in  the  I  nited  States,  is  that  the  politicians  wield 
so  much  power  over  the  technical  men  and  over 
junctional  operations.  In  this,  they  are  closely 
allied  with,  and  to  a  large  extent  stooges  of.  busi- 
nessmen and  ecclesiastics.  Technically-trained 
men  are  considered  as  some  sort  of  hirelings,  fit 
to  take  orders  from  their  'betters'  in  politics  and 
business,  but  not  to  be  trusted  with  major  social 
decisions.  Basic  scientific  research  and  techno- 
logical development  are  placed  far  down  the  line 
in  official  importance  from  propaganda  and  ad- 
vertising, both  in  the  amount  of  funds  available 
and  in  the  social  rewards  accorded  the  personnel. 

The  top  positions  of  scientific  and  technolog- 
ical research  in  government,  in  business  and  in  the 
universities  are  filled  by  carefully  screened  per- 
sons whose  devotion  to  the  values  of  the  status  quo 
is  assured.  Functional  ability  and  positions  of  re- 
sponsibility are  only  casually  related,  even  in  re- 
search departments.  As  anyone  knows  who  has 
worked  in  a  research  establishment,  political  as- 
tuteness and  aggressiveness  are  the  dominating 
characteristics  of  those  who  get  to  the  top.  Follow- 
ing this  comes  the  fortuitous  circumstance  of  hav- 
ing some  capable  persons  on  the  staff  to  produce 
results  which  the  top  administrators  can  pirate  and 
pass  off  as  their  own.  Innumerable  capable  sci- 
entists and  engineers  in  America  soon  become  dis- 
couraged and  disgusted  with  the  setup  and  turn  to 
other  fields  of  endeavor;  others  acquire  a  yen  for 
Respectability  (or  are  goaded  into  it  by  their  fam- 
ilies) and  soon  become  involved  in  chasing  the 
dollar  as  their  major  interest.  Thus,  many  techni- 
cally trained  people  end  up  in  some  enterprise 
rather  than  stay  with  their  first  interest. 

With  this  condition  prevailing  generally 
throughout   America,    it    is   not    surprising   that    a 


more  vigorous  and  dynamic  nation,  faced  with  the 
urgency  of  getting  a  big  job  done  in  a  short  period 
of  time,  should  quickly  outdistance  us  in  scientific 
and  engineering  achievement.  America's  techno- 
logical rise  was  fortuitous,  growing  out  of  an 
abundance  of  resources,  land,  and  fresh  water  and 
the  absence  of  a  national  tradition;  its  decline 
(relatively  speaking)  is  a  natural  outgrowth  of  the 
social  cancers  of  commercialism  and  democracy; 
and  its  future  resurgence  will  be  a  direct  conse- 
quence of  the  rise  of  technically-trained  men  to  the 
top  positions  of  social  administration. 

These  last  will  have  to  come  from  the  ranks: 
for,  those  who  are  already  at  the  heads  of  most 
administrative  bodies  of  scientists,  technologists, 
and  engineers  (including  those  in  the  divisions  of 
health  and  education)  have  reached  those  positions 
largely  through  other  than  technical  qualifications. 
At  least,  this  generalization  is  sufficiently  appli- 
cable to  be  treated  as  normal  for  America. 

A    Negative    Factor 

Another  failing  in  America  is  the  abject  faith 
in  the  power  of  the  dollar.  It  is  widely  believed 
that  if  enough  money  is  appropriated  for  some- 
thing it  is  sure  of  success.  Also  it  is  believed  that 
if  a  person  is  paid  a  high  salary  he  automatically 
becomes  a  more  capable  person.  In  this  naive 
faith,  it  is  generally  assumed  that  if  more  money 
can  be  paid  to  the  teachers  of  America  it  is  in- 
evitable that  they  will  turn  out  higher  quality  stu- 
dents. We  predict,  however,  that  the  placement  of 
added  emphasis  on  the  dollar  will  produce  only 
negative  results. 

The  most  effective  way  of  making  progress  in 
the  technical  fields  is  to  recognize  a  problem  that 
must  be  solved  and  to  set  about  reducing  it.  The 
emphasis  must  be  placed  on  the  job  to  be  done 
and  on  each  participant's  feeling  that  his  part  is 
significant  and  appreciated.  The  job  must  also 
be  under  direction  of  people  who  know  what  it  is 
all  about  and  who  understand  the  problem  and  the 
work  being  done  on  it.  In  other  words,  politicians, 
businessmen,  publicity  men,  priests,  and  grand- 
standers  must  be  kept  as  far  away  from  the  work 
as  possible.  Evidently,  in  this  approach,  the  Rus- 
sians are  far  ahead  of  the  L  nited  States.  Yet  we 
continue  to  delude  ourselves  into  believing  that 
Russian  successes  are  due  wholly  to  the  fact  that 
Russian  scientists  are  paid  more  money  than  Amer- 
ican scientists  of  equivalent  standing.  This  actually 
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has  very  little  to  do  with  it  and  may  even  be  a  nega- 
tive factor. 

The  Russians  have  had  to  struggle  hard  against 
internal  limitations  and  worldwide  hostility  in 
order  to  gain  a  prominent  place  in  the  world;  in 
fact,  they  had  to  struggle  hard  even  to  survive. 
Their  greatest  test  came  in  the  summer  and  fall  of 
1941  when,  alone,  they  battled  and  blunted  the 
full  fury  of  European  fascism.  Fortunately  for 
them,  and  for  science  as  a  whole,  the  national  di- 
rection was  oriented  toward  technological  growth 
and  achievement;  and,  now,  this  is  paying  off. 
This  direction  has  maintained  a  course  and  a  mo- 
mentum in  spite  of  the  political  fussing  and  purg- 
ing that  has  raged  in  the  inner  circles  of  govern- 
ment. Anyway,  Russia  has  not  been  handicapped 
by  those  national  diseases  other  than  politics  which 
have  beset  other  nations,  namely,  commercialism, 
democratic  mediocritization,  hypocritical  piety, 
and  bourgeois  respectability;  certainly,  not  to  the 
degree  that  we  of  this  Continent  have  been  handi 
capped  by  them. 

The  scientific  method  is  the  same  around  the 
world;  the  laws  of  nature  are  the  same;  and  the 
behavior  of  matter  and  energy  are  the  same.  Chau- 
vinism with  respect  to  science  is  an  absurdity;  for 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  Russian  science  or  an 
American  science.  There  may  be  regional  musk, 
art,  literature,  folkways,  styles,  languages,  and 
political  philosophies,  but  not  a  regional  science  or 
mathematics,  not  even  a  regional  brand  of  tech- 
nology. 

Warfare   Out-Dated    Now 

One  of  the  most  serious  mistakes  the  Russians 
have  made  was  their  attempt  to  establish  a  Soviet 
biology,  particularly  their  official  recognition  of 
the  hocus-pocus  of  Lysenko  genetics.  This  mistake, 
however,  was  probably  more  political  than  techni- 
cal in  origin  and  support.  The  United  States  has 
made  a  number  of  such  miscalculations.  Among 
them  was  the  naive  belief  that  atomic  energy  was 
an  American  monopoly.  Another  is  the  belief  that 
Free  Enterprise  offers  a  way  to  progress. 

The  sending  of  an  exploratory  rocket  to  the 
moon  is  a  scientific,  technological,  and  engineer- 
ing achievement  worthy  of  the  effort  of  all  man- 
kind. The  attitude  that  it  should  be  conducted  as 
a  national  competitive  enterprise,  with  secrecy 
clauses,  for  the  main  purpose  of  beating  the  Rus- 
sians or  the  Americans  to  it  is  mere  adolescent 


horseplay.  That  it  should  be  conducted  for  pur- 
poses of  military  advantage  is  a  serious  distortion 
of  perspective. 

With  the  advancement  of  science  and  technol- 
ogy into  the  field  of  nuclear  energy,  involving  the 
release  and  control  of  intra-atomic  energy  forms, 
total  war  has  become  too  destructive  to  be  con- 
sidered as  an  argumentative  persuasion  technique. 
Nevertheless,  there  are  plenty  of  hotheads,  sadists, 
and  'go-for-broke'  mentalities  in  the  world  who 
would  readily  try  it  if  permitted  to  do  so.  To  safe- 
guard the  world  from  such  a  catastrophe  is  also 
a  worthy  objective  for  mankind  as  a  whole.  It  is 
only  a  matter  of  time  before  two  or  more  national 
powers  will  have  rockets  capable  of  delivering 
thermonuclear  warheads  to  any  part  of  the  world 
with  precision.  So,  if  there  ever  was  any  sense  in 
warfare  as  a  means  of  executing  national  policy, 
it  is  out-dated  now. 

Unite   for    Purpose 

There  is  a  very  simple  means  available  for  the 
nations  of  the  world  to  unite  for  the  purpose  of 
reaching  those  objectives  which  are  of  worldwide 
import,  such  as  eliminating  diseases,  abolishing 
warfare,  and  sending  a  rocket  to  the  moon.  Let 
us  first  recognize  that  it  cannot  be  done  through 
the  United  Nations.  The  motivating  purpose,  the 
structure,  and  the  historical  record  of  the  U.N. 
negate  any  such  hope  or  probability.  However,  it 
could  be  done  through  a  concordium  of  world 
scientists,  primarily  those  of  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  in  the  beginning.  No  political, 
moralistic,  or  commercial  organization,  or  com- 
bination of  the  three,  is  capable  of  providing  the 
mentality  and  comprehension  needed  for  attacking 
the  problems  involved  nor  the  technical  capability 
of  enforcement.  With  a  body  of  scientists  direct- 
ing projects  and  making  policy  decisions  pertain- 
ing to  matters  of  worldwide  significance,  no  politi- 
cal, commercial,  or  clerical  organization  or  con- 
sortium would  be  in  a  position  to  wreak  havoc  on 
mankind  as  a  whole. 

The  initiative  for  the  formulation  of  such  a 
body  almost  certainly  must  come  from  the  sci- 
entists themselves  —  those  with  enough  integrity 
and  determination  to  overcome  political  and  con- 
ventional inhibitions  through  concerted  action.  The 
greatest  apparent  interference  to  the  formation  of 
such  a  body  is  the  McCarthyite  politics  of  the 
United  States.   If  there  is  a  similar  interference  in 
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Russia,  it  has  not  been  demonstrated  at  interna- 
tional meetings  of  scientists  nor  is  it  otherwise 
obvious. 

We  need  not  look  with  much  optimism  to  the 
initiative  arising  from  the  leadership  of  the  pres- 
ently organized  bodies  of  scientists  in  the  United 
States.  These  are  already  too  thoroughly  dom- 
inated by  stooges  for  the  status  quo  of  politics, 
ecclesiasticism,  and  commerce.  This  leadership 
lacks  both  the  audacity  and  the  concepts  which 
are  required;  and  the  organizations  are  too  vulner- 
able to  sabotage  from  within.  The  chief  interfer- 
ence is  the  insistance  of  the  administrative  leaders 
of  these  science  groups  that  the  place  of  scientists 
in  the  society  is  merely  that  of  advisors  to  the 
political  policy-makers  and  commercial  enter- 
prisers. Such  negation  of  the  role  of  scientists  in 
human  affairs,  we  hold,  is  not  becoming  to 
scientists. 

The   Important   People 

Science  has  many  enemies  and  double-crossing 
friends.  Fascism  (including  the  Nazi  fascism  of 
Hitler  Germany)  has  always  feared  and  disdained 
science,  tolerating  and  using  it  only  as  a  subordin- 
ate device  for  achieving  the  objectives  of  political 
expediency  and  mischief.  The  Vatican,  for  ex- 
ample, while  denouncing  science  and  technology,  is 
willing  to  call  upon  the  technology  of  electronics 
to  set  up  a  powerful  radio  station  for  propaganda 
purposes.  The  Communist  Party  of  Russia  has  not 
been  overtly  fond  of  science,  although  for  purposes 
of  national  progress  and  political  prestige,  it  has 
encouraged  science  and  engineering  for  more  than 
two  decades  now.  We  suspect  that  a  showdown 
between  Communist  politics  and  science  in  Russia 
is  not  far  off,  for  the  two  are  incompatible.  In  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  the  scientist  is  regard- 
ed as  little  more  than  a  flunky  and  is  generally 
looked  upon  as  a  'character.'  Certainly,  he  is  not 
to  be  compared  socially  with  politicians,  blue- 
bloods,  business  tycoons,  entertainers,  authors  of 
popular  fiction,  or  gospel  pushers.  Yet  the  sci- 
entists and  technologists  are  intrinsically  the  most 
powerful  group  of  people  on  earth,  even  though 
their  numbers  are  very  small. 

While  there  are  some  technical  problems  which 
are  of  worldwide  scope,  there  are  many  others 
which  are  regional  in  nature,  certainly  so  at  this 
time.  The  problems  of  area  development  and  so- 
cial administration  are  of  continental  magnitude 


rather  than  global.  Most  of  the  problems  of  North 
America  come  in  this  category.  Only  a  few  are  of 
minor  scope,  calling  merely  for  sub-continental 
regional  controls.  Most  functions  of  area  and  re- 
gional division  administrations  on  this  Continent 
pertain  to  the  detailed  handling  of  the  Continental 
functions,  such  as  distribution  of  goods,  the  col- 
lecting of  raw  materials,  education,  health,  and  the 
maintenance  of  social  tranquility,  rather  than 
handling  a  complete  sequence  from  beginning  to 
end. 

Technocracy,  while  outlining  its  program  of 
operations  for  only  the  North  American  Continent, 
has  always  supported  the  exchange  of  technical 
information  with  other  parts  of  the  world.  Tech- 
nocracy has  always  deplored  the  narrow-minded 
secrecy  mania  of  the  U.  S.  political  administra- 
tions, contending  that  in  the  long  run  it  would  only 
hamper  our  own  development;  for,  other  nations 
would  retaliate  with  similar  embargoes  on  ex- 
change of  information  with  us.  The  validity  of 
Technocracy's  position  was  dramatically  revealed 
at  the  Geneva  Conference  on  Atomic  Energy  in 
1955,  when  it  was  learned  that  the  United  States 
had  actually  suffered  rather  than  benefitted  from 
its  secrecy  program  with  respect  to  atomic  energy; 
that  it  was  even  dubious  whether  the  United  States 
still  led  the  world  in  atomic  developments. 

We  have  also  been  very  officious  about  guard- 
ing our  rocket  'secrets'  from  other  nations,  par- 
ticularly from  the  Russians.  Now  we  learn  that 
the  Russians  know  more  about  rockets  than  we  do. 
Our  secrecy  has  given  us  a  set-back  in  rocket  de- 
velopment. The  principles  of  science  and  the  basic 
factors  in  engineering  design  are  the  secrets  of  no 
nation  or  group  of  nations.  Gadgets  may  be  kept 
secret  for  a  time,  but  not  for  long  when  other  tech- 
nologically advanced  nations  are  seriously  trying 
to  achieve  similar  results  — -  as  the  Hydrogen  Bomb 
affair  has  demonstrated. 

Information  essential  to  the  development  of 
space  satellites  and  to  the  sending  of  exploratory 
rockets  to  the  moon  is  the  kind  of  information 
which  calls  for  international  cooperation  and  ex- 
change. The  sending  of  a  rocket  to  the  moon  would 
be  a  very  nice  project  for  the  United  States  and 
Russia  to  get  together  on  as  a  starter.  We  are  sure 
that  the  scientists  and  engineers  of  both  countries 
would  be  in  full  agreement  on  such  a  joint  ven- 
ture, regardless  of  what  the  respective  political  and 
military  views  may  be.    After  all,  the  technical 
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men  are  the  important  people,  while  the  politicians 
are  only  the  froth  and  spittle  of  a  putrifying  social 
system. 

What  a  rocket  to  the  moon  will  accomplish  in 
practical  results  can  only  be  speculated  on.  Con- 
ceivably, it  may  be  of  no  long  term  importance  to 
the  human  race  other  than  as  a  conversation  piece 
and  a  satisfying  achievement;  or  it  may  lead  to 
vast  new  discoveries.  At  this  time,  it  cannot  com- 
pare in  direct  significance  or  urgency  to  the  solv- 
ing of  our  basic  social  problems  here  on  earth. 
Nevertheless,  along  with  numerous  other  projects, 
it  should  be  undertaken  with  seriousness  and  en- 


gineering precision;  and  it  should  be  treated  as  a 
world  project  rather  than  as  a  national  boondoggle 
with  military  and  propaganda  overtones. 

This  is  the  time  for  responsible  people  (not 
necessarily  those  in  'responsible'  positions)  to 
voice  their  support  for  the  upgrading  of  science 
and  scientists  in  social  affairs  and  the  downgrad- 
ing of  politicians,  militarists,  enterprisers,  and 
traditionalists.  Technocracy  Incorporated  is  in  the 
third  decade  of  its  efforts  in  this  direction;  now, 
events  are  proving  us  correct. 

— Wilton  Ivie 


It's  All  in  the  Trends 


THE  old  order  changes,  yielding  place  to  the 
new,   and   the   inexorable   law   of   evolution 
fulfills  itself  in  many  ways,  "lest  one  good 
custom  should  corrupt  the  world." 

We  need  not  remind  our  readers  of  the  radical 
changes  that  have  occurred  all  over  the  world  in 
the  last  half  century.  Forms  of  government  have 
been  changed;  once-powerful  nations  have  lost 
colonies  and  are  no  longer  financially  able  to 
wield  the  big  stick.  Colonials  feel  the  urge  for 
independence  and  their  place  in  the  sun.  They 
want  to  develop  their  own  resources. 

America  has  become  an  industrial  as  well  as 
an  agronomic  society.  Science  and  Technology 
have  made  it  possible  for  us  to  expand  our  indus- 
trial capacity  as  well  as  our  agricultural  accom- 
plishments to  such  an  extent  that  we  now  face  a 
dilemma.  Our  ability  to  consume  is  unable  to  keep 
pace  with  our  capacity  to  produce — our  buying 
power  is  limited.  That  little  old  price-tag  reads 
bigger  and  bigger  numerals  and  our  incomes  just 
aren't  equal  to  the  strain.  Advertising  wizards 
have  coaxed,  cajoled,  wheedled  and  even  needled 
us  to  buy,  buy,  buy  their  wares.  We  the  people 
cashed  our  bonds,  begged,  borrowed,  and  even 
stolen  the  money  we  couldn't  earn,  to  purchase 
cars,   houses,   refrigerators,    and   goodness   knows 


what  else.  Now  we  are  in  debt — and  how!  Col- 
lectively $41.7  billion  in  May  1957,  just  $3.8  bil- 
lions more  than  in  March  1956.  Home  mortgage 
debt  now  totals  $101  billion,  and  total  public  and 
private  debt  is  estimated  at  over  $800,000,000,000. 

Strange    Paradoxes 

We  encounter  strange  paradoxes  these  days. 
The  Department  of  Agriculture  strives  to  cut  down 
the  flood  of  grains,  vegetables  and  fibers  being 
produced  in  such  profusion,  while  at  the  same 
time  experiment  stations  attached  to  state  universi- 
ties are  teaching  farmers  how  to  raise  more  on 
fewer  acres.  These  experiment  stations,  some  con- 
nected with  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  have 
contributed  tools,  and  techniques  boosting  farm 
production  50  percent  per  acre  in  the  last  quarter- 
century. 

While  Federal  controls  and  the  Soil  Bank 
Plan  endeavor  to  cut  down  acreage,  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  is  building  dams,  providing  supple- 
mentary water  to  reclaim  more  land.  Their  6  year 
program  ending  in  1960  is  scheduled  to  bring 
into  production  a  total  of  1  million  acres  of  new 
land.  It  is  ironic  that  the  greatest  advances  in 
farm  output  come  just  when  the  nation's  number 
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one  headache  has  been  mountains  of  surplus  wheat, 
corn,  cotton,  peanuts  and  other  commodities.  Fed- 
eral spending  to  push  crop  yields  even  higher  has 
been  budgeted  right  alongside  money  to  buy  up 
surpluses. 

The  last  decade  has  seen  considerable  altera- 
tion in  the  farm  picture.  Perhaps  nowhere  has 
this  rural  technological  revolution  moved  faster 
than  in  the  wheat  fields.  The  trend  is  toward 
larger  more  fully  mechanized  farms.  The  bigger 
the  operation,  the  more  profit  can  be  realized  per 
acre. 

In  1920,  Montana  counted  57,677  farms  aver- 
aging 608  acres.  By  1955  the  number  of  farms 
had  dwindled  to  a  little  over  33,000  but  the 
average  size  had  jumped  to  2,000  acres,  and  the 
trend  continues,  not  only  in  Montana  but  all  over 
the  Continent. 

Technology   Brings   Deluge 

Now  that  science  and  technology  have  im- 
proved seeds,  insecticides  and  farming  techniques, 
wheat  farmers  have  just  offset  government-ordered 
acreage  cutbacks  by  boosting  yields  per  acre.  In 
1944  U.  S.  farmers  planted  75.9  million  acres  to 
wheat  and  harvested  1.1  billion  bushels.  Last 
year  cutbacks  reduced  plantings  by  one  third,  to 
48.8  million  acres,  but  the  crop  still  totaled  nearly 
a  billion  bushels.  For  1957,  wheat  acreage  was 
whittled  down  to  43  million  acres,  but  in  June  it 
was  estimated  that  970.5  million  bushels  would  be 
harvested.  The  Government  was  already  holding 
some  900  million  bushels  of  surplus  wheat,  so  it 
looks  like  a  deluge  now. 

In  Montana  one  family  alone  owns  a  farm, 
mechanized  to  the  tune  of  $400,000,  and  had  the 
full  9,200  acres  planted  in  wheat  this  year.  Air- 
planes fly  over  the  fields,  spraying  bug  and  weed- 
killing  chemicals;  hired  hands  are  flown  to  work 
in  distant  fields,  a  two-way  radio  helps  place  men 
and  machines  where  most  needed,  and  huge  trac- 
tors and  drills  plant  wheat  in  84  feet  wide  swaths. 

One  6400  acre  segment  of  this  ranch  once 
supported  40  homesteaders  and  their  families. 
Today  a  half  dozen  hired  hands,  a  son  and  2  sons- 
in-law  do  all  the  work  on  the  tract. 

Let  us  now  visit  a  3200  acre  plantation  in 
Mississippi,  where  in  1932  100  tenant  families 
worked  as  share-croppers,  with  100  mules  to  pro- 
duce the  pull-power.  They  had  their  own  church 
and  school.    Now,  20  families  live  there,  working 


as  day  laborers,  with  ten  tractors  furnishing  the 
power.  Some  640  acres  were  planted  in  cotton 
this  year,  about  30  percent  less  than  would  have 
been  but  for  federal  acreage  control.  Lands  taken 
from  cotton  were  planted  in  soy  beans. 

Mechanization  is  complete.  Tractors  pull  the 
stalk-shredders,  disc  harrows,  spraying  equipment, 
weed  eradicators,  cultivators,  defoliants  (which 
remove  foliage  from  plants  before  picking),  and 
then  the  cotton  picker,  which  does  the  work  of 
from  40  to  80  men.  One  hand-picker  may  aver- 
age 250  pounds  per  day,  or  one-half  bale. 

Supplemental  irrigation  has  almost  doubled 
the  yield,  for  although  the  average  rainfall  in 
Mississippi  is  about  55  inches,  it  doesn't  always 
come  when  most  needed.  As  a  result,  yields  have 
increased  from  200  pounds  per  acre  in  the  early 
30's  to  625  pounds  in  Mississippi  Delta  states,  and 
in  West  Texas,  Arizona,  New  Mexico  and  Cali- 
fornia, yields  of  2  and  more  bales  per  acre  are  not 
unusual.  However,  the  Mississippi  Delta  states 
grow  about  one-third  of  the  nation's  cotton.  The 
big  operator  can  produce  it  for  at  little  as  24  cents 
per  pound,  but  the  small  farmer  with  his  mule 
can't  produce  cotton  for  less  than  32  cents  per 
pound. 

In  providing  fresh  garden  vegetables  for  the 
markets,  truck  farmers  have  learned  that  it  pays 
to  diversify  crops,  because  of  variable  prices  and 
demands.  One  farmer,  for  instance,  may  raise 
cabbage,  sweet  corn,  potatoes,  tomatoes,  cucum- 
bers, snap  beans,  and  gladiolas.  There  are  about 
280,000  such  farmers,  who  annually  market  about 
$1  billion  worth  of  carrots,  lettuce,  etc.  About 
three  fourths  of  vegetables  are  shipped  to  market 
by  trucks  or  refrigerated  rail  cars.  Most  of  the 
remainder  goes  to  canneries,  frozen  food  plants 
and  other  processors. 

Mechanized  spraying  cuts  down  costs,  as  8 
men  can  now  do  the  work  of  22.  Carrying  vege- 
tables through  an  ice-house  on  a  belt  takes  the 
field  heat  out  of  them  and  improves  their  quality. 
Mechanization  has  displaced  migrant  workers  who 
were  needed  to  pick  many  table  vegetables  former- 
ly too  delicate  for  machine  picking. 

Vegetable  farmers,  too,  have  learned  to  use 
more  fertilizers  and  to  supplement  rainfall  with 
irrigation.  It  costs  $10  per  acre  to  put  an  inch  of 
water  on  lands,  but  results  have  justified  the  costs. 

Planting  sweet-corn  of  several  varieties  which 
mature  in  60,  72  and  up  to  80  days,  allows  pick- 
ing time  to  be  spread  over  several  weeks,  instead 
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of  days.  Hybrid  corn  seed  yields  from  double  to 
triple  amounts  over  old  types,  and  hybrid  onions 
greatly  increase  returns  to  farmers. 

Like  wheat  and  cotton,  corn  has  been  in  sur- 
plus supply  for  several  years,  due  to  fantastic 
gains  in  yield  per  acre  since  science  and  technology- 
have  been  applied. 

A  new  system  of  insect  pest  control  has  been 
used  successfully.  It  was  found  that  insects  are 
susceptible  to  certain  diseases,  so  these  disease 
germs  are  mixed  with  corn  meal  and  scattered  on 
the  ground  before  planting  time.  It  kills  off  the  in- 
sects before  they  can  infect  the  crops.  Germ  war- 
fare is  preferable  to  spraying  with  insecticides, 
which  leave  a  chemical  residue  on  plants  which  is 
harmful  to  both  man  and  beast. 

Farmers  are  referring  their  fertilizer  problems 
to  scientists,  who  test  their  soils  and  advise  them 
what  to  use,  and  how  much.  They  have  found  that 
corn  grown  in  ridges  instead  of  level  rows,  holds 
moisture  much  longer,  and  cuts  planting  time  in 
half. 

Farewell   to    Independents 

As  in  other  fields,  its  the  big  farm  with  lots  of 
heavy  equipment  that  makes  the  profits,  smaller 
outfits  cant  compete.  Many  are  selling  out  to  the 
prosperous  ones,  or  reverting  to  part-time  farming, 
and  seeking  employment  elsewhere.  Providing, 
of  course,  that  they  are  young  and  able  enough  to 
be  employable. 

While  there  are  some  250,000  species  of  known 
plants,  only  150  of  these  are  currently  used  in 
agriculture. 

Some  experiments  have  been  conducted  with 
new  plant-stimulators  such  as  gibberellins,  which 
indicate  that  some  crops  may  now  be  grown  fur- 
ther north,  where  shorter  growing  periods  are 
encountered.  These  plant  stimulators  induce  tast- 
er maturity. 

At  University  of  Illinois,  researchers  are  pro- 
ducing wool  that  doesn't  shrink.  How?  Simply 
by  feeding  the  sheep  small  amounts  of  sulphur. 
Mixed  with  their  food,  it  eventually  appears  in 
the  molecules  of  the  wool  fibers.  The  resulting 
wool  is  50  percent  stronger,  and  will  not  shrink. 

Among  poultry  raisers  a  new  system  has  been 
gaining  momentum.  Feed  mills  and  hatcheries 
have  found  that  to  sell  their  products,  they  must 
bargain  with  poultry  raisers.    A  vast  amount  of 


broilers  are  now  being  raised  under  some  kind  of 
a  credit  or  contract  arrangement,  with  the  risks 
being  underwritten  by  feed  dealers,  feed  mills,  or 
hatcheries,  which  hold  title  to  the  chickens.  Fi- 
nance plans  vary,  but  usually  the  dealer  will  pro- 
vide a  farmer  with  chicks,  feed,  medicine  and 
other  production  supplies.  The  farmer  furnishes 
the  chicken-house  and  his  labor.  He  usually  gets 
a  fixed  price  per  chicken  or  a  percentage  of  profits, 
with  the  sponsor  absorbing  any  loss.  This  offers 
the  farmer  an  insulation  against  the  risks  of  the 
market  place.  On  the  Eastern  seaboard  there  are 
few  independent  poultrymen  left.  This  develop- 
ment— reduction  of  risk — is  speeding  up  the  trend 
toward  rising  output,  lower  unit  costs,  and  a  con- 
sequent threat  to  the  economic  survival  of  inde- 
pendents who  resist  it. 

This  same  financing  pattern  is  showing  up  in 

turkey   raising,  egg  production,   and  even   in  hog 

and  beef  fattening  operations. 

t 
Chicken   prices   are   the   lowest    in    15    years, 

and  consumers  are  buying  more  chicken  meat.  It 
is  no  longer  a  Sunday  luxury.  Federal  forecasters 
predicted  that  enough  chicken  would  go  to  market 
in  1957  to  provide  24.7  pounds  for  each  person 
in  the  U.  S.  That  would  mean  one  pound  of  chick- 
en for  every  6.4  pounds  of  beef,  pork,  veal  and 
lamb  consumed. 

Who   Will    Buy   Abundance? 

According  to  both  Wall  Street  Journal  and 
U.  S.  News  and  World  Report,  American  indus- 
tries have  expanded  their  productive  capacity 
greatly,  thinking  the  1955  boom  would  continue. 
In  many  cases  they  have  had  to  cutback,  reduce 
output  and  lay  off  workers;  an  estimated  100,000 
jobs  are  scheduled  to  be  eliminated  in  the  aircraft 
and  missile  industry. 

In  construction,  housing  has  been  slow,  with  no 
noticeable  signs  of  an  upturn.  Far  fewer  requests 
for  Veteran  Administration's  appraisals  have  been 
received,  with  applications  for  Federal  Housing 
Authority's  commitments  also  well  down. 

From  1951  to  1956,  the  aluminum  industry- 
expanded  to  almost  double  its  former  capacity, 
even  importing  some  metal  in  response  to  demand. 
They  produced  almost  1,700,000  tons.  It  is  now 
obvious  that  consumption  has  not  grown  that  fast, 
so  they  are  now  producing  more  than  they  can  sell. 
They  hesitate,  however,  to  reduce  output  because 
of  long-term  contracts  for  electric  power,  under 
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which  they  must  pay  for  some  power  even  if  they 
don't  use  it. 

Steel  presents  a  similar  picture,  orders  having 
fallen  off  so  that  no  further  continuation  of  ex- 
pansion seems  advisable.  In  producers  durable 
equipment  a  decline  has  appeared,  new  orders  for 
machine  tools  have  fallen  off.  Auto  industry  in 
July  was  running  at  two-thirds  of  capacity,  output 
running  well  ahead  of  sales  and  supply  of  new 
unsold  cars  about  800,000. 

Over-expansion  is  affecting  cement,  paper,  cop- 
per and  some  chemical  industries,  while  oil  and 
textiles  are  also  struggling  with  mounting  sur- 
pluses. 

New  mills  for  making  particle  board  from 
shavings  and  other  waste  from  lumber  mills  have 
been  built  but  find  it  hard  sledding.  However, 
some  established  mills  have  found  that  by  adding 
particle  board  to  their  list  of  products,  they  in- 
creased their  sales  at  the  expense  of  other  wood 
products. 

And  so  it  goes;  in  order  to  survive,  industry, 
business  and  agriculture  tend  to  merge  more  and 
more  with  related  enterprises.  At  last  they  learn 
that  co-operation,  not  competition,  is  best  for  all 
concerned. 

Suppose  we  project  this  trend  even  further  and 
predict  an  eventual  merger  of  all  into  one  great 
economic  unit,  with  directors  from  each  related 


sequence  as  the  collective  head  of  the  whole,  but 
with  Energy,  not  Price  as  the  real  measure  of 
things. 

The  consensus  of  public  opinion  seems  to  be 
that  the  only  alternative  to  so-called  free  enter- 
prise is  some  form  of  socialism,  creeping  or  gal- 
loping. But  the  solution  to  the  distribution  of  our 
technological  capacity  to  produce  abundance  is 
quite  the  contrary. 

Designed   for   Abundance 

No  doubt  many  would  welcome  the  assurance 
that  there  is  actually  a  well  thought  out  plan,  with 
a  blueprint  that  shows  how  science  may  be  applied 
to  the  social  order.  It  is  designed  for  this  conti- 
nent with  its  advanced  stage  of  development  and 
its  need  of  a  solution  for  its  bottlenecks.  Every 
North  American  is  cordially  invited  to  study 
Technocracy's  design. 

Technocracy's  goal  is  continuous  progress,  not 
stagnation;  a  peaceful  transition  toward  a  society 
that  has  cast  aside  the  scarcity  of  a  Price  System. 
And  at  last,  a  chance  to  enjoy  real  freedom  from 
want,  ignorance,  fear,  and  toil.  A  New  America 
of  Technological  Abundance — a  Technate. 

— Henriette  Phillips 


SURVIVAL  OF  THE  FITTEST 


New  York,  Nov.  1 — The  two  biggest  rail  lines 
in  the  world — the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  and  the 
New  York  Central  System — disclosed  today  they 
are  considering  a  merger. 

The  merged  railroad  would  create  the  greatest 
single  transportation  network  in  history,  with  near- 
ly 20,000  miles  of  track  in  15  Eastern  and  Mid- 
western States  and  Canada. 

It  is  the  drop  in  earnings  that  is  worrying 
railroads  generally  and  these  giants  in  particular 
and  a  factor  in  stimulating  merger  plans. 

Unification  of  the  two  would  eliminate  vast 
amounts  of  duplication  of  trackage  and  stations, 
cut  employment,  and  result  in  a  new  giant  with  a 
much  more  efficient  setup. 


Merger  of  three  major  Southern  California 
banks  to  form  the  fifth  largest  banking  institution 
in  the  United  States,  the  second  largest  in  Cali- 
fornia and  the  second  largest  branch  banking 
organization  in  the  nation  has  received  final  ap- 
proval from  banking  authorities  and  will  open 
soon  under  the  name  of  Security-First  National 
Bank. 

The  merged  institutions  are  the  Citizens  Na- 
tional Trust  and  Savings  Bank,  Riverside;  the 
Security  Trust  and  Savings  Bank,  San  Diego;  and 
the  Security-First  National  Bank  of  Los  Angeles. 

The  consolidated  bank  will  have  resources  of 
around  $3,000,000,000,  capital  funds  of  $206,- 
000,000,  loans  of  $1,100,000,000  and  200 
branches  serving  the  territory  from  Fresno  to  the 
Mexican  border. 
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'PEACE  of  OUR  TIME' 


Instead  of  the  'cold  war,'  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  could  direct 
their  efforts  to  the  reconstruction  of  each  nation's  economy  where  the  people 
will  receive  the  maximum  benefits  from  the  progress  of  science. 


SINCE  1954  discussions  concerning  disarma- 
ment have  been  taking  place  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  United  Nations.  During  this 
time  the  sub-committee  of  the  United  Nations  Dis- 
armament Commission  has  accomplished  very  lit- 
tle in  the  way  of  lessening  world  tension.  While 
there  are  other  nations  which  are  members  ol  this 
committee,  the  two  major  participants  are  the 
United  States  and  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
publics. Only  by  a  mutual  agreement  between  these 
first-class  powers  can  disarmament  and  the  pre- 
vention of  any  future  major  war  become  a  reality. 
But  so  far,  the  obstructive  and  delaying  tactics 
by  the  representatives  of  the  United  States  has 
prevented  any  effective  step  toward  peaceful  co- 
existence between  these  great  technological  powers. 

At  the  past  conference  of  this  committee  on 
disarmament,  the  United  States  used  the  same  old 
delaying  techniques  to  prevent  any  agreement  with 
the  Soviet  Union.  As  an  example,  the  representa- 
tives of  the  United  States  made  it  emphatic  that 
they  would  not  discuss  any  proposals  on  disarma- 
ment with  the  Soviet  Union  until  it  had  informed 
and  reached  assurance  with  its  'allies."  Thus  the 
United  States  went  into  the  conference  hamstrung 
by  the  numerous  differences  and  conflictirg  in- 
terests existing  among  a  conglomeration  ol  'have 
not'  nations.  This  maneuver  on  the  part  of  our 
diplomats  was  supposed  to  impress  upon  the  So\  iel 
Union  that  the  western  nations  were  united  under 
the  military  might  of  the  North  American  Treaty 
Organization.  Such  announcement  was  anything 
less  than  a  subtle  attempt  to  scuttle  the  conference 
before  it  got  started.  And  the  appointment  of  Har- 
old Stassen  as  special  representative  of  the  United 
States  to  this  conference  on  disarmament  was  no 
accident,  because  no  person  in  the  annals  of  politics 
or  diplomacy  has  eaten  more  'crow'  in  such  a  short 
time  with  greater  gastronomic  satisfaction  than 
Stassen. 


During  the  conference,  the  United  States  an- 
nounced that  it  favored  a  moratorium  on  the  ex- 
plosion of  nuclear  bombs  for  a  period  of  ten 
months.  But  the  Soviet  Union  went  the  United 
States  one  better  by  the  announcement  that  it  fa- 
vored a  longer  period  of  two  to  three  years.  The 
United  States  replied  to  the  Russian  proposal  by 
stating  that  a  longer  period  would  disrupt  and  dis- 
locate its  nuclear  energy  program  while  a  longer 
period  would  not  effect  Russia's  nuclear  energy 
program  in  the  least.  By  this  admission,  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States  were  in  effect  say- 
ing that  this  country  has  no  intentions  of  stopping 
its  nuclear  weapons  program  regardless  of  the 
devastating  effects  of  radioactive  fallout,  and  that 
the  Russian  system  of  social  operation  is  far  more 
efficient  than  private  enterprise. 

Peace    or    Profits? 

If  a  longer  moratorium  will  withhold  or  slow 
up  the  development  of  nuclear  weapons  with  their 
already  demonstrated  effects,  why  not  go  along 
or  try  such  a  proposal?  If  the  proposal  favors 
Russia  because  a  longer  period  would  not  effect 
its  nuclear  program,  what  prevents  the  United 
States  from  having  total  conscription  of  its  man- 
power, machines,  mineral  and  energy  resources, 
(liul  money  to  meet  any  situation?  It  is  obvious  to 
the  Russians  and  the  rest  of  the  world  that  the 
United  States  under  the  present  leadership  is  not 
sincere  in  its  aim  for  peace. 

There  is  more  behind  the  reasons  why  the 
United  States  does  not  want  a  separate  agreement 
for  the  discontinuation  of  nuclear  bomb  explosions 
than  meets  the  eyes  of  the  American  public.  In  the 
first  place,  atoms  for  war  and  peace  is  a  billion 
dollar  business  in  the  United  States.  It  cost  bil- 
lions of  dollars  to  develop  and  produce  the  first 
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atom  bomb;  and  it  still  costs  billions.  To  stop  or 
hold  up  the  development  of  the  nuclear  energy 
program  would  have  disastrous  effects  upon  the 
economy.  Furthermore,  the  nuclear  energy  pro- 
gram of  this  nation  is  using  a  large  share  of  our 
energy  and  mineral  resources,  yet  it  has  hardly 
contributed  anything  to  the  total  energy  require- 
ments of  the  country.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  its  three 
gaseous  diffusion  plants  are  consuming  13  percent 
of  the  nation's  total  electrical  production.  There  is 
a  tremendous  expense  involved  in  the  separation 
of  uranium.  (It  takes  about  143  pounds  of  natural 
uranium,  valued  at  $2,400,  to  get  one  pound  of 
U-235.)  And  the  policies  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  is  dedicated  and  controlled  by  Big 
Business  for  Big  Business.  As  long  as  the  develop- 
ment and  production  of  nuclear  energy  brings 
maximum  profits  into  the  coffers  of  private  enter- 
prise, why  should  the  American  people  expect  that 
these  interests  will  kill  the  'goose'  that  lays  the 
uranium  'egg,'  even  if  the  end  result  brings  total 
annihilation  to  the  world? 


Simple    Sabotage 

The  American  people  must  also  take  into  con- 
sideration that  the  nuclear  energy  program  of  the 
United  States  is,  for  the  most  part,  designed  for 
destructive  purposes  rather  than  peaceful  pur- 
suits. Even  as  to  its  beneficial  effects,  there  is  very 
little  indication  of  nuclear  energy  providing  any 
immediate  or  long-range  contribuition  to  the 
world's  energy  picture.  If  nuclear  energy  is  every- 
thing they  say  it  is,  why  all  the  hullabaloo  over 
the  world's  remaining  irreplaceable  energy  re- 
sources (especially  the  oil  of  the  Middle  East)? 
The  State  Department's  contention  that  the  cessa- 
tion of  nuclear  bomb  explosions  for  a  period  long- 
er than  ten  months  would  dissipate  the  nation's 
nuclear  energy  program  is  just  another  excuse  to 
prevent  the  technical  personnel  engaged  in  this 
work  from  carrying  on  research  and  development 
in  those  scientific  fields  which  are  far  more  im- 
portant to  maintaining  a  high-energy  civilization 
on  this  Continent.  In  brief,  the  present  nuclear 
energy  program  is  simply  an  out  and  out  sabotage 
of  the  nation  s  natural  and  human  resources  just 
for  the  sake  of  prolonging  a  bankrupt  method  of 
social  operation. 


Another  thing  which  is  holding  up  any  effec- 
tive agreement  for  the  ending  of  the  'cold  war'  is 
the  recent  change  in  the  nation's  basic  military- 
political  strategy.  According  to  reports  out  of 
Washington,  the  National  Security  Council  has 
come  up  with  the  idea  that  limited  nuclear  war- 
fare is  possible  with  the  development  of  small 
atomic  weapons.  Although  the  present  strategy  of 
the  United  States  is  supposed  to  be  based  on  the 
theory  of  'massive  retaliation'  against  any  aggres- 
sor, preferably  Russia,  a  limited  military  or  'brush 
fire'  conflict  would  allow  the  United  States  to 
carry  on  'police  action'  in  many  parts  of  the  world 
(and  eventually  get  a  big  war  started).  Behind  the 
'new  look'  is  the  idea  that  limited  wars  using  small 
atomic  weapons  will  justify  the  continuation  of  the 
present  defense  program  with  its  waste  and  de- 
struction. Under  a  Price  System,  it  does  not  make 
any  difference  whether  these  policies  are  unten- 
able just  as  long  as  they  will  preserve  or  prolong 
private  enterprise. 

In  conjunction  with  the  already  mentioned 
strategy  comes  the  idea  that  it  will  eventually  be 
possible  for  the  United  States  to  produce  a  'clean 
bomb,'  a  hydrogen  bomb  with  little  or  no  radio- 
active fallout  beyond  the  area  of  initial  destruc- 
tion. But,  so  we  are  informed,  to  develop  the 
"clean  bomb'  to  do  a  dirty  job,  it  will  take  time  and, 

Congressional  Record,  Washington  —  Repre- 
sentative Wright  Patman  speaking  before  the 
House   of   Representatives: 

.  .  .  Now  let  us  take  the  value  of  the  money 
today.  They  talk  about  a  dollar  going  down  to 
50  cents.  For  certain  purposes  it  has  gone  down  to 
seven  (7)  mills.  That  is  exactly  right.  If  you 
measure  the  value  of  that  dollar  in  interest  that 
was  paid  by  the  Government  in  1939  on  90-day 
Treasury  bills,  with  the  interest  that  is  paid  today 
on  90-day  Treasury  bills,  you  will  discover  that 
to  be  a  fact.  It  is  really  astounding.  It  is  shocking. 
Yesterday  the  newspapers  even  refused  to  carry  it 
because  they  thought  there  was  something  wrong 
about  it.  There  was  nothing  wrong  about  it.  You 
pay  $1.43  today  for  the  interest  on  the  same  amount 
of  money  on  Treasury  bills,  for  the  same  length 
of  time,  that  you  paid  only  $1  for  in  1939.  There 
is  the  value  of  the  dollar  sinking  from  $1  in  1939, 
for  the  purpose  of  paying  interest  on  90-day 
Treasury  certificates,  to  7  mills  in  April  1957. 
There  is  an  example  of  how  the  value  of  the  dollar 
will  go  down  on  the  interest  rates. 
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of  course'  it  will  be  necessary  to  continue  explod- 
ing nuclear  bombs  with  radioactive  fallout  to  ob- 
tain its  development.  This  announcement  on  the 
part  of  the  nation's  political,  military,  and  finan- 
cial leadership  makes  it  evident  that  the  United 
States  has  no  intentions  of  stopping  the  exploding 
of  nuclear  bombs  no  matter  what  the  immediate 
and  future  effects  will  be  on  the  world's  popula- 
tion. 

Our  present  leadership  seems  to  think  that  a 
nice,  big  profitable  war  without  the  after  effects  of 
radioactive  fallout  would  be  acceptable  to  all  na- 
tions and  people.  If  only  the  Soviet  Union  would 
co-operate  with  this  scheme,  then  it  might  be  pos- 
sible for  the  vested  interests  of  'free  enterprise'  to 
temporarily  pull  their  'chestnuts'  out  of  the  fire. 
But  the  Russians  have  already  stated  for  the  public 
record  that  they  will  not  have  any  part  of  this 
lunatic  proposition.  These  strategems  on  the  part 
of  our  leadership  makes  it  evident  to  the  world 
that  the  United  States  does  not  want  peace  at  this 
time.  It  would  appear  that  the  sanity  of  the  Soviet 
Union  in  this  most  trying  time  has  prevented  the 
United  States  from  committing  one  of  the  gravest 
tragedies  in  the  history  of  mankind. 

Making   Agreement   Impossible 

In  its  negotiations  during  the  disarmament 
conference  held  in  London,  the  United  States  made 
an  agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union  an  impossi- 
bility by  insisting  that  foreign  troops  would  re- 
main on  the  European  continent  and  in  Western 
Germany.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  France  and 
England  already  have  more  than  their  hands  full 
oil  the  continent  and  with  internal  economic  prob- 
lems, the  United  States  still  takes  the  position  that 
NATO  must  be  kept  intact  at  all  cost  (mostly  cost 
to  the  United  States).  While  the  United  Stales 
should  have  learned  from  previous  experience  or 
World  War  II,  it  has  been  instrumental  in  rearm- 
ing Western  Germany  with  the  intention  that  it 
will  become  the  strongest  European  military  power 
as  a  member  of  NATO.  Certainly,  no  realist  would 
expect  Russia  to  agree  to  a  reunified  Germany  as 
part  of  a  disarmament  pact  unless  it  became  neutral 
in  military  matters. 

In  reality,  the  Russian  negotiators  have  been 
doing  the  United  States  a  big  favor  by  bringing 
up  the  subject  of  withdrawal  from  the  European 
continent  because  of  the  deficiencies  of  the  area. 


But  there  are  those  Americans  who  seem  to  think 
the  Russians  will  'take  over'  once  the  United  States 
withdraws  its  military  forces  and  aid  from  the 
European  continent.  The  Russians  might  be 
dumb,  but  they  are  not  that  dumb.  If  the  Amer- 
ican people  could  be  sure  that  the  Russians  would 
be  naive  enough  to  'take  over'  these  'have  not' 
nations  and  assume  their  liabilities  as  the  United 
States  has  been  doing  for  the  past  many  years, 
then  the  United  States  could  in  one  sweep  accom- 
plish more  than  all  the  policies  of  containment 
and  brinkmanship.  The  Soviet  Union  may  want 
peaceful  coexistence  with  the  rest  of  the  world, 
and  agree  to  a  mutual  understanding  with  the 
United  States,  but  we  should  not  interpret  its  smiles 
as  a  proposal  for  international  marriage. 

A    Preventive    Peace 

Because  of  the  nearness  of  the  election  in 
Western  Germany  at  the  time  of  the  disarmament 
conference,  the  representatives  of  the  United  States 
used  it  as  a  propaganda  medium  to  support  the 
Adenauer  administration  which  favored  the  re- 
taining of  foreign  troops  in  western  Europe  and 
the  rearmament  of  Western  Germany.  By  its  as- 
surances to  Adenauer,  the  United  States'  represen- 
tatives were  willing  to  sell  out  to  the  Vatican 
hierarchy  and  its  stooge,  Adenauer.  The  American 
people  must  realize  that  there  cannot  be  an  end  of 
I  he  "cold  war'  as  long  as  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
United  States  is  dictated  from  the  Vatican.  //  this 
country  was  sincere  in  its  intentions  for  a  lasting 
peace,  it  would  sever  all  relationship  with  the  ec- 
clesiastical hierarchy  of  Roman  Catholicism  and 
stop  playing  Russian  roulette  with  America's 
I ut are. 

Least  but  not  last,  as  usual,  the  'spy  in  the 
sky'  idea  came  up  again  at  this  conference.  The 
open  sky  system  is  supposed  to  be  designed  as  a 
protection  against  a  sneak  attack.  It  would  allowr 
aerial  and  ground  inspection  of  United  States 
military  installations  by  Russians  and  of  Russian 
installations  by  Americans.  The  scheme  would 
include  aerial  and  ground  observation  posts  (and 
mobile  units)  at  principal  ports,  railway  centers 
and  junctions,  main  highways,  important  airfields, 
etc.  Because  it  is  predicated  on  mistrust  rather 
than  mutual  trust  between  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union,  this  idea  is  doomed  to  failure  even 
before  it  gets  started.  If  there  was  going  to  be  a 
surprise  attack,  there  would  have  been  one  long 
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ago.  And  the  United  States  has  enough  spies  and 
agents  in  most  parts  of  the  world  (witness  the 
counter  revolution  in  Hungary)  without  proposing 
this  insidious  scheme  as  a  means  of  preventing  a 
mutual  understanding  between  these  great  tech- 
nological entities.  Besides,  a  system  of  inspection 
of  this  kind  would  have  to  involve  too  much  ter- 
ritory with  the  end  result  being  that  both  nations 
would  be  using  more  man-power  and  equipment  in 
a  non-productive  capacity  thus  actually  becoming 
detrimental  rather  than  beneficial  to  the  welfare 
of  the  participating  nations. 

The    Prime   Objective 

The  fact  that  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  are  already  in  their  own  right  established 
technological  facts  without  it  being  necessary  for 
either  to  expand  beyond  their  contiguous  areas,  it 
should  be  obvious  to  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  that  they  have  nothing  to  gain  and 
everything  to  lose  if  they  do  not  agree  to  a  mutual 
pact  of  peaceful  coexistence  now  before  the  'cold 
war'  engulfs  them  and  the  world  in  total  annihila- 
tion. Instead  of  the  'cold  war,'  these  first-class 
powers  could  then  direct  their  efforts  and  atten- 
tion to  the  reconstruction  and  construction  of  each 
nations  economy  where  the  people  will  receive  the 
maximum  benefits  from  the  progress  of  science. 
By  an  agreement  made  in  mutual  trust  these  na- 


tions could  place  greater  emphasis  on  the  exchange 
of  ideas  of  a  scientific-cultural  nature.  To  improve 
the  standard  of  living  of  the  people  must  be  the 
objective  of  any  conference  held  by  these  two 
great  technological  entities,  not  just  disarmament 
for  the  sake  of  disarmament. 

As  for  the  North  American  Continent,  we  al- 
ready have  our  work  cut  out  for  us.  Of  prime 
importance,  this  Continent  must  apply  a  method 
of  social  operation  which  will  use  our  remaining 
irreplaceable  resources  at  an  efficient  rate  of 
consumption.  In  order  to  survive,  it  must  im- 
mediately construct  a  Continental  Hydrology  to 
meet  the  critical  water  problem.  To  conserve  our 
resources  and  to  maintain  a  high-energy  civiliza- 
tion, we  must  design  our  communities  for  vertical 
living  instead  of  adding  to  the  inefficient,  hodge- 
podge of  suburbia.  Another  necessity  is  the  build- 
ing of  a  transportation  system  which  consumes  a 
minimum  of  our  irreplaceable,  energy  resources 
and  provides  a  maximum  load  factor.  And  above 
all,  this  Continent  must  install  a  new,  scientific 
method  of  operation  which  will  distribute  our 
technological  abundance.  The  Price  System,  which 
depends  upon  a  war  economy  as  one  of  the  means 
to  maintain  scarcity,  must  give  way  to  a  new  order 
of  the  technological  age,  a  Technocracy. 

— Clyde  Wilson 


One  Step  Away  From  Nationalization 


Chicago  (AP) — An  executive  of  one  of  the 
nation's  largest  grain  processing  firms  recently 
stated  that  "domination  of  the  grain  business"  by 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  has  resulted  in 
dislocation  in  the  trade. 

Richard  0.  Westley,  vice-president  of  the 
Glidden  Company,  said  the  CCC  on  July  1  either 
owned  or  had  under  support  a  total  of  1,370,000,- 
000  bushels  of  corn. 

"This  is  two  and  a  half  times  the  amount  that 
annually  moves  into  commercial  channels,"  he 
added.  The  next  question  is  how  long  will  it  be 
before  they  take  over  virtually  the  entire  free 
market. 

"Their  prediction  that  next  year's  corn  sales  at 
the  level  of  360,000,000  bushels  means  they  will 


be  handling  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  corn  mer- 
chandising business  in  this  country.  How  long  can 
our  markets  function  properly  under  those  con- 
ditions?" 

(Under  the  Price  System,  the  federal  govern- 
ment has  been  forced  by  the  production  of  abun- 
dance to  support  farmers  and  to  subsidize  business 
in  an  attempt  to  maintain  scarcity  with  its  high 
commodity  valuation.  But  this  scheme  has  boom- 
eranged.  The  impact  of  abundance  has  forced  the 
government  into  a  new  role  where  it  must  now  dis- 
tribute this  abundance  without  a  price  tag.  It  is 
time  for  the  government  to  'confiscate  without  in- 
demnification the  remaining  commodities  and 
along  with  its  'surpluses'  distribute  this  abundance 
to  every  American  consumer.) 
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SCIENCE  in  the  NEWS 


Detector  Increases  Productivity 


Guided  missiles,  radars  and  other  defense 
weapons  will  be  more  reliable  in  action,  thanks  to 
a  super-sleuth  with  X-ray  vision  now  used  by 
Raytheon  Manufacturing  Company  to  check  spe- 
cial electron  tubes  going  into  these  devices. 

The  sleuth,  a  specially-designed  automatic 
X-ray  detector,  photographs  up  to  18,000  special 
subminiature  lubes  per  day,  as  compared  with 
300  by  the  manual  facility,  and  ferrets  out  flaivs 
hidden  to  the  human  eye  which  some  da\  mn\ 
cause  that  tube  and  the  weapon  using  it  to  fail. 

Recently  placed  into  operation  by  Raytheon  al 
its  Newton,  Mass..  tube  plant,  the  X-ray  apparatus 
probes    each    midget    tube    from    three    different 


This  X-ray  detector  has  60  times  greater  capacity  than 
the  experimental  device  formerly  used;  and  is  automatically 
operated. 

— Photo  Courtesy  Roytheon  Mfg.   Co. 


angles,  revealing  its  innermost  structural  secrets. 
The  X-rays  peer  through  the  tubes  30  or  more 
delicate  parts  cramped  into  a  space  only  one  inch 
long  and  a  quarter-inch  round.  Some  parts  are 
lour  times  finer  than  a  strand  of  human  hair. 

\lso  scrutinized  for  possible  delects  are  some 
15-20  welds  connecting  the  parts,  the  glass  seal, 
the  spacing  between  parts,  loose  metallic  particles, 
and  the  glass  casing.  X-raying  is  the  only  way  to 
tell  if  a  true  weld  has  been  made  without  pulling 
the  weld  apart. 

The  X-ray  examination  is  an  added  safeguard, 
in  addition  to  the  regular  series  of  tests  used  by 
lulie  manufacturers.  These  include  inspection  by 
eye,  both  direct  and  through  a  microscope,  elec- 
toral tests  under  circuit  loads,  and  mechanical 
tests  -ueh  as  shock,  vibration  and  fatigue  life. 

The  automatic  apparatus  will  permit  a  tube 
manufacturer  lor  the  first  time,  to  X-ray  tubes  in 
mass  production  quantities.  The  new  unit  has  60 
times  greater  capacity  than  the  experimental  de- 
vice used  b\  Raytheon  the  past  year  to  test  tubes 
in  limited  lots  for  military  use. 

The  new  equipment  provides  a  continuous  and 
rapid  check  ol  tube  reliability.  Corrective  infor- 
mation, if  necessary,  can  be  fed  back  to  the  pro- 
duction line  within  one  hour  of  inspection. 

Study  of  the  X-rayed  tubes,  Raytheon  engi- 
neers state,  may  help  provide  a  better  understand- 
ing of  the  effect  of  cosmic  rays  on  tubes  carried 
aloft  in  the  atmosphere  by  guided  missiles. 

The  X-ray  apparatus  gives  exceedingly  sharp 
photographs  required  to  reveal  the  potential  flaws. 
Fine  grain  film  and  special  film  development  pro- 
cesses are  used. 

Intensity  and  exposure  of  the  X-ray  beams  can 
be  varied  to  match  the  materials  examined.  The 
entire  X-ray  system  is  automatically  operated. 
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System  Displaces  Timekeepers 


Handwriting  on  the  Wall 


An  electronic  timekeeping  system  developed 
in  General  Electric  Company's  Metallurgical  Prod- 
ucts Department  plant  in  Detroit  saves  1,000  square 
feet  of  factory  floor  space,  displaces  11  out  of  18 
former  timekeepers,  and  cuts  down  sharply  on 
waste  walking,  talking  and  waiting  on  the  part  of 
production  employees. 

Installed  a  year  ago,  the  system  has  paid  for 
itself  three  times  over,  and  is  saving  $36,000  a 
year. 

Machine  Eliminates  Bottleneck 

A  four-wheeled  giraffe-like  machine  which 
can  gobble  up  a  30-ton  load  of  hay  in  five  seconds 
has  been  built  by  Frank  Ruggieri  and  Hugh  T. 
Phillips.  The  device  is  19  feet  tall,  and  is  pattern- 
ed after  smaller  lumber  carriers. 

Trucks  and  trailers  which  heretofore  were  tied 
up  in  loading  docks  while  men  labored  to  transfer 
bales  of  hay  or  crates  of  tomatoes,  now  can  be 
stripped  in  less  than  a  minute. 

All  loads  are  placed  on  special  removal  beds 
the  same  size  as  the  trailer  or  truck  bed.  The  new 
loader  wheels  over,  lifts  the  entire  bed  and  load, 
and  places  it  gently  on  the  ground. 

Progress  Through  Research 

San  Francisco  (AP) — A  federal  researcher  re- 
ports he  is  "almost  ready  to  introduce  a  perennial 
wheat." 

Coit  A.  Suneson,  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  research  economist  at  Davis,  Califor- 
nia, said  commercial  farm  production  of  this 
"literally  new  crop"  is  no  more  than  three  to  five 
years  in  the  future. 

Suneson  said  his  expectations  are  that  one  seed- 
ing of  the  new  wheat  will  grow  through  four  years. 
He  said  two  harvestings  are  possible  in  each  of  the 
first  two  years  and  grass  or  grazing  the  next  two 
years.  He  said  plots  have  produced  52  bushels 
an  acre  in  a  June  harvest  followed  by  another  10 
bushels  in  October.  And  it  brings  into  our  store- 
house new  characters  useful  for  reducing  water 
loss. 


Jersey  City,  N.  J.  (AP)  —  'No.  1000,'  the 
runty  Diesel-electric  engine  that  took  the  steam 
out  of  American  railroading,  has  retired. 

After  32  years,  the  little  engine — the  first 
Diesel-electric  engine  built  for  service  on  a  U.  S. 
railroad — is  going  to  railroad's  hall  of  fame.  The 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  museum  in  Baltimore. 

Although  it  has  less  horsepower  than  some  of 
today's  pleasure  automobiles,  the  engine  signalled 
the  beginning  of  the  end  of  steam  locomotives  in 
America.  Not  only  easy  to  operate,  it  was  cheaper 
per  unit  of  power  than  the  steamers  it  eventually 
helped  to  replace. 

When  'No.  1000'  first  made  its  smokeless  trip 
from  the  Ingersoll-Rand  plant  in  Phillipsburg,  vet- 
eran railroaders  hooted.  If  the  engine  ran  three 
times  the  normal  speed,  it  would  fly  to  pieces, 
they  warned.  But  some  felt  otherwise  and  saw  the 
handwriting  on  the  wall  for  steam  engines. 

{And  some  Americans  see  the  handwriting  on 
the  wall  for  the  Price  System  as  we  install  more 
technology  to  the  social  mechanism.) 

Agro-industrialization  Arrives 

New  York,  July  8  (AP) — A  discordant  clank 
brings  a  lumbering  harvesting  machine  to  a  halt  in 
a  lush  field  of  string  beans.  The  operator  calls 
to  the  field  foreman.  He  checks  and  then  makes  a 
service  call  by  radio-telephone  to  a  maintenance 
base  a  half  mile  away.  Shortly  a  repair  crew 
arrives. 

This  factory  like  farm  is  run  by  a  canning 
company.  It  has  its  own  maintenance  bases,  intri- 
cate conveyor  systems,  engineering  staff  organiza- 
tion charts,  truck  loading  platforms,  railroad  sid- 
ing and  purchasing  agent. 

The  farmer  gets  more  like  an  industrial  engi- 
neer every  year.  He  has  to.  A  generation  or  two 
ago  the  talk  was  about  the  mechanized  farm.  That's 
old  hat  now.  Today's  talk  is  about  the  industrial- 
ized or  factory  farm. 

One  reason  is  the  trend  to  larger  farms.  An- 
other is  the  trend  toward  factory  like  specialization 
in  one  product.  Still  another  is  the  fight  against 
increasing  costs — and  factory  methods  and  re- 
search raise  yields. 
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Standardization  Conserves  Resources 


Los  Angeles — A  sturdy  wooden  box  may  revo- 
lutionize the  shipping  industry. 

So  reports  Joseph  Carrabino,  an  engineer  at 
the  University  of  California  at  Los  Angeles,  who 
has  made  a  three-year  study  of  general  cargo  con- 
tainerization  with  the  support  of  the  Office  of 
Naval  Research. 

The  sturdy  box  is  the  key  to  a  proposed  sys- 
tem in  which  all  cargo  would  be  enlased  in  stand- 
ard containers,  which  might  be  6  x  4  x  6  feet. 
Presently  dry  cargo  of  all  shapes  and  sizes  is 
loaded  piece  by  piece  on  a  pallet.  The  pallet  is 
hoisted  aboard  ship  by  a  boom  and  the  cargo  un- 
loaded piece  by  piece  in  the  hold. 

''This  is  a  time-consuming  and  costly  process 
which  keeps  ships   tied   up   in   port,"   the   UCLA 


engineer  says. 

"'The  use  of  standardized  containers  homogen- 
izes the  odd  assortment  of  cargo,"  he  adds.  "This 
greatly  reduces  the  number  of  times  items  are 
handled,  thereby  speeding  up  the  entire  loading 
operation  and  cutting  down  on  costly  time  in  port." 

Technocracy  has  already  stated  that  'standardi- 
zation has  not  been  carried  nearly  far  enough  as 
yet.  There  are  too  many  different  arbitrary  sizes 
and  varieties  of  what  is  functionally  the  same  com- 
modity.,  Under  the  Price  System,  the  lack  of  stand- 
ardization has  been  promoted  as  a  lucrative 
racket,  resulting  in  the  waste  of  our  resources  and 
a  low,  unbalanced  load  factor  in  the  production 
and  distribution  of  goods  and  services. 


THE   WORLD'S   LARGEST   MAGNESIUM    EXTRUSION    PRESS   now   in  operation.    Press'   13,200-ton  capacity  is  more  than  2</2  times 
greater   than    any    used   on    magnesium   before. 

— Photo  Courtesy  Dow  Chemical  Co. 
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An  Appeal  By  American  Scientists 


Editor's  Note:  The  appeal  below,  insisting  that 
immediate  action  be  taken  to  effect  an  international 
agreement  to  stop  the  testing  of  all  nuclear  weapons 
was  written  in  St.  Louis  on  May  15,  1957,  and  had 
been  signed  by  about  2,000  American  scientists  by 
June  2,  1957.  The  appeal  was  written  by  Dr. 
Linus  Pauling,  with  the  help  of  Professors  Barry- 
Commoner  and  E.  U.  Condon.  No  organization  of 
any  sort  was  involved  in  planning,  writing,  or 
circulating  the  appeal. 

WE,  THE  American  scientists  whose  names 
(space  does  not  allow  listing  of  the  signers) 
are  signed  below,  urge  that  an  international  agree- 
ment to  stop  the  testing  of  nuclear  bombs  be 
made  now. 

Each  nuclear  bomb  test  spreads  an  added  bur- 
den of  radioactive  elements  over  every  part  of  the 
world.  Each  added  amount  of  radiation  causes 
damage  to  the  health  of  human  beings  all  over  the 
world  and  causes  damage  to  the  pool  of  human 
germ  plasm  such  as  to  lead  to  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  seriously  defective  children  that  will  be 


born  in  future  generations. 

So  long  as  these  weapons  are  in  the  hands  of 
only  three  powers  an  agreement  for  their  control 
is  feasible.  If  testing  continues,  and  the  possession 
of  these  weapons  spreads  to  additional  govern- 
ments, the  dangers  of  outbreak  of  a  cataclysmic 
nuclear  war  through  the  reckless  action  of  some 
irresponsible  national  leader  will  be  greatly  in- 
creased. 

An  international  agreement  to  stop  the  testing 
of  nuclear  bombs  now  could  serve  as  a  first  step 
toward  a  more  general  disarmament  and  the  ulti- 
mate effective  abolition  of  nuclear  weapons,  avert- 
ing the  possibility  of  a  nuclear  war  that  would  be 
a  catastrophe  to  all  humanity. 

We  have  in  common  with  our  fellow  men  a  deep 
concern  for  the  welfare  of  all  human  beings.  As 
scientists  we  have  knowledge  of  the  dangers  in- 
volved and  therefore  a  special  responsibility  to 
make  those  dangers  known.  We  deem  it  impera- 
tive that  immediate  action  be  taken  to  effect  an 
international  agreement  to  stop  the  testing  of  all 
nuclear  weapons. 


There  Ought  to  be  a  Law 


Dear  Senator: 

I  have  been  reading  in  the  papers  and 
seeing  pictures  in  the  newsreels  where  the 
Russians  have  jet  airplanes  for  carrying  pas- 
sengers all  over  the  world.  Two  of  them  even 
came  to  the  United  States.  They  seem  to  be 
having  success  with  them,  which  is  something 
we  haven't  done  yet,  even  though  we  have 
spent  an  awful  lot  of  money  on  them.  I  don't 
think  it's  because  the  Russians  are  smarter 
than  we  are;  they  just  make  their  scientists 
work  harder  than  we  do.  Besides  that,  the 
Russians  don't  have  any  opportunity  to  make 
money  like  we  do,  so  they  have  to  give  their 
attention  to  other  things. 

Now,  this  is  what  I  think  you  ought  to  do. 
Pass  a  law  which  will  allow  America's  air- 
lines to  buy  their  planes  from  the  Russians. 
It  will  save  us  a  lot  of  money  and  we  will  get 
better  planes  at  the  same  time.  Then,  here  is 
another  thing,  which  you  don't  have  to  men- 
tion, it  would  give  us  a  chance  to  find  out 


how  the  Russian  planes  are  made  and  we  can 
copy  them  like  they  copied  the  B-29  when 
they  got  hold  of  one  of  ours  in  the  war. 

You  could  also  use  the  argument  that  with 
the  money  we  save  we  could  train  more  scien- 
tists of  our  own  so  we  can  catch  up  with  the 
Russians  and  maybe  get  ahead  of  them  again. 
Sincerely  yours, 

BEETAL  BRAYNE 

P.S. :  Another  thought  occurred  to  me.  Since 
we  are  having  so  much  trouble  with  the  rock- 
ets which  are  supposed  to  shoot  our  satellite 
into  the  sky,  why  can't  we  get  the  Russians  to 
shoot  it  up  for  us?  It  seems  to  me  that  would 
be  cheaper  than  spending  billions  of  dollars 
on  rockets  that  don't  work,  and  Congress  could 
lower  our  taxes.  Besides,  we  would  be  sure 
to  get  our  sputnik  in  the  sky  that  way,  and  we 
could  then  spy  on  the  Russians  the  same  as 
they  are  spying  on  us. 

B.  B. 
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Letter  to  a  Friend 


DEAR  Mrs.  F. 
As  it  was  difficult  for  us  to  hold  an  ex- 
tended conversation  during  our  casual  meet- 
ing recently,  I  thought  it  more  suitable  to 
write   you    a   letter    about   Technocracy    than    try 
crowding    the    subject    into    a    few    minutes    dis- 
cussion. 

We  were  talking  about  Energy  Certificates,  and 
you  compared  them  with  the  script  you  had  known 
back  East.  Script  is  money.  Confederate  money, 
issued  by  the  Confederacy  during  the  Civil  War, 
is  also  money, — although  it  is  worth  nothing  now. 
Neither  will  the  paper  money  we  are  using  now 
be  worth  anything  when  we  have  a  Technocracy. 
Distribution  Certificates,  issued  by  a  Technate, 
will  not  be  money;  they  will  not  be  a  medium  of 
exchange,  they  will  be  a  medium  of  distribution 
only.  Technocracy's  Energy  Certificate  cannot  be 
hoarded,  loaned,  lost,  stolen,  or  given  away.  It 
can  only  be  used  to  purchase  goods  and  services 
for  the  individual.  Every  man,  woman  and  child 
on  the  North  American  Continent  will  receive  his 
■or  her  share  of  this  purchasing  power,  which  will 
be  sufficient  for  all  their  needs.  The  Continental 
Director  would  get  no  more  Distribution  Certifi- 
cates than  any  other  adult  person  on  the  Continent. 
There  would  be  no  more  beggars,  bums,  or  thieves, 
and  practically  no  crime.  There  would  be  no 
shabby  citizens,  no  poverty,  no  hunger;  nor  any 
want  for  the  necessities  of  life. 

The  Townsend  Plan,  which  you  appeared  to 
favor,  is  merely  a  scheme,  thought  out  by  one  man, 
in  a  minute,  to  give  temporary  aid  to  our  senior 
citizens.  The  Townsend  Clubs  were  pressure 
groups,  like  the  various  war  veteran  groups,  or- 
ganized to  help  a  certain  special  class  of  the  popu- 
lation by  political  means.  None  of  these  pressure 
groups  take  into  consideration  the  lasting  welfare 
of  our  people  as  a  whole.  Apparently  the  leaders 
of  these  organizations  do  not  have  the  vision,  the 
patriotism,  or  the  mentality  to  think  in  long  term 
trends.  They  act  only  with  short  term  trends  in 
mind.  What  will  happen  to  their  children,  their 
grandchildren,  and  to  the  succeeding  generations 
does  not  enter  into  their  thoughts. 

It  is  true  that  Dr.  Francis  E.  Townsend  says 


that  his  Plan  will  help  Business;  but  Technocracy 
would  do  away  with  all  business.  It  is  private 
business  that  is  ruining  the  country!  And  daily 
lessening  our  potential  resources  which  are  vitally 
necessary  for  our  future  greatness  as  a  nation. 

The  Technocrats  are  worried  because  large 
amounts  of  our  rich  top  soil  is  being  daily  eroded 
by  water  and  wind,  the  soil  that  should  be  saved 
for  our  future  generations.  Some  others  are  inter- 
ested, too,  in  this  one  phase  of  destructiveness, 
but  not  to  the  extent  of  doing  anything  about  it, 
outside  of  political  action,  which  is  inadequate. 
Technocracy  has  a  scientific  plan  to  stop  most  of 
the  soil  erosion  from  both  water  and  wind. 

How  last  are  our  irreplaceable  natural  resources 
such  as  oil,  iron,  lead,  tin,  zinc,  and  copper,  being 
depleted  by  waste?  And  who  cares?  Nobody,  it 
seems,  except  Technocrats.  That  is  why  I  say, 
Technocracy  is  the  only  patriotic  organization  on 
the  Continent  of  North  America! 

Technocracy  proposes  to  have  one  nation  ex- 
tending from  Brazil  to  the  North  Pole,  under  one 
control,  to  be  known  as  "The  Technate  of  Amer- 
ica." Only  by  so  doing  can  we  build  a  Continental 
1 1\  drology,  conserve  our  resources,  banish  com- 
municable diseases,  improve  sanitation,  health, 
and  education;  build  a  strong  great  nation  with 
a  sound  and  lasting  economy,  which  will  give  a 
much  higher  standard  of  living  to  all  than  we  have 
now  or  ever  could  have  under  any  other  system  of 
governance;  prevent  wars,  which  destroy  earth's 
resources  and  makes  beasts  of  men. 

There  are  two  large  ideologies  in  the  world, 
fascism  and  communism;  it  is  said  that  no  ideol- 
ogy need  to  fear  another  ideology  unless  the  other 
ideology  is  better.  Fascists  fear  communism,  be- 
cause they  suspect  communism  is  better  than 
fascism.  Technocracy  is  far  better  than  either 
and  fears  none.  Communism  is  still  within  the 
Price  System;  and  may  for  the  present  suffice  for 
the  Old  World,  but  it  is  not  suited  for  our  part  of 
the  world,  North  America  has  gone  beyond  that. 
We  are  ready  for  a  Technocracy,  which  is  more 
revolutionary  and  can  bring  to  pass  a  higher  state 
of  civilization. 
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After  that  when  the  rest  of  the  world  is  gov- 
erned under  Technocracy's  pattern,  as  it  eventually 
will  be,  there  will  be  no  more  excuse  for  wars  on 
this  globe.  Then  our  people  can  live  in  peace  and 
plenty,  and  in  comfort,  without  fear. 

Technocrats  feel  sure  that  eventually  there 
will  be  a  Technocracy,  a  Technate,  in  North  Amer- 
ica. Just  when,  of  course,  we  don't  know.  We  hate 
to  think  of  the  awful  things  that  will  happen  to  the 
country  if  we  dont  have  it  soon.  What  is  holding 
us  back  is  the  heads  of  Big  Business.  These,  who 
now  control  most  of  the  wealth  of  the  country,  are 
our  real  rulers;  and  because  of  their  short  sighted- 
ness,  their  egotism,  and  their  love  of  power, 
these  men  will  not  for  a  moment  consider  any 
social  change  so  revolutionary  as  Technocracy. 
Only  two  things  could  cause  them  to  change  their 
minds.  One  would  be  the  will  of  a  majority  of  the 
people.  The  other  would  be  grave  disaster.  It 
probably  will  be  the  second  cause,  and  that  would 
be  "bad";  for  when  that  time  comes, — and  it  might 
come  soon  and  quick, — it  could  be  too  late  to 
advance  to  the  high  state  of  civilization  which 
Technocracy  has  designed. 

What  concerns  we  Technocrats  most  right  now. 
is  that  Price  System  hindrances — blundering, 
plundering  business  men,  their  political  stooges, 
and  ecclesiastical  racketeers — will  delay  the  ac- 
ceptance of  Technocracy's  program  until  our  Con- 
tinental resources  have  become  so  depleted  by 
waste  that  we  or  our  descendants  will  have  to 
accept  a  lower  standard  of  living  than  we  might 
have  had. 

The  American  people  could,  by  their  sheer 
numbers,  get  anything  they  wanted,  if  they  knew 
what  they  wanted  and  were  organized  to  act.  But 
the  'masses'  are  too  ignorant,  too  confused,  and 
too  much  divided  to  do  anything  to  help  them- 
selves. And  Big  Business,  being  in  control  of  all 
communications,  take  care  to  keep  them  uninform- 
ed, misinformed,  confused,  and  divided,  for  fear 
that  they  might  become  informed  and  act  to  un- 
seat them.  I  have  been  told  that  if  you  take  a  hive 
of  bees  and  shake  them  violently  that  they  will 
become  confused  and  disorganized  and  while  in 
that  condition  will  not  sting.  Our  rulers  keep  the 
people  confused  and  disorganized  for  the  same 
reason, — so  they  won't  get  stung.  Big  Business 
at  the  top  is  quite  well  organized;  for  their  mutual 
protection,  and  for  systematic  exploitation  and 
depredation. 


Any  movement  toward  gaining  a  Technate 
would  have  to  be  spearheaded  by  a  few  intelligent 
individuals,  from  various  walks  of  life,  who  have 
the  brains  to  look  ahead  and  see  the  danger  toward 
which  we  are  headed.  If  these  could  get  enough 
help  in  time,  we  might  save  most  of  what  we  have 
left  of  our  resources,  and  start  building  on  this 
Continent  a  nation  worthy  of  the  pride  of  man. 

Once  in  a  while  we  read  in  the  newspaper  that 
the  country  has  lost  so  many  millions  of  dollars  by 
theft.  Society  never  loses  anything  by  theft,  the 
money  or  things  that  are  stolen  merely  change 
owners.  In  a  Technocracy  there  would  be  no  such 
thing  as  theft;  there  would  be  no  money  to  steal; 
and,  as  for  goods,  each  person  would  have  all  the 
goods  he  needed  and  the  kind  of  his  choosing. 
There  no  more  would  be  any  incentive  for  a  person 
to  steal. 

In  a  Technate  there  would  be  no  private  busi- 
ness, no  politicians,  and  no  religious  rackets.  There 
would  be  no  private  ownership  of  land,  or  build- 
ings, or  automobiles.  Why  should  anybody  want 
to  own  these  things?  Is  it,  'The  Pride  of  Owner- 
ship?' The  pride  of  ownership  might  have  meant 
something  once,  a  long  time  ago,  before  taxes, 
insurance,  and  other  restrictions  came  along.  We 
do  not  own  the  telephone  in  our  house,  but  as  long 
we  can  use  it,  and  it  works,  we  don't  bother  about 
ownership.  We  could  use  a  telephone  in  the 
Technate,  but  there  would  be  no  monthly  phone 
bill  to  pay.  No  individual  person  owns  the  post 
office,  but  our  letters  go  through  just  the  same. 
In  a  Technate  the  mails  would  carry  no  postage 
stamps. 

The  loss  to  the  nation  in  housing,  from  fire  and 
termites  each  year  is  tremendous.  In  a  Technate 
there  would  be  practically  no  such  loss.  Everyone 
would  have  housing,  fireproof,  termite  proof,  built 
of  durable  materials,  and  with  all  the  latest  con- 
veniences for  comfortable  living;  with  no  taxes, 
no  rent,  and  no  upkeep  to  pay.  If  you  wanted  to 
take  a  trip  and  operate  an  automobile,  this  cost 
would  be  deducted  from  your  book  of  Energy 
Certificates.  It  would  be  a  better  automobile  than 
any  on  the  road  today.  All  local  transportation 
would  be  free. 

Technocracy  is  all  in  favor  of  preventing 
waste,  especially  of  our  non-replaceable  resources, 
such  as  our  dwindling  supplies  of  petroleum,  tin, 
copper,  lead,  zinc,  and  iron,  so  as  to  have  them 
last  as  far  as  possible  into  the  years  ahead. 
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All  advertising,  which  draws  so  heavily  on  our 
materials  and  energy,  would  be  stopped  as  being 
wasteful  and  unnecessary. 

Useless  duplication,  that  we  have  so  much  of 
now,  would  be  eliminated. 

All  the  vast  network  of  accounting  and  collect- 
ing, now  in  use  by  private  business,  including  bank- 
ing, would  be  no  longer  needed  and  would  cease 
to  exist. 

There  would  be  no  Insurance  Companies,  as 
there  would  be  no  private  property  to  insure,  and 
no  longer  any  reason  for  Life  Insurance.  The 
words  'Insurance  Company'  would  be  used  only 
in  history  books. 

Agriculture  would  be  managed  in  an  entirely 
different  manner,  resulting  in  savings  in  a  hundred 
ways,  and  improving  the  quality  of  our  food 
products. 

Water  pollution  from  industrial  wastes  would 


be  prevented.  Slow  moving  freight  would  be  trans- 
ported at  a  small  fraction  of  what  the  cost  is  now. 
Unnecessary  and  costly  foreign  commerce  would 
come  to  an  end. 

There  would  be  no  lawyers  nor  regal  courts 
with  pompous  judges  as  we  know  them  today. 
Nearly  all  legalities  to  reach  our  courts  have  to  do 
with  money,  private  property,  or  causes  growing 
out  of  the  Price  System.  The  Social  Control  of  the 
Technate  would  be  concerned  only  with  maintain- 
ing tranquility — not  with  property  rights. 

If  this  program  appeals  to  you,  then  we  invite 
you  to  become  a  member  of  Technocracy  Incorpor- 
ated— the  only  organization  worth  belonging  to — 
and  help  present  its  program  to  others  who  are 
intelligent  enough  to  comprehend   it. 

Your  friend. 

William  R.  Allen 


Research  Bulletin 


Tit  for  Tat 

Mexico  City — You  run  across  the  most  surpris- 
ing people  in  the  cotton  business  here.  Executives 
ol  Ceneral  Motors,  Ford,  Chrysler,  Seai>  Roebuck, 
Motorola  and  Westinghouse,  or  their  affiliates, 
for  example. 

Reason:  In  order  to  do  business  here  these 
concerns  and  scores  of  others  must  import  goods 
from  the  United  States  and  elsewhere.  And  urn  lei 
a  rather  imaginative  ruling  of  the  Mexican  gov- 
ernment, no  one — Mexican,  Italian,  American  or 
anyone  else — may  import  certain  items  without 
exporting  the  equivalent  value  of  Mexican  cotton 
fiber. 

The  scheme,  known  here  as  "intercambio  com- 
pensado"  (compensatory  exchange)  has  prevented 
the  United  States  from  dumping  surpluses  at  cut- 
rate  prices  which  is  destroying  Mexico's  and  other 
nation's  economies.  The  scheme  has  been  so  effec- 
tive that  some  other  nations  are  planning  to 
adopt  it. 


Plodder  in  Jet  Age 

New  York  (UP)— The  U.  S.  Post  Office  has 
been  described  as  a  horse  and  buggy  plodder  in 
the  jet  age. 

By  hewing  to  archaic  19th  century  methods, 
the  posl  oil  ice  is  floundering  in  a  sea  of  mail  that 
gets  deeper  every  year,  said  Wolfgang  Lange- 
w  iesche. 

"The  post  oil  ice  system  needs  mechanizing  and 
streamlining  all  the  way  through,"  he  said. 

''Seventy-five  percent  of  the  cost  of  the  post 
office  goes  into  wages,"  he  stated.  "Mechanization 
would  cut  those  costs,  but  instead  of  machines, 
the  post  office  uses  men." 

(Modernizing  the  post  office  would  eliminate 
one  of  the  biggest  remaining  political  plums  of 
the  politicians.  They  wont  have  any  part  of  it — 
so  it  looks  as  though  the  public  will  have  to  pay 
more  postage  and  subsidies  to  maintain  another 
archaic  institution  of  the  Price  System.  Besides, 
who  cares  about  efficiency  as  long  as  the  public  is 
paying  for  it.) 
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A  Significant  Trend 


An  Invitation  for  Epidemics 


Washington — Government  nose  counters  re- 
ported the  nation's  farm  population  is  continuing 
to  decline. 

Nearly  20.4  million  persons  were  living  on 
farms  last  April,  according  to  an  estimate  com- 
piled by  the  Census  Bureau  and  the  Agriculture 
Department.  The  agencies  said  this  was  "a  signifi- 
cant decline"  from  the  year  earlier  estimate  of 
22.3  million  and  marked  one  of  the  largest  annual 
farm  population  decreases  on  record. 

Farm  population  has  been  declining  steadily 
since  1933,  the  agencies  noted,  and  last  April 
stood  4.7  million  lower  than  it  was  in  1950.  Dur- 
ing the  last  seven  years,  the  farm  folk  total  drop- 
ped from  16.6  percent  to  12  percent  of  the  nation's 
total  population. 


Behind  'Top  Secret'  Curtain 

Washington  (AP) — House  investigators  said 
they  are  going  to  look  into  a  report  that  foreign 
governments  have  made  forbidden  profits  on  arms 
purchases  financed  with  U.  S.  aid. 

The  United  States  was  said  to  be  negotiating 
with  the  governments  for  "recovery  of  the  excess 
profits."   The  amount  was  not  disclosed. 

The  General  Accounting  Office  confirmed 
making  the  report,  but  it  carries  a  secrecy  stamp 
and  cannot  be  made  public.  But  the  GAO  has 
found  that  "known  profits  were  not  excluded  from 
certain  contracts  with  foreign  governments  and 
their  instrumentalities." 


All  in  Same  Boat 

Chicago  (UP) — Mergers  are  creating  unem- 
ployment among  top-level  executives,  a  noted  job 
counsellor  said  recently. 

Lon  Barton,  who  specializes  in  finding  jobs  for 
highly  paid  executives,  said  the  "job  mortality 
rate"  in  the  top  brackets  is  growing  rapidly. 

Barton  said  the  "chiefs"  usually  suffer  more 
than  the  "Indians"  in  a  merger. 


New  York — The  American  people  spend  more 
money  annually  for  chewing  gum  than  they  do  for 
medical  research,  according  to  a  handbook  com- 
piled by  the  National  Health  Education  Committee, 
Incorporated. 

Figures  cited  in  the  book  show  similar  dis- 
parities between  money  spent  for  medical  research 
and  for  many  other  items. 

For  fiscal  1957,  the  publication  reports,  Con- 
gress voted  only  $102,224,000  for  medical  re- 
search through  five  institutes  of  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health.  The  figure  includes  research 
grants,  fellowships  and  intramural  research  on 
the  major  diseases.  In  contrast,  Americans  spent 
$282,360,000  for  chewing  gum. 

Without  Recourse  of  Person 

Automation  isn't  coming;  it's  here,  and  real 
evidence  of  a  factory  with  very  little  manpower  is 
the  new  Coil  Cutting  Plant,  opened  recently  by  the 
American  Can  Co.  in  Oakland,  Calif. 

Here,  large  coils  of  steel  are  unrolled,  cut 
automatically  into  precise  size  for  cans  at  the  rate 
of  600  feet  per  minute.  Inspection  for  thickness 
and  flaws  is  done  automatically  without  recourse 
to  human  judgment. 

Unit  output  per  man-hour — this  thing  called 
productivity — will  shoot  sky  high.  There  are  dan- 
gers of  displacement  and  technological  unemploy- 
ment. 


An  Oblique  Attack 

Washington — A  group  of  atomic  scientists 
says  the  United  States  should  concentrate  on  end- 
ing the  threat  of  nuclear  warfare  instead  of  on 
development  of  a  clean  hydrogen  bomb. 

The  scientists  said  recent  statements  that  a 
nuclear  weapon  free  of  radioactive  fall-out  can 
be  developed  could  be  interpreted  as  "an  oblique 
attack"  on  U.  S.  disarmament  proposals. 

More  than  50  scientists  attached  to  the  Los 
Alamos  (N.M.)  chapter  of  the  Federation  of  Amer- 
ican Scientists  signed  the  statement,  sent  to  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower. 
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Building    Better   Blocks 


OVER  the  shallow  waters  of  Lake  Pontchar- 
train  in  Louisiana,  a  wide  white  ribbon  of 
concrete  reaches  out  24  miles,  stretching 
from  New  Orleans  to  resorts  on  the  north  shore. 
This  thoroughfare  is  the  new  Lake  Pontchartrain 
Causeway,  the  world's  longest  overwater  highway 
bridge.  It  was  built  with  a  versatile  new  con- 
struction material,  a  light,  durable,  strong  kind  of 
concrete. 

Engineers  who  built  the  Lake  Pontchartrain 
bridge  abandoned  the  conventional,  time-consum- 
ing method  of  setting  forms  and  pouring  concrete. 
Instead,  they  erected  a  prefabricating  plant  on 
shore  where  they  built  the  concrete  slabs,  girders, 
crosspieces  and  beams  that  it  takes  to  make  a 
bridge.  They  towed  the  massive  prefabricated  sec- 
tions to  a  floating  crane  in  the  lake  and  hoisted 
them  in  place  on  top  of  cement  pilings  pounded 
into  the  lake  bottom.  With  assembly  line  speed 
they  strung  the  huge  building  blocks  like  beads  on 
a  string.  Workmen  installed  as  many  as  8  giant 
sections  a  day,  and  the  bridge  advanced  across  the 
water  at  the  rate  of  nearly  half  a  mile  a  week. 
Prestressed  concrete  made  it  possible  to  build  a 
strong,  graceful,  24-mile-long  bridge  in  record 
time  at  a  saving  of  $6  million. 

Today  prestressed  concrete  construction  is 
about  the  hottest  technique  in  the  building  indus- 
try. This  light,  tough  material  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  builders  in  this  country  during  the  war 
years  when  sructural  steel  was  hard  to  obtain. 
Now,  more  and  more  engineers  and  contractors 
are  turning  to  it,  not  merely  because  it's  readily 
available,  but  because  it  can  do  so  many  things 
cheaper,  quicker  and  better. 

I  heard  the  story  of  this  remarkable  building 
material  from  Mr.  T.  Y.  Lin,  professor  of  civil 
engineering  on  the  Berkeley  campus  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California.  Actually,  the  idea  of  pre- 
stressing  is  not  new,  but  applied  to  concrete  it 
gives  industry  a  new  way  to  build.    Prestressed 


Reprinted  from  script  of  broadcast  presented  over 
Columbia  Broadcasting  System  by  University  Explorer, 
University  of  California,  Berkeley  or  Los  Angeles. 


concrete  has  advantages  for  engineers,  and  it  also 
benefits  the  average  citizen.  With  it,  new  highways 
can  be  built  quickly  and  at  less  expense  to  the  tax- 
payer. It  provides  an  answer  to  low-cost  housing, 
apartments,  factories,  bridges,  and  airports.  It 
means  tall  buildings  safe  from  earthquakes. 
Wherever  it's  used,  prestressed  concrete  offers  a 
lot  of  structure  for  the  money. 

The  principle  of  prestressing  originated  per- 
haps with  the  first  man  who  ever  curved  the  staves 
of  a  barrel  so  he  could  hammer  metal  hoops  down 
around  them.  When  metal  straps  are  tightened 
around  a  barrel  they  press  the  staves  together. 
This  makes  the  barrel  strong,  allows  it  to  hold  the 
heavy  weight  inside  it  without  bursting. 

Prestressing  is  also  an  idea  that  most  young- 
sters discover  for  themselves  when  they  play  with 
blocks.  By  trial  and  error  a  child  learns  that  he 
can't  put  four  or  five  blocks  in  a  row  on  the  floor 
and  pick  them  up  unless  he  squeezes  them  together 
by  pushing  in  on  the  two  end  blocks.  By  squeez- 
ing the  row  together  he  can  not  only  pick  up  all 
the  blocks,  but  carry  them  around  the  room,  and 
perhaps  even  support  added  weight  placed  on  top 
of  them.  This  idea  of  squeezing  together,  or  com- 
pressing, is  the  principle  behind  prestressing. 

A   Direct   Answer 

Cheapness,  simplicity,  and  durability  make 
ordinary  concrete  a  useful  material  for  founda- 
tions, walls  and  walkways.  Reinforced  concrete 
is  stronger  than  ordinary  concrete,  but  under 
heavy  loads  it  breaks  down  and  is  not  a  prac- 
tical material  for  beams  and  girders.  Prestressing 
is  a  direct  answer  to  the  shortcomings  of  ordinary 
and  reinforced  concrete. 

As  an  example,  let's  consider  an  ordinary  hori- 
zontal concrete  beam.  A  load  on  the  center  of  the 
beam  sets  up  conflicting  forces  inside  it.  The 
beam  tries  to  bend,  forcing  the  material  in  the 
upper  side  of  the  beam  to  squeeze  together.  This 
is  called  compression.  The  load  also  stretches 
the  bottom  of  the  beam.   This  is  known  as  tension. 
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The  beam  acts  something  like  an  accordion — the 
top  side  squeezes,  or  compresses,  while  the  bottom 
side  stretches,  or  tenses. 

Actually  this  compression  is  good,  because 
squeezing  makes  the  concrete  stronger.  However, 
tension  is  a  destructive  force,  like  stretching  a 
rubber  band  beyond  its  limit.  With  too  much  ten- 
sion, an  ordinary  concrete  beam  snaps  like  a  match 
stick.  Prestressing  makes  concrete  stronger  by 
squeezing.  It's  held  together  in  the  same  way  a 
child  holds  a  row  of  blocks  together  in  mid-air,  by 
compression.  With  built-in  compression  you  have 
a  concrete  of  rather  amazing  properties. 

But  this  raises  questions,  such  as  how  do  you 
compress  something  as  heavy  as  a  concrete  beam? 
How  do  you  get  a  built-in  squeeze  to  offset  the 
damaging  strain  of  tension?  The  answer  is  to  put 
steel  cables  inside  the  concrete  to  pull  it  together. 

This  can  be  done  in  two  ways.  The  first  is 
called  "pre-tensioning."  Here,  Professor  Lin  told 
me,  the  cables  are  stretched  before  the  concrete 
sets.  They  are  laid  in  the  form  where  the  concrete 
will  be  poured  and  are  pulled  taut  by  hydraulic 
jacks.  Then  concrete  is  poured  into  the  form  over 
the  tightened  cables.  As  the  concrete  sets,  the 
cables  become  bonded  to  it.  When  it  hardens,  the 
jacks  are  released  and  the  cables  try  to  snap  back 
into  shape,  squeezing  the  concrete  together.  This 
puts  compression  on  the  length  of  the  beam. 

The  second  method  is  "post-tensioning."  This 
is  done  after  the  concrete  hardens.  Holes  are  left 
in  the  beam  so  that  cables  can  be  fed  through  them. 
Once  inserted  into  the  beam,  they  are  tightened 
from  either  end.  A  concrete  floor  can  thus  be 
stressed  in  both  directions  along  the  length  and 
width. 


Requires    Less   Steel 

Prestressing  bears  no  resemblance  to  reinforced 
concrete.  In  reinforced  concrete,  steel  rods  are 
slipped  into  the  beam  to  make  it  stronger.  But 
there  are  disadvantages  in  this  process.  The  steel 
rods  themselves  bear  the  whole  weight  load,  and 
if  they  slip  out  of  place  or  stretch,  the  strain  pulls 
on  the  concrete.  When  this  happens,  the  beam  is 
no  stronger  than  it  would  be  without  the  reinforc- 
ing rods.  Reinforced  concrete  has  no  compression 
to  offset  tension.  Of  course,  a  reinforced  beam  can 
be  made  stronger  by  adding  more  steel  rods,  but 
this  means  that  the  size  of  the  beam  increases,  and 


more  material  is  used. 

A  prestressed  beam  requires  less  concrete  and 
steel,  yet  it  can  handle  twice  the  weight  a  reinforc- 
ed beam  can.  A  structural  load  on  a  prestressed 
beam  relieves  some  of  the  built-in  squeeze;  thus 
the  beam  is  able  to  support  its  own  weight  plus  the 
load  put  on  it  without  straining  the  concrete. 

Although  prestressing  was  originally  an  Amer- 
ican idea,  it  was  developed  largely  by  European 
scientists  and  engineers.  The  first  patent  on  pre- 
stressed concrete  was  issued  in  1886  to  P.  H. 
Jackson,  an  engineer  living  in  San  Francisco.  A 
couple  of  years  later,  C.  E.  Doehring  secured  a 
German  patent  on  a  method  for  pouring  concrete 
over  tightened  metal  strips.  These  applications 
were  based  on  the  long-held  engineering  concept 
that  concrete,  though  strong  in  compression,  was 
quite  weak  in  tension.  Early  engineers  figured  that 
prestressing  steel  against  concrete  would  solve  this 
problem  and  well  it  might  have  if  they  had  been 
able  to  use  modern  high-tension  steel  cables.  Un- 
fortunately, the  unimproved  steel  available  in  those 
days  soon  lost  its  tension  and  prestressing  proved 
unsuccessful  and  costly. 


Its    Modern    Development 

Its  modern  development  began  in  the  1930's  in 
Europe.  Scientists  in  France,  Germany  and  Bel- 
gium really  put  the  idea  to  work  and  proved  its 
labor-saving  and  money-saving  advantages.  Before 
the  war  the  Germans  discovered  that  prestressed 
concrete  was  a  quick  way  to  build  highways  and 
military  field  installations.  In  1945  new  uses 
were  found  for  prestressing.  Europe's  shortage  of 
structural  steel  made  prestressing  popular  because 
of  its  saving  on  this  scarce  material.  At  first, 
France  and  Belgium  led  this  stage  of  the  develop- 
ment, then  England,  Germany  and  Holland  quickly 
picked  up  the  idea.  Between  1949  and  1953,  350 
prestressed  concrete  bridges  were  built  in  Germany 
alone,  and  also  some  impressive  spans  across  the 
Rhone  river.  Professor  Lin  says  that  today  pre- 
stressing is  widely  used  in  most  European  coun- 
tries. One  of  the  most  spectacular  of  these  uses  is 
in  Stuttgart,  Germany,  where  engineers  recently 
completed  a  television  tower  that  is  something  of 
a  tourist  attraction.  It's  a  hollow  stack  of  pre- 
stressed concrete,  32  feet  wide  at  the  base  and 
towering  nearly  700  feet  into  the  air.  Atop  this 
slender  column  a  giant  concrete  bulb  houses  TV 
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transmitters,  engineering  controls,  and  restaurants, 
which  offer  an  unobstructed  view  of  the  German 
countryside  below. 

In  the  past  few  years  prestressing  has  found 
its  way  back  home.  The  Lake  Pontchartrain  bridge 
is  only  one  example  of  the  many  ways  this  versatile 
material  is  being  used  today  by  American  builders. 
For  one  thing,  prestressed  concrete  means  cheaper 
highway  construction.  Soon  the  government  will 
undertake  a  13-year  highway  building  program  far 
surpassing  anything  yet  attempted.  At  present  our 
freeways  and  turnpikes  can  be  counted  in  a  few 
hundred  miles,  but  eventually  our  major  cities  will 
be  linked  by  an  arterial  system  of  41,000  miles  of 
modern  super  highways.  A  vast  construction  pro- 
gram like  this  is  naturally  a  challenge  to  the  na- 
tional economy.  Professor  Lin  looks  for  pic- 
stressed  concrete  to  replace  expensive  structural 
steel  along  many  miles  of  our  new  highways,  cut- 
ling  material  costs  and  construction  time.  Its  use 
will  prevent  a  serious  steel  shortage  and  help  to 
open  up  the  construction  bottleneck  caused  by  long 
delays  in  deliveries  of  steel. 

In  1951  engineers  built  the  first  prestressed 
concrete  bridge  west  of  the  Mississippi.  This  is 
the  pedestrian  walk  above  the  Arroyo  Seco  in 
Los  Angeles,  which  pioneered  a  new  kind  of  in- 
expensive bridge  —  slim,  graceful,  and  strong, 
yet  one  that  is  easy  to  build. 

Radical    New   Technique 

For  many  years,  prestressed  concrete  was  used 
mainly  for  highways,  bridges  and  large  storage 
tanks,  but  recently,  engineers  have  found  it  a 
handy  material  for  all  kinds  of  building.  In  1960 
a  $120  million  air  terminal  will  be  completed  at 
Idlewild  Airport  in  New  York.  An  eye-catching 
feature  of  this  project  will  be  a  four-acre  canti- 
lever roof  of  prestressed  concrete.  It  will  allow 
passengers  to  board  their  flights  under  a  giant 
saucer  of  concrete,  which  will  protect  them  from 
rain,  sun  and  heat. 

In  the  past  two  years,  engineers  in  California 
built  more  than  20  major  structures  of  prestressed 
concrete  using  a  radical  new  technique  called  "lift 
slab  construction,"  a  method  whereby  concrete 
floors  and  roofs  are  cast  on  the  ground.  After  the 
concrete  hardens,  powerful  jacks  lift  the  slabs  into 


place  where  they're  connected  to  supporting  verti- 
cal columns.  This  saves  thousands  of  dollars  in 
costly  forms  and  shorings  needed  when  concrete  is 
poured  in  the  conventional  way.  Prestressing  floor 
and  roof  slabs  on  the  ground  also  cuts  building 
time  by  as  much  as  one-third.  Furthermore,  these 
slabs  can  be  prestressed  to  make  them  permanently 
watertight,  thus  eliminating  the  need  for  roofing. 
Another  advantage  is  that  this  kind  of  roof  struc- 
ture can  be  used  as  a  parking  deck  on  the  tops  of 
buildings  for  vehicles  or  even  helicopters. 

Lends   to    Mass    Production 

Pi  ('stressed  concrete  also  means  that  builders 
can  now  erect  tall  earthquake-proof  structures  at 
less  cost.  Professor  Lin  explained  some  of  the  de- 
sign features  of  a  10-story  earthquake-proof  build- 
ing that  houses  one  of  San  Francisco's  largest 
downtown  garages.  It  was  necessary  to  leave  two 
sides  of  the  garage  open  to  accommodate  traffic 
at  the  street  level  and  also  to  ventilate  the  upper 
floor  levels.  This  open-sided  design  meant  a  new 
kind  of  support  was  needed.  Engineers  solved  the 
problem  by  building  the  garage  around  a  huge 
prestressed  concrete  pylon  rising  out  of  the  center 
of  the  corner  traffic  ramps.  The  pylon  provides 
structural  support  for  the  garage  and  absorbs 
earthquake  vibrations.  During  a  recent  earthquake 
in  San  Francisco,  when  smaller  buildings  shook 
and  trembled  with  windows  breaking  and  walls 
cracking,  there  was  no  noticeable  vibration  in  the 
huge  garage.  The  prestressed  concrete  pylon  ab- 
sorbed the  tremor  and  prevented  a  single  crack  in 
the  structure. 

The  new  concrete  lends  itself  to  mass  produc- 
tion. In  the  past  three  years  more  than  150  pre- 
fabricating plants  have  been  set  up  throughout  the 
I  nited  States  to  manufacture  prestressed  products. 
Builders  no  longer  have  to  measure  and  assemble 
forms  to  pour  concrete;  now  they  can  shop  for 
ready-made  concrete  parts  as  they  need  them. 
Naturally  this  reduction  in  labor  and  materials 
makes  building  less  costly. 

Today  prestressed  concrete  promises  a  new 
era  in  heavy  construction.  Further  research  will 
undoubtedly  give  us  better  and  more  beautiful 
ways  to  build  with  concrete,  a  durable,  tough  ma- 
terial that  is  even  stronger  when  compressed. 
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Washington,  July  18 — Homebuilding  tycoon 
William  J.  Levitt  charged  today  an  administra- 
tion deadlock  over  lowering  housing  down  pay- 
ments threatens  to  bankrupt  the  nation's  builders. 

Challenging  reports  the  administration  has  de- 
cided against  making  the  cut,  he  said  Eisenhower 
remains  undecided  "while  we  in  the  industry  are 
literally  starving  to  death." 

Asked  if  he  really  meant  "literally,"  Levitt 
replied:  "Well,  that  was  a  little  poetic  license. 
But  the  builder  is  ready  to  go  bankrupt." 

Levitt  insisted  existing  down  payment  levels 
and  "tight  money"  interest  rates  will  keep  housing 
starts  to  700,000  or  less  in  the  next  year,  despite 
unofficial  administration  forecasts  of  up  to 
950,000. 


The  long-term  trend  toward  fewer  but  larger 
commercial  hatcheries  has  continued  into  1957.  In 
the  four  years  ending  January  1,  the  number  of 
hatcheries  declined  about  one-fourth;  average 
plant  size  increased  one-fourth. 

Although  fewer  than  6,000  plants  were  in 
operation  in  1956,  total  output  exceeded  all  previ- 
ous years.  More  than  2  billion  chicks  and  poults 
were  produced. 


THIS  ISSUES  COVER 

The  steel  industry  has  also  felt  the  impact  of  auto- 
maticity  and  the  need  for  fewer  and  fewer  workers.  As 
in  the  case  here,  the  production  of  steel  and  steel  prod- 
ucts is  done  by  the  operator  away  from  the  heat  and  in 
air-conditioned  control  room.    Times  have  changed. 

— Photo  Courtesy  Steelways 
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TECHNOCRACY 

North    America's    Only    Social    Dynamic 

WHAT? 

Technocracy  is  the  only  North  American 
social  movement  with  a  North  American 
program  which  has  become  widespread  on 
this  Continent.  It  has  no  affiliation  with  any 
other  organization,  group  or  association 
either  in  America  or  elsewhere.  The  basic 
unit  of  Technocracy  is  the  chartered  Section 
consisting  of  a  minimum  of  50  members  and 
running  up  to  several  hundred.  It  is  not  a 
commercial  organization  or  a  political 
party;  it  has  no  financial  subsidy  or  endow- 
ments and  has  no  debts.  Technocracy  is 
supported  entirely  by  the  dues  and  dona- 
tions of  its  own  members.  The  widespread 
membership  activities  of  Technocracy  are 
performed  voluntarily;  no  royalties,  com- 
missions or  bonuses  are  paid,  and  only  a 
small  full-time  staff  receives  subsidence  al- 
lowances. The  annual  dues  are  $9.00  which 
are  paid  by  the  member  to  his  local  Sec- 
tion. Members  wear  the  chromium  and  ver- 
million  insignia  of  Technocracy — the  Mon- 
ad, an  ancient  generic  symbol  signifying 
balance. 
WHEN? 

Technocracy  originated  in  the  winter  of 
1918-19  when  Howard  Scott  formed  a 
group  of  scientists,  engineers,  and  econo- 
mists that  became  known  in  1920  as  the 
Technical  Alliance  —  a  research  organiza- 
tion. In  1933  it  was  incorporated  under  the 
laws  of  the  State  of  New  York  as  a  non- 
profit, non-political,  non-sectarian  member- 
ship organization.  In  1934  Howard  Scott, 
Director-in-Chief,  made  his  first  Continen- 
tal lecture  tour  which  laid  the  foundation 
of  the  present  Continent-wide  membership 
organization.  Since  1934  Technocracy  has 
grown  steadily  without  any  spectacular 
spurts,  revivals,  collapses  or  rebirths.  This  is 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  press  has  gen- 
erally 'held  the  lid'  on  Technocracy,  until 
early  in  1942  when  it  made  the  tremendous 
'discovery'  that  Technocracy  had  been  re- 
born suddenly  full-fledged  with  all  its  mem- 
bers, headquarters,  etc.,  in  full  swing! 
WHERE? 

There  are  units  and  members  of  Technoc- 
racy in  almost  every  State  and  in  every 
province  in  Canada,  and  in  addition  there 
are  members  in  Alaska,  Hawaii,  Panama, 
Puerto  Rico  and  in  numerous  other  places 
with  the  Armed  Forces.  Members  of  Tech- 
nocracy are  glad  to  travel  many  miles  to 
discuss  Technocracy's  Program  with  any  in- 
terested people  and  Continental  Head- 
quarters will  be  pleased  to  inform  anyone 
of  the  location  of  the  nearest  Technocracy 
unit. 
WHO? 

Technocracy  was  built  in  America  by 
Americans.  It  is  composed  of  American  cit- 
izens of  all  walks  of  life.  Technocracy's 
membership  is  a  composite  of  all  the  occu- 
pations, economic  levels,  races  and  religions 
which  make  up  this  Continent.  Membership 
is  open  only  to  American  citizens.  Aliens 
and  politicians  are  not  eligible.  (By  politi- 
cians is  meant  those  holding  elective  office 
or  active  office  in  any  political  party.)  Doc- 
tor, lawyer,  storekeeper,  farmer,  mechanic, 
teacher,  preacher,  or  housewife — so  long  as 
you  are  a  patriotic  American — you  are  wel- 
come in  Technocracy. 


The  TECHNOCRAT 


Offering  to  the  American  public  a  medium  by  which  it  can 
learn  the  facts  regarding  the  transition  period  in  which  we  are 
moving  toward  a  New  America   of  technological   abundance. 
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There'll   Always    be    an    England' 10c 

'Our  Country   Right  or  Wrong' 15c 
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month.) 
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IT  BECOMES  IMPERATIVE 

It  becomes  imperative  that  the  conduct  of  human  affairs 
be  dominated  by  science,  the  physical  knowledge  of  the 
world  in  which  we  live.  In  the  passing  of  the  old  and  the 
instituting  of  the  new,  human  conflict  will  become  the  bitter- 
est in  history.  Science  is  hated  and  feared  by  ecclesiastical 
institutionalism,  by  corporate  enterprise  and  political 
parties.  The  fear  and  hatred  that  will  be  directed  by  these 
against  science  and  its  technological  application  will  be  far 
greater  than  those  the  Inquisition  hurled  against  all  the 
accumulated  heresies. 

— Howard   Scott 
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Editorial 


What   Goes   On    In   Venezuela? 


Critical  Comments 


FOR  SOME  ten  years,  one  Marcos  Perez 
Jiminez  has  been  dictator  of  Venezuela.  He 
was  not  elected  into  that  office;  he  took  over  the 
government  by  force  and  intrigue,  ousting  the 
popularly-elected  government — with  the  blessings 
of  the  U.  S.  State  Department,  the  American  oil 
companies,  and  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
Since  then,  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  of  oil 
and  mineral  royalties  have  flowed  into  the  coffers 
of  Jiminez;  but,  even  so,  all  of  the  oil  and  the  bulk 
of  the  profits  left  the  country,  much  to  the  disgust 
of  many  Venezuelans.  The  general  population  is 
very  poor;  the  agricultural  lands  do  not  supply 
enough  food  for  the  population;  the  people  have 
been  repressed  under  a  vicious  facist  tyranny;  the 
economy  is  suffering  from  a  severe  inflation. 

Now  there  has  been  a  revolt,  involving  the 
army,  the  police,  and  mobs  of  civilians.  Jiminez 
has  fled  into  exile.  Hundreds,  if  not  thousands, 
are  dead  and  injured.  Are  those  engaged  in  the 
uprising  to  be  known  as  Freedom  Fighters  or  as 
Bandits?  The  relative  calm  in  Washington  indi- 
cates that  the  overturn  was  neither  unexpected  nor 
undesired.  For  some  time,  there  have  been  hints 
that  Jiminez  was  not  being  as  obedient  a  stooge 
as  he  might  have  been;  he  was  showing  signs  of 
becoming  too  nationalistic — too  Venezuelan — and, 
also,  too  inclined  to  permit  technological  develop- 
ment in  that  country.  When  it  finally  becomes 
clear  where  the  State  Department,  the  oil  mer- 
chants, and  the  Church  stand,  then  we  will  know  to 
what  extent  the  revolt  was  motivated  by  an  inter- 
est in  the  welfare  of  the  people  of  Venezuela. 


Reprinted  from  Technocratic  Trendevents. 


Around   A   Hundred   Corners 

THE  BRITISH  recently  announced  some  initial 
success  in  developing  a  preliminary  technique 
for  harnessing  thermonuclear  energy;  more  par- 
ticularly, a  tiny  discharge  of  energy  in  the 
5,000,000°  range,  lasting  for  about  a  thousand  of 
a  second.  Immediately,  the  propaganda-hungry 
publicity  men  in  the  United  States  arranged  a 
grandiose  ballyhoo  splurge,  fixing  it  so  that  the 
U.  S.  could  share  the  spotlight  with  the  British. 
The  public  was  given  the  impression  that  the 
United  States  (and  the  British)  were  on  the  verge 
of  turning  the  oceans  into  pure  energy  and  thereby 
creating  a  blissful  prosperity  forevermore  (with- 
out any  basic  social  change,  of  course). 

But  there  are  a  few  catches  to  such  an  achieve- 
ment, and  these  were  not  given  much  emphasis: 
First,  sea  water  itself  cannot  be  converted  into 
thermonuclear  energy — only  one  small  element  of 
it,  namely  heavy  hydrogen,  which  can  be  extracted 
only  in  small  amounts  by  a  very  costly  process. 
Second,  the  temperature  required  for  a  thermo- 
nuclear reaction  must  be  many  times  the  five  mil- 
lion degrees  achieved  in  experiments  to-date. 
Third,  there  are  still  hundreds  of  problems  to  be 
solved  before  a  practical  energy-breeding  device 
can  be  constructed.  If  it  can  be  done  eventually, 
it  won't  be  done  by  Madison  Avenue  press  agents. 
In  the  meantime,  there  is  reason  to  suspect  that 
the  Russians  are  ahead  of  the  British;  only,  the 
Russians  prefer  to  speak  with  deeds  of  accomplish- 
ment rather  than  with  fictionalized  publicity  ad- 
vertising of  things  they  hope  they  might  do. 

— Techno  Critic 
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"CALLING  ALL  TECHNOCRATS" 


By    HOWARD   SCOTT,    Director-in-Chief 


IN  MARCH  1958  Technocracy  will  have  been  in 
operation  twenty-five  years  as  an  incorporated 
body  and  forty  years  since  we  organized  the  first 
committee  of  the  Technical  Alliance  in  the  fall  of 
1918.  There  are  many  sincere  and  loyal  Techno- 
crats across  Canada  and  the  United  States  who  do 
not  seem  to  realize  that  a  new  political  party  can 
be  founded  and  organized  almost  overnight,  given 
of  course  the  proper  sponsorship  and  a  set  of 
fortuitous  circumstances,  while  a  social  movement 
requires  the  better  part  of  fifty  years.  This  same 
type  of  Technocrat,  while  they  mantain  their  mem- 
bership, do  so  with  the  hope  that  they  will  be 
delivered  from  the  Price  System  by  postal  special 
delivery  to  each  and  every  individual.  They  do 
not  realize  that  they  are  actually  members  of  an 
organization  that  is  the  vanguard  of  social  change 
and,  as  such,  have  few,  if  any,  friends  amongst 
the  beneficiaries  of  this  Price  System,  the  bour- 
geoisie of  private  enterprise.  //  behooves  every 
Technocrat  to  realize  that  he  should  waste  little  of 
his  spare  time  outside  of  making  a  livelihood  in  all 
the  diversions  that  constitute  the  collection  of  social 
escapisms  provided  by  this  Price  System.  It  is 
quite  possible  for  their  time  to  be  so  taken  up  with 
these  social  diversions  that  practically  none  is  left 
to  further  the  work  and  aims  of  Technocracy.  Let 
every  Technocrat  realize  that  he  can't  go  back, 
that  he  must  go  on  and  he  can  only  do  so  as  part 
of  a  cohesive,  organized  body  of  active  working 
membership. 

This  system  of  the  United  States  is  partly 
laissez  faire  and  partly  a  managed  economy.  It 
has,  through  its  stupendous  amplification  of  credit 
and  the  mortgaging  of  future  purchasing  power  of 
the  nation,  succeeded  in  'snowballing'  a  prosperity 
that  is  dependent  upon  a  continuous  expansion  of 
the  economy  as  a  whole  and  the  ever  greater 
creation  of  debt.  To  the  prosperity  of  the  war  pe- 
riod has  been  added  the  boom  of  the  post-war 
prosperity  period.  Private  enterprise  has  never  had 
it  so  good  or  so  lush. 


In  housing  the  country  has  gone  in  for  the 
horizontal  expansion  known  as  'suburbia.'  It  has 
moved  forty-five  million  people  into  the  suburbs. 
In  the  cities  or  urban  centers  from  which  they 
came  they  may  have  been  Liberals,  Progressives 
or  Democrats,  but  the  possession  of  a  split-level  or 
a  ranch  house  in  'suburbia'  converts  them  into 
Conservatives,  Reactionaries,  and  Tory  Republi- 
cans. They  have  arrived  in  the  'promised  land.' 
They  have  become  members  of  the  new  American 
bourgeoisie. 


The    Stark    Reality 


Thirty  year  mortgages  aren't  long  enough  to 
keep  the  'suburbia'  boom  going.  Sparkman,  in  a 
bill,  proposes  forty  year  mortgages  with  no  down 
payment  and  4J4-  Per  cent.  Fortune  Magazine, 
on  the  other  hand,  contends  that  'such  glorious 
living  is  so  wonderful  that  in  order  to  prevent  the 
formation  of  slums  in  Suburbia,  it  is  only  just  and 
meet  that  the  next  generation  should  help  pay  for 
it',  and  Fortune  therefore  advocates  fifty  year 
mortgages  on  homes  with  one  acre  and  two  acre 
plots  of  land.  Fortune  has  a  special  reprint  ex- 
tolling their  plan,  but  the  plain  facts  of  the  case 
are  another  matter.  For  years  the  cost  of  land  in 
the  total  sales  cost  of  house  and  lot  has  been  be- 
tween 8  and  10  per  cent;  but,  now,  in  sub-division 
after  sub-division  the  land  cost  in  the  total  house 
sale  has  risen  to  20  and  25  per  cent  and  greater. 
True,  there  has  been  an  increase  in  land  values, 
but  the  stark  reality  is  that  the  country  is  running 
short  of  land  adjacent  to  urban  centers.  This  fact, 
combined  with  the  ever  rising  taxes  in  your  new 
local  areas  of  townships,  school  districts,  counties, 
etc.,  is  following  the  general  trend  of  making  it 
more  and  more  expensive.  The  costs  are  going 
ever  upwards,  ivhile  the  value  of  the  dollar  con- 
tinues to  decline. 
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As  the  Red  Queen  said  to  Alice,  'You  must 
come  from  a  very  slow  country,  because  here  you 
must  go  faster  and  faster  to  stay  where  you  are 
and  run  twice  as  fast  to  go  any  place  at  all.'  Na- 
tionally we  are  arriving  in  the  country  of  the  Red 
Queen. 


Times    Have   Changed 


Almost  any  place  across  the  United  States  and 
Canada  one  can  almost  daily  witness  the  myriad 
number  of  small  construction  jobs  of  buildings, 
houses,  etc.;  one  sees  2000  horsepower  in  auto- 
motive vehicles  parked  alongside  the  job  as  neces- 
sary transportation  to  bring  ten  men  to  work  with 
2  horsepower  of  hand  saws  and  sanders.  The 
University  of  Buffalo  is  putting  in  parking  meters 
in  order  to  help  defray  the  cost  of  parking  the 
students'  cars,  which  exceed  600,000  horsepower 
every  day.  At  some  of  our  larger  universities, 
the  students  park  well  over  a  million  horsepower 
in  their  daily  pursuit  of  higher  learning.  In  New 
York  last  year,  the  paid  attendance  at  some  of  our 
major  league  ball  parks  barely  topped  5,000,  so 
the  Giants  have  moved  to  San  Francisco  and  the 
Dodgers  have  migrated  to  the  'City  of  the 
Angels.'  It  was  only  a  few  years  ago  that  the 
annual  baseball  attendance  exceeded  forty-four 
million.  Today  it  is  questionable  whether  it  ex- 
ceeds twenty  million;  and  horse  racing,  for  the 
first  time  in  our  history,  is  running  two  million 
paid  attendance  greater  than  baseball.  How  the 
mighty  kings  of  swat  have  'struck  out'!  In  1946, 
the  U.  S.  railroads  carried  408  million  coach  and 
43  million  Pullman  car  passengers.  By  1950  the 
coach  passengers  had  dropped  to  186  million  and 
the  Pullman  car  passengers  to  22  million.  They're 
still  falling.  In  1957,  figures  still  show  less  base- 
ball attendance  and  less  railroad  passengers  than 
ever  before.  In  the  United  States  there  are  approxi- 
mately, according  to  the  latest  figures,  6  billion 
horsepower  of  prime  movers,  of  which  93  per  cent 
or  5,580,000,000  is  in  automotive  vehicles,  leav- 
ing the  remaining  7  per  cent  for  public  transpor- 
tation, industry,  public  utilities,  and  all  manufac- 
turing. 

Technocracy  is  fundamentally  correct.  It  has 
been  pointing  out  and  stressing  over  the  years  that, 
as  our  national  economy  installed  more  and  more 
energy-consuming  devices,  this  would  inevitably 
lead  to  an  ever  greater  consumption  of  extraneous 


energy,  ever  greater  physical  production  in  shorter 
time  with  less  and  less  man-hours.  The  latest  U.  S. 
Government  report  shows  that  in  the  last  ten  years 
the  population  has  increased  26  millions,  that  the 
physical  volume  of  production  has  gone  up  45  per 
cent  and  that  the  increase  in  employment  in  all 
manufacturing,  including  construction,  has  been  a 
bare  3  per  cent,  while  agriculture,  mining  and 
transportation  employment  has  declined.  In  the 
next  ten  years  the  further  introduction  of  more 
technological  equipment,  more  automation  and 
more  extraneous  energy  will  result  in  a  decrease 
in  manufacturing  employment  and  a  further  de- 
cline in  man-hours  with  an  even  greater  increase 
in  the  volume  of  physical  production.  This  report 
states  that  for  the  first  time  in  the  social  history 
of  man  over  50  per  cent  of  the  adult  working  popu- 
lation of  the  United  States  is  no  longer  engaged  in 
the  production  and  distribution  of  physical  wealth. 
How  times  have  changed!  In  other  words,  a  mi- 
nority of  the  working  population  is  producing  the 
physical  wealth  of  this  country  today.  This  minor- 
ity will  shrink  in  number  in  the  years  to  come. 

An    Obvious   Trend 


We  have  here  at  Continental  Headquarters  a 
report  on  500  corporations.  One  of  the  interesting 
trends  that  is  evidenced  in  this  report  is  the  grow- 
ing number  of  corporations  whose  employees  are 
declining  in  number  and  whose  shoreholders  are 
increasing  in  number  and  in  many  corporations 
today  the  shareholders  exceed  the  employees  two 
to  one  or  better.  The  trend  is  not  only  apparent, 
it  is  obvious.  Somewhere  along  the  line  there'll 
be  too  few  employees  and  too  many  stockholders, 
too  many  mortgages  and  fewer  payroll  hours. 
Automatic  production  equipment  doesn  t  buy 
Fords  or  Chevrolets,  drink  milk  or  eat  hamburgers 
and  it  doesn  t  have  to  pay  any  fringe  benefits, 
social  security  or  unemployment  compensation. 
Production  equipment  can  be  designed  today  to 
produce  so  fast  that,  if  operated  at  75  per  cent  of 
capacity  or  greater,  it  will  amortize  itself  out  in 
5^4  weeks  of  operation.  There  are  only  a  few 
examples  of  this  advanced  development  extant, 
but  they  point  the  trend.  For  thousands  of  years 
under  human  toil  and  hand  tools,  the  annual  in- 
crement of  production  was  so  low  that  it  took  one 
hundred  years  to  amortize  out  the  principal  and 
interest  of  any  major  debt,  and  today  science  and 
technology   have    developed   the    example    quoted 
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above,  wherein  the  capital  pay-off  rate  or  the  rate 
of  amortizing  out  the  principal  and  interest  instead 
of  being  once  in  a  century  becomes  964  times  in  a 
century. 

The  worker,  which  was  the  favorite  term  of 
the  Radical,  the  Socialist,  the  Liberal,  the  Com- 
munist and  the  union  organizer,  is  fast  disappear- 
ing. He  is  on  the  way  to  join  the  cigar  maker,  the 
glass  blower  and  the  wrought  iron  puddler  of 
yesterday.  Anything  that  is  repetitive  can  be  done 
faster  and  better  without  'em.  Karl  Marx's  'Work- 
ers of  the  World  Unite'  may  have  some  significance 
and  some  meaning  in  some  far  off  foreign  land, 
but  here  in  this  home  of  the  free  they  fall  on  the 
deaf  ears  of  the  multitude  of  millions  aspiring  to 
be  members  of  the  new  bourgeois. 

'Plagued   With   Abundance' 

This  economy  of  ours  has  succeeded  in  main- 
taining an  increasing  standard  of  livelihood  for  the 
majority  of  the  population.  The  people  o(  the 
United  States  have  more  cars,  radios,  telephones, 
etc.,  than  any  people  in  the  world.  The  metro- 
politan area  of  Greater  New  York  has  more  tele- 
phones than  half  the  world.  In  achieving  this 
prosperity  we  have  done  so  by  bribing  the  public 
with  annual  wage  rises,  fringe  benefits,  health 
plans  and  additional  old  age  retirement.  It  na- 
turally follows  of  course  that  corporate  enterprise 
has  used  these  annual  increases  as  a  basis  for 
demanding  increased  prices,  tariffs,  rates  and  tolls. 
It  therefore  follows  naturally  that,  if  volume  sales 
could  be  maintained,  profits  would  be  increased 
and  taxes  would  also  go  up.  In  order  to  increase 
sales,  the  economy  has  mortgaged  the  future  pur- 
chasing power  with  thirty-year  mortgages  and 
installment  buying.  Sears  Roebuck,  that  two  de- 
cades ago  had  only  four  per  cent  of  its  growth 
accruing  from  installment  sales,  is  now  carrying 
approximately  one  billion  dollars  in  open  install- 
ment accounts,  running  in  excess  of  forty-two  per 
cent  of  its  gross. 

In  its  frantic  desire  to  maintain  this  ever- 
expanding  economy  with  ever  greater  sales,  busi- 
ness has  been  forced  to  install  ever  greater  amounts 
of  capital  goods  per  annum  in  order  to  increase 
the  gross  national  product.  The  <  present  rate  of 
investment  is  between  36  and  38  billion  of  capital 
goods  annually.  This  expansion  in  the  past  has 
been  great  enough  so  that  each  year's  expansion 


was  large  enough  to  cover  the  previous  year's  mis- 
takes. Very  naturally  corporate  enterprise  has 
therefore  credited  this  gigantic  expansion  to  its 
own  peculiar  genius.  The  availability  of  huge 
amounts  of  credit  has  enabled  corporate  enterprise 
to  scrap  its  obsolescent  plants  and  to  build  newer 
and  bigger  and  faster  ones  and  the  technological 
achievement  has  been  such  that  they  have  been  able 
to  amortize  out  the  liquidation  of  the  old  and  the 
installation  of  the  new  with  undreamed  of  speed. 
This  of  course  is  leading  to  a  situation  unparalleled 
in  economic  history.  None  of  the  scarcity  regimes 
of  the  past  have  ever  been  plagued  with  the  abund- 
ance of  produced  wealth  from  over-capacity. 


A   Unique   Situation 


The  capacity  of  our  national  economy  has 
been  increasing  by  leaps  and  bounds  with  the 
result  that  we  are  running  into  a  unique  situation, 
either  saturation  or  diminishing  consumer  purchas- 
ing power.  The  United  States  is  rapidly  approach- 
ing a  gross  national  product  of  500  billion  dollars 
and  it  is  estimated  that  the  shortage  of  consumer 
purchasing  power  will  run  between  150  and  160 
billions  annually.  More  and  more  U.  S.  corpora- 
tions are  deriving  the  major  portion  of  their  gross 
from  sales  outside  of  Canada  and  the  United 
States,  but  this  too  is  temporary,  for  the  rest  of  the 
world  is  installing  brand  new  integrated  modern 
technological  plants  for  the  production  of  the 
goods  of  which  the  United  States  once  held  the 
dominant  position  in  world  production.  At  home 
here  in  the  United  States  our  cotton  acreage  is 
shrinking,  although  we  have  been  able  to  cover 
up  until  now  with  increased  production  per  acre. 
The  increase  in  world  cotton  acreage  occurs  out- 
side of  the  United  States — Russia,  Egypt,  Sudan, 
Brazil,  Mexico,  China,  India  are  all  increasing 
their  cotton  acreage.  India  has  doubled  her  cotton 
production  since  the  war  and  at  the  present  rate 
of  progress  is  liable  to  double  it  again  by  1960. 
China  is  coming  in  with  a  huge  increase.  The  world 
cotton  crop  may  be  expected  shortly  to  reach  45 
million  bales  and,  as  the  world  cotton  crop  in- 
creases each  million  bales,  the  United  States  makes 
a  further  retreat  in  the  world  cotton  position. 
Africa  has  increased  her  production  of  tobacco 
760  per  cent  and  the  acreage  is  still  increasing. 
This  too  is  threatening  the  position  of  the  United 
States  in  another  productive  field. 
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India  is  enlarging  the  plants  of  the  Tata  steel 
and  the  East  Bengal  iron  and  steel.  These  are 
private  enterprises,  but  they  are  also  building  four 
brand  new  integrated  steel  plants  in  India.  China 
is  enlarging  the  big  steel  plant  at  Anshan  in  Man- 
churia but  it  is  constructing  a  modern  integrated 
steel  plant  at  Wuhan  on  the  Yangtze  600  miles 
inland  from  the  sea.  Another  new  steel  plant  is 
under  way  at  Pactow  in  North  China  considerably 
west  of  Anshan  in  Manchuria.  China  is  expected 
to  produce  over  5  million  tons  of  steel.  If  they  can 
successfully  complete  their  present  undertaking, 
they  will  more  than  double  their  steel  output  by 
1960.  China  has  also  brought  in  four  new  oil 
fields,  one  at  Karamai  in  Western  Sinkiang  near 
the  Russian  border  not  far  from  Alma  Ata  in 
Russia  and  Yumen  in  central  Sinkiang  and  at 
Tsinan,  of  which  these  are  the  main  ones.  These 
are  big  developments  and  are  producing  both  gas 
and  oil. 


pletely  integrated  units,  operated  by  economies 
that  have  lower  living  costs  and  lower  living 
standards.  They  too  will  have  surpluses  with  which 
to  hit  the  world  market.  All  of  this  of  course  is 
tending  to  increase  the  world-wide  inflation.  It's 
happening  from  Chile  to  Finland,  from  France  to 
Egypt  to  Argentina.  This  situation  of  course  makes 
it  more  and  more  difficult  for  the  United  States 
to  maintain  the  prosperity  of  an  ever-expanding 
economy.  The  more  we  are  restricted  from  dump- 
ing our  surpluses  abroad,  the  more  complicated 
becomes  the  problem  of  disposing  of  our  huge 
surpluses  at  home.  Government  subsidies,  protect- 
ive tariff,  depletion  allowances,  fast  tax  write-offs 
and  shorter  work  weeks  will  in  the  long  run  con- 
tribute next  to  nothing  to  any  economic  solution. 
A    slight  delay  is  the  best  they  can  hope  for. 

Tide    Is   Turning 


Complicating   the    Problem 


We  mention  these  as  only  a  few  instances  of 
something  that  is  happening  around  the  world, 
for  technology  is  invading  every  area  of  the  globe 
that  has  the  energy  and  the  raw  material  resources 
to  maintain  large-scale  production.  This  techno- 
logical invasion  of  the  so-called  under-developed 
areas  of  the  world  is  being  felt  in  its  impact  on 
the  world's  markets  for  new  cement  plants,  textile 
plants,  plywood,  machine  tool,  power  plants  and 
food  processing  plants  are  increasing  at  a  faster 
rate  of  growth  than  they  are  here  in  the  United 
States.  The  United  States  that  once  upon  a  time 
could  dump  its  lard,  its  pork,  cotton,  tobacco,  steel, 
fertilizer,  lumber  and  plywood  around  the  world, 
is  now  in  the  midst  of  an  international  technologi- 
cal squeeze  because  each  year  the  U.S.A.  has  less 
territory  left  in  which  it  can  dump.  The  techno- 
logical production  of  the  rest  of  the  world  is 
moving  up.   The  equipment  is  brand  new  and  com- 


The  elite  tycoons  of  our  free  enterprise  system 
will  do  everything  possible  within  their  power  to 
maintain  the  status  quo.  This  means  of  course 
that  prices  and  costs  along  with  wages  may  be 
expected  to  rise  still  higher  and  that  taxes  will 
follow  suit.  There  might  be  some  slight  cutback 
in  Federal  taxes  but  there  will  be  an  increase  in 
taxes  in  the  thousands  of  lesser  taxing  bodies  and, 
if  we  Technocrats  may  be  permitted  to  hope,  we 
hope  that  this  economy  continues  for  several  years 
more  to  expand  its  capital  goods  at  the  rate  of  36 
billions  per  annum  or  better.  Nationally  we  are 
over-capacitized  now  and  a  few  more  years  of  this 
expansion  will  contribute  to  our  national  economic 
constipation. 

The  Technocrats  have  nothing  to  fear  from  the 
march  of  events.  The  tide  is  turning,  not  only  here 
in  the  United  States  but  around  the  world.  Tech- 
nocracy's position  on  the  long  range  basis  is  un- 
assailable. Let's  close  our  ranks  and  be  prepared 
for  the  coming  situation  that  tomorrow  will  bring 
to  this  Continent  and  to  the  world. 


Los  Angeles — Electrical  development  within 
the  past  50  years  has  given  the  American  workman 
the  highest  horsepower  aid  in  industrial  history,  a 
retired  California  Institute  of  Technology  faculty 
member  recently  told  an  Electric  Club  luncheon 
at  the  Biltmore. 


Dr.  Royal  W.  Sorenson  said  that  the  American, 
workingman  has  an  eight-horsepower -per  man  as- 
sistance. Two  years  ago,  while  visiting  in  an 
English  speaking  country,  the  speaker  said,  he 
saw  workmen  constructing  a  road  with  simple 
hand  tools. 
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The  SWAN  SONG  of  FREE 
ENTERPRISE 


The  'Free  Enterprise  System*  is  a  euphemistic  term 
for  a  discordant  heterogeny  of  ruthless  private  enter- 
prise— usually  corporate  in  structure — whose  primary 
goal  is  the  waging  of  economic  predation  against  the 
citizenry  of  the  area  concerned.  In  America,  this  'Sys- 
tem' has  grown  up  with  the  repuhlic;  and  the  republic 
has  been  suborned  to  suit  its  purposes.  But,  now,  Free 
Enterprise  has  about  run  its  course.  Its  Swan  Song  is 
being  composed  by  factors  beyond  its  control. 


WHEN  the  United  States  was  founded  as  a 
new  nation  on  the  North  American  Conti- 
nent, it  had,  as  a  nation,  an  opportunity 
seldom  presented  to  any  nation  or  area  in  modern 
times.  Its  future  destiny  was  in  its  own  hand, 
almost  free  of  any  outside  interference.  The  area 
under  its  sovereignty  was  mostly  unsettled  terri- 
tory; the  population  was  sparse;  Old  World  tra- 
ditions required  no  particular  observance  over 
here;  and  there  was  no  strongly  intrenched  social 
class  in  general  control  of  wealth  and  affairs.  It 
was  an  opportune  time  for  making  bold  decisions 
and  for  planning  anew,  with  vision  for  the  future 
and  a  decent  respect  for  human  welfare. 

But  such  was  not  to  be;  for,  the  Founding 
Fathers  were  not  bold,  free-thinking,  decent  human 
beings.  Rather,  they  were  timid  and  selfish, 
narrow-minded  and  greedy,  personally  ambitious 
and  quite  disrespectful  of  the  welfare  of  human 
beings  in  general.  For  the  most  part,  they  were 
too  old  and  too  set  in  their  thinking  and  their 
ways.  They  would  not  rise  above  the  level  of 
other  conventional  social  administrators  of  the 
period  nor  break  clean  with  European  social  tra- 
ditions. Those  among  them  who  seized  control  of 
administrative  affairs  represented  property  and 
invested  wealth,  as  well  as  the  bourgeois  social 
concepts  of  Upper  Class  Europe.  They  made  some 
changes  in  the  political  facade;  they  authorized 
a  new  denomination  of  currency;  and  they  made 


a  pretense  of  bringing  the  public  into  social  de- 
cisions. But  they  wanted,  and  permitted,  no  basic 
changes — only  a  certain  amount  of  shifting  with 
respect  to  who  was  to  manipulate  the  wealth  and 
the  facilities  for  gathering  in  the  loot.  It  is  a  his- 
torical deception  to  refer  to  the  political  separation 
ol  "The  Colonies'  from  England  as  a  revolution. 
There  ivas  nothing  revolutionary  about  it. 

If  anything,  the  setup  of  the  United  States 
was  counter-revolutionary.  There  had  been  a  cer- 
tain ferment  among  the  people  for  social  change, 
but  this  ferment  did  not  extend  to  the  recognized 
heroes  of  the  period.  Their  major  concern,  out- 
side of  using  this  dissent  as  a  lever  for  effecting 
political  separation,  was  to  squelch  it  before  it 
had  a  chance  to  become  a  social  movement.  Thomas 
Paine  and  a  few  other  revolutionaries  of  that  time 
did  attempt  to  stir  up  a  movement  for  social 
change,  but  Thomas  Paine  was  hounded  wherever 
he  went  and  finally  died  in  disgrace.  Benjamin 
Franklin  and  Thomas  Jefferson  are  reputed  to 
nave  supported  the  'revolution,'  but  this  support 
was  more  academic  than  practical.  Yet,  the  fer- 
ment was  of  sufficient  influence  to  force  a  com- 
promise from  reactionist!!  in  the  form  of  the  Bill 
of  Rights.  This  controversial  document,  however, 
did  not  achieve  acceptance  as  part  of  the  original 
Constitution,  but  was  relegated  to  the  status  of  a 
set  of  amendments  to  be  voted  on  afterwards. 
This  much  political  concession  was  attainable  at 
the  top,  not  because  anyone  particularly  desired  it, 
but,  mainly  because  there  was  such  a  diversity  of 
interests  and  background  represented  among  the 
Founding  Fathers  that  no  faction  was  sufficiently 
dominant  to  seize  full  control;  and,  in  order  to 
preserve  their  respective  minority  interests  from 
molestation  by  competitive  interests,  they  agreed 
to  certain  safeguards  against  abuse  and  seizure. 
The  Bill  of  Rights,  stated  in  generalized  language 
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for  the  most  part,  was  enough  to  appease  the 
agitators  for  human  rights;  but  nobody  was  par- 
ticularly happy  with  the  result  as  a  whole,  unless 
it  was  the  big  property  owners. 

Under  the  old  patterns  of  Europe,  the  'Crown' 
was  the  legal  custodian  of  certain  large  enter- 
prises and  public  services;  and,  although  the 
responsibility  for  providing  public  services  was 
usually  abused  and  neglected  most  disgracefully, 
the  government  was  at  least  nominally  in  control 
of  large  segments  of  national  affairs.  In  the  new 
United  States  of  America,  there  developed  a  re- 
action against  centralized  control  and  an  enthusi- 
asm for  private  enterprise  anarchy.  The  first 
Articles  of  Confederation  proved  so  loose  and 
sloppy  that  they  had  to  be  abandoned  in  favor  of 
something  a  little  more  cohesive;  the  Constitution 
was  this  compromise.  It  still  validates  the  dis- 
astrous States  Rights  provisions  and  upholds  the 
myth  of  forty-eight  sovereign  states. 

Only   Slow    Rot 

Although  the  economic  life  of  the  average 
family  in  early  America  was  difficult,  there  al- 
ways remained  the  opportunity  to  pick  up  and 
move  farther  west  should  conditions  get  too 
stringent.  This  had  its  hazards,  but  it  did  afford 
an  expression  of  freedom  of  a  sort.  There  was 
plenty  of  unsettled  land  on  the  Continent,  and  the 
government  officials  were  content  to  open  it  up 
to  whomever  would  move  into  it,  including  the 
looters,  the  spoilers,  and  the  exploiters.  In  time, 
the  federal  cavalry  was  available  to  defend  pri- 
vate enterprise  against  the  Reds  of  that  day;  who, 
although  they  claimed  prior  right  to  the  territory, 
practiced  communal  living  and  neglected  the  legal 
gimmick  of  keeping  record  of  deeds  and  grants. 

With  an  abundance  of  new  land,  fertile  soil, 
great  forests,  rich  mineral  deposits,  wild  game, 
and  numerous  fresh  water  streams,  the  exploiters 
'never  had  it  so  good.'  Most  localities  soon  came 
under  the  domination  of  petty  tyrants,  who  gained 
control  (by  fair  means  and  foul)  of  the  primary 
assets  of  the  respective  localities.  Still,  for  a  con- 
siderable period,  there  was  a  fair  opportunity  for 
the  little  people  to  gain  a  subsistence  foothold  in 
the  form  of  a  small  tract  of  land  or  a  mining 
claim.  The  first  great  Republican  give-away,  the 
Homestead  Act  of  Abraham  Lincoln's  administra- 
tion, divested  the  United  States  government  of  its 
principal  holdings  of  land,  turning  them  over  to 


private  enterprise.  In  this  give-away,  the  common 
man  was  provided  an  opportunity  to  sweat  out  the 
development  of  a  small  farm  from  some  portion  of 
the  undeveloped  public  domain. 

After  the  first  settlement  of  the  land  came 
industrialization  and  commerce.  Then,  the  ex- 
ploitable resources  proceeded  to  disappear  rapidly. 
The  buffalo  and  carrier  pigeons  vanished;  the 
streams  became  polluted;  the  farm  land  was  leach- 
ed of  its  fertility  and  the  pasturelands  were  over- 
grazed and  turned  into  wastelands;  the  better  trees 
of  the  forests  were  cut  out  and  the  areas  were 
turned  into  desolated  tracts  of  stumps,  slashed 
timber,  and  brush.  For  a  while,  America  could 
afford  the  orgies  of  free  enterprise,  despite  its 
waste  and  inefficiency.  The  effects  of  Free  Enter- 
prise were  not  too  disastrous  on  the  country  as  a 
whole  so  long  as  there  was  new  territory  to  be 
settled  and  the  primary  engines  of  work  were 
human  bodies  and  draft  animals.  The  rate  of 
dissipating  resources,  under  those  conditions,  was 
not  rapid  enough  to  bring  on  sudden  decay,  only 
slow  rot. 

But  as  Free  Enterprise  began  using  extraneous 
energy  and  improved  machines,  it  became  intoxi- 
cated with  success  and  greed;  and  America  grew 
great  and  terrible. 


Spite   of   Free   Enterprise 


This  does  not  imply  that  the  United  States 
became  a  great  power  because  of  its  Free  Enter- 
prise economy.  Rather,  America  grew  in  spite  of 
Free  Enterprise.  Part  of  the  growth  was  due  to 
the  expansion  of  territorial  settlement  and  an  in- 
creasing population.  More  of  it  was  due  to  the 
fact  that  America's  growth  period  coincided  with 
the  early  period  of  technological  acceleration  in 
the  world.  There  is  no  doubt  that  America  could 
have  been  much  greater  and  that  it  could  have 
become  a  much  more  pleasant  place  in  which  to 
live  if  its  growth  had  taken  place  under  a  central- 
ized governmental  control  dedicated  to  developing 
the  area  for  the  welfare  of  all  its  inhabitants. 
Further,  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  would  have  been 
far  ahead  of  its  present  position  even  under  a 
dynamic  government  enterprise  system  in  charge 
of  economic  development  rather  than  under  a 
hodge-podge  of  anarchic  conflicting  free  enter- 
prises. 
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Even  the  Soviet  Union,  once  it  abandoned  its 
free  enterprise,  has  made  remarkable  progress, 
although  its  economy  is  operated  as  a  Price 
System  state  enterprise  under  political  control. 
China,  also,  has  surged  ahead  since  it  de-empha- 
sized its  Free  Enterprise  less  than  ten  years  ago. 

Government  enterprise  has  one  distinct  advan- 
tage over  private  enterprise- — it  does  not  have  to 
make  a  profit.  The  United  States  Post  Office,  a 
government  enterprise,  has  operated  at  a  book- 
keeping loss  for  years;  still,  its  function  goes  on 
and  it  is,  on  the  whole,  very  effective  and  bene- 
ficial. In  Russia,  the  steel  industry  has  to  make 
only  steel;  it  does  not  have  to  make  a  profit.  It 
can  keep  operating  and  expanding  even  at  a  steady 
financial  loss.  (For  all  we  know,  it  may  be 
making  a  good  profit;  the  important  point  is,  it 
doesn't  have  to.)  When  the  American  steel  in- 
dustry is  unable  to  operate  profitably  at  full 
capacity,  it  must  curtail  operations  and  reduce  its 
employment  and  other  financial  obligations:  at  the 
same  time,  it  creates  a  scarcity  of  steel,  which  can 
then  be  distributed  at  the  maximum  price  level. 

Private  enterprise  in  the  I  nited  States  has 
always  frowned  on  any  kind  of  cooperative  enter- 
prise and  has,  on  occasion,  taken  drastic  measures 
against  it,  realizing  that  it  could  not  compete  on 
even  terms  with  any  form  of  cooperative  endeavor, 
either  from  the  standpoint  of  cost  or  efficiency. 
In  fact,  American  industry  even  fights  against  im- 
proved  technological  improvements  in  its  own 
industrial  plants,  fearing  the  effects  of  improved 
techniques  on  the  economic  setup.  Nevertheless, 
much  improvement  has  penetrated  industry,  par- 
ticularly in  recent  years,  not  because  of  foresight 
or  a  spirit  of  progress,  but  primarily  as  a  means 
of  cutting  labor  costs  and  increasing  the  rate  of 
production.  The  improvement  is  more  noticeable 
in  the  machines  of  production  than  in  the  gadgets 
produced  for  the  consumer.  A  common  remark  of 
service  maintenance  men  is,  'they  don't  put  as 
good  material  into  things  now  as  they  used  to.' 
Another  comment  is,  'they  don't  make  things  to  be 
repaired  anymore;  you  have  to  buy  whole  new 
parts.'  The  game  of  private  enterprise  is  to  take 
the  consumer  for  all  he  can  stand — cash  and  credit. 

Private  enterprise  is  predatory  in  nature,  pro- 
ducing goods  and  giving  service  only  incidentally 
to  making  dividends  for  the  stockholders.  The 
less  it  gives  in  relation  to  what  it  takes,  the  better 
the  situation  is  for  private  enterprise.    One  of  its 


main  strategic  procedures  is  planned  obsolescence. 
Frequent  changes  of  style  have  only  one  objective; 
namely,  to  make  the  previous  style  'old-fashioned' 
and,  thereby,  unfit  for  a  proud  owner  to  keep  on 
the  premises.  Men's  and  women's  clothing  are 
subjected  to  this  strategy  with  more  viciousness, 
perhaps,  than  anything  else.  In  men's  suits,  for 
example,  the  merchandising  program  for  any  one 
year  calls  for  promoting  that  year's  style,  down- 
grading the  previous  year's  style,  and  making 
publicity  preparation  for  next  year's  style.  If  you 
got  your  suit  three  years  ago,  you're  hopelessly 
out  of  style — that's  what  they  want  you  to  feel. 

Consequently,  private  enterprise  is  no  good 
for  the  consumer.  What  he  buys  is  drastically 
over-priced  in  terms  of  direct  cost  of  production. 
While  goods  may  be  shiny  and  pretty  on  the  sur- 
face, they  are  usually  cheapened  and  shoddy 
underneath  the  surface,  particularly  in  the  parts 
which  are  subject  to  the  greatest  strains.  The 
maker  keeps  always  in  mind  the  strategy  of  plan- 
ned obsolescence.  Once,  things  were  made  to  last 
for  several  generations;  and,  when  something  did 
go  wrong,  it  could  be  readily  repaired.  That  is  all 
changed  now.  With  the  Model-T  Ford,  anyone 
with  elementary  mechanical  experience  could  re- 
pair and  overhaul  his  car.  With  the  later  models, 
most  difficulties  had  to  be  taken  care  of  by  a 
garage  mechanic.  With  the  latest  models,  not  even 
mosl  garage  mechanics  can  repair  them.  The  ideal 
situation,  from  the  standpoint  of  private  enterprise, 
will  have  arrived  when  the  car  (or  anything  else) 
i~  not  repaired  at  all — you  just  throw  it  away  and 
get  a  new  one. 

Factors   at   Work 


The  sad  thing  about  these  shenanigans  is  that 
the  public  is  all  too  eager  to  cooperate  with  busi- 
ness, providing  individual  pride  can  be  appeased 
by  ostentation  and  there  is  sufficient  payoff  from 
the  system  to  permit  widespread  participation. 
Besides,  most  people  are  in  the  racket  themselves, 
in  one  degree  or  another.  It  is  somthing  like  the 
hypothetical  community  that  flourishes  by  the 
members  all  taking  in  each  others  laundry.  The 
fallacy  of  that  concept  is  that,  in  practice,  there 
is  not  enough  laundry,  and  there  is  no  means  of 
realizing  a  net  profit  for  everyone.  The  real 
denouement  comes  when  someone  sets  up  an  auto- 
mated laundry  and  grabs  off  all  the  business. 
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Since  a  private  enterprise  economy  must  make 
a  profit  or  fold  up,  it  can  operate  only  under 
conditions  of  continuous  expansion,  wherein  this 
year's  take  is  greater  than  last  year's  costs.  If  the 
economy  should  level  off  in  the  sum  of  its  oper- 
ations, it  stagnates  and  comes  to  a  halt;  for,  there 
is  too  much  'frictional'  loss  for  it  to  run  smoothly 
on  its  own  momentum.  The  main  reason  for  this 
is  that  under  static  conditions  the  system  does  not 
put  enough  purchasing  power  into  the  hands  of  the 
consumer  to  buy  up  the  produce  of  the  system. 

The  System  is  handicapped  if  any  of  the  fol- 
lowing events  take  place:  (1)  More  goods  are  im- 
ported  than  exported;    (2)    Debts   are   paid   off; 

(3)  Money  is  taken  out  of  the  area;  (4)  Money  is 
saved;  (5)  More  goods  are  produced  than  can  be 
sold  at  a  profit;  (6)  Services  are  collectivized  on 
a  non-profit  basis;  (7)  Self-help  and  direct  barter 
between  consumers  becomes  extensive. 

The  System  is  benefited  if  any  of  these  things 
take  place:  (1)  Goods  are  exported  out  of  the 
area;  (2)  Money  is  brought  into  the  area  from 
the  outside;   (3)   Money  is  taken  out  of  savings; 

(4)  More  debt  is  created  than  is  paid  off;  (5) 
Some  individuals  suffer  losses  and  bankruptcies; 
(6)  There  is  an  increased  individual  dependence 
on  commerce  for  goods  and  services;  (7)  A  peren- 
nial scarcity  of  goods  and  services  is  maintained. 

From  this,  it  can  be  seen  that  the  Tifeblood' 
of  the  Free  Enterprise  System  is  money.  The 
production  and  distribution  of  physical  goods  and 
services  is  incidental,  and  secondary ,  to  the  flow 
of  money.  If  the  flow  of  money  peters  out,  be- 
comes stagnated,  or  is  congested  in  a  few  pockets, 
consumer  distress  follows.  The  only  ways  business 
can  get  relief  is  by:  The  creation  of  new  debt; 
increased  exports;  import  of  investment  capital; 
government  subsidy;  redistribtuion  of  the  mone- 
tary wealth;  revaluation  of  the  currency  in  terms 
of  goods  (inflation  or  deflation) ;  or  repudiation 
of  debts.  All  of  these  remedies  are  at  best  tempor- 
ary and  palliative.  The  only  long-term  remedy  for 
Free  Enterprise  illness  is  continuous  expansion; 
but  that,  too,  comes  to  an  end  in  time — with  ac- 
celerating rapidity  if  the  technology  of  the  area 
expands  enough  to  overproduce  consumption. 

It  can  be  further  seen  from  the  above  enumer- 
ations that  what  is  good  for  Free  Enterprise  is 
bad  for  the  consumer;  and  what  is  good  for  the 
consumer  is  bad  for  Free  Enterprise.  But  it  is 
futile  to  evangelize  against  Free  Enterprise  on  a 
moralistic  basis.   People  are  not  reformed  by  con- 


version; and  social  systems  are  not  changed  by 
mere  agitation  for  change.  Such  efforts,  at  most, 
have  only  a  contributing  effect  AFTER  other 
compelling  factors  enter  in  to  force  decisive 
action. 

Such  factors  are  already  at  work  in  America 
— already  playing  the  Swan  Song  of  Free  Enter- 
prise. 

Stymieing    Progress 

Let  us  see  how  these  factors  effect  one  depart- 
ment of  America's  Free  Enterprise  economy; 
namely,  Railroad  transportation  enterprise.  For 
a  century,  the  railroads  of  the  United  States  ex- 
panded, both  in  miles  of  trackage  and  in  volume 
of  haulage.  The  Railroads  were  powerful  insti- 
tutions; and,  among  other  things,  were  highly 
successful  in  finagling  huge  grants  of  land  and 
other  subsidy  from  the  government.  Abraham 
Lincoln  acquired  fame  and  fortune  as  an  attorney 
for  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad,  and  this  no  doubt 
contributed  to  his  election  as  the  first  Republican 
president  of  the  United  States.  The  Railroads 
forced  the  abandonment  of  the  much  cheaper 
freight  haulage  of  the  inland  waterways  system, 
and  they  consistently  fought  against  further  de- 
velopment of  the  waterways.  They  were  a  signifi- 
cant factor  in  stymieing  the  Saint  Lawrence  Sea- 
way for  half  a  century.  Some  of  America's  great- 
est 'Captains  of  Industry'  were  Railroad  financiers 
and  promoters. 

But  since  World  War  I,  the  Railroads  have 
been  losing  out  in  the  Free  Enterprise  game.  So 
long  as  they  held  a  virtual  monopoly  on  transpor- 
tation in  the  United  States,  they  were  riding  high 
and  reaping  handsome  profits.  At  the  same  time, 
they  did  practically  nothing  to  improve  railroad 
service  and  efficiency.  Changes  had  to  be  forced 
on  them  slowly  and  against  much  resistance.  This 
pressure  came  from  the  growing  magnitude  of  the 
job  to  be  done,  from  public  resentment  against  the 
hazards  and  arrogance  of  the  service,  and  from  the 
competition  of  rival  transportation  systems.  Dur- 
ing the  past  forty  years,  competition  has  become 
increasingly  severe;  and  the  public,  as  well  as 
other  enterprises,  have  been  glad  to  patronize  it 
whenever  it  could  be  used  to  advantage — as  the 
lesser  of  two  evils.  This  competition  came  in  the 
form  of  trucks,  buses,  airplanes,  private  cars, 
pipelines,    and   waterways.     The    Railroads,    with 
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their  inflated  capitalization,  cannot  compete  with 
these  other  forms  of  transportation  and  still  pay 
satisfactory  dividends  to  the  investors. 

The  Railroads  have  tried  to  meet  the  decline 
in  volume  of  business  with  increased  rates  for 
passengers  and  freight.  This  maneuver  forced  a 
greater  transfer  of  patronage  to  other  forms  of 
transportation  and  resulted  in  a  still  further  de- 
cline of  business  for  the  Railroads.  So  they  raised 
the  rates  again,  and  again.  Now,  they  are  howling 
for  permission  to  charge  still  further  increases. 
The  elite  passengers  have  taken  to  the  airlines  and 
the  thrifty  ones  are  traveling  by  bus  and  family 
car.  During  and  since  World  War  II,  waterway- 
transportation  has  been  expanded,  particularly  for 
the  haulage  of  bulk  freight,  because  of  the  lesser 
costs.  Pipelines  rather  than  tank  cars  transport 
most  of  the  oil  nowadays;  and  coal  haulage  has 
declined  to  a  fraction  ol   its  lormer  volume. 

The   Greatest   Handicap 

Aside  from  fare  and  freight  rate  increases, 
the  Railroads  have  tried  to  meet  the  situation  by 
mergers  of  companies  and  consolidation  of  track- 
age; by  technological  improvements  in  engines, 
signal  equipment,  and  train  assembly  yards;  by 
curtailment  of  service;  all  of  which  means  a  re- 
duction in  operating  and  office  personnel.  But, 
still,  the  concepts  of  railroad  management  are  too 
fixed  and  reactionary  for  this  new  dynamic  age 
ol  technology.  Their  greatest  handicap  is  their 
Free  Enterprise  fixations. 

A  couple  of  times  in  the  recent  past,  the  Rail- 
roads have  favored  nationalization,  provided  the 
government  would  indemnify  them  at  their  in- 
flated values.  They  recovered  from  this  'depres- 
sion' temporarily  during  the  following  World  War 
II  when  they  were  blessed  with  capacity  haulage 
of  freight  and  passengers,  mostly  war  materiel 
and  military  personnel.  But  their  situation  is  get- 
ting desperate  again,  so  much  so  that,  soon,  they 
will  likely  be  willing  to  dump  their  property 
holdings  (or  whatever  they  can  get — or  for  noth- 
ing, just  to  get  out  from  under  the  costs.  Just  re- 
cently, one  of  the  more  successful  Railroad  tycoons 
blew  his  brains  out  with  a  shotgun,  for  no  appar- 
ent reason  other  than  despondency  over  business 
conditions. 

A  fundamental  trouble  with  the  Railroads  in 
the   United  States   is  their   managerial  and  tech- 


nological obsolescence.  There  is  still  no  railroad 
in  the  United  States  which  spans  the  Continent. 
There  are  too  many  companies,  too  much  track 
mileage,  too  much  duplication  of  lines;  and  the 
equipment  and  general  design  are  out-dated.  The 
track  gauge  is  too  narrow  to  permit  improved  car 
design  and  allow  fast  train  speeds.  The  present 
excessive  hazards  at  fast  speed  are  a  great  handi- 
cap to  the  Railroads.  These  hazards  are  due, 
primarily,  to  the  general  design  of  the  tracks  and 
the  cars.  The  terminals  are  extremely  inefficient 
and  inconvenient,  both  in  the  handling  of  pas- 
sengers and  the  handling  of  freight.  The  handling 
of  passenger  baggage  is  a  chronic  irritation  to 
railroad  travelers. 

In  order  to  have  an  efficient,  integrated,  and 
Continentwide  railroad  system,  there  would  have 
to  be  instituted  a  centralized  control,  a  bold  new 
redesign  of  tracks  and  the  track  system,  the  roll- 
ing stock,  and  the  terminals;  there  would  have  to 
be  standardization  of  equipment  handling  and 
service;  and  there  would  have  to  be  rapid  move- 
ment of  passenger  and  perishable  freight  traffic, 
and  low-cost,  off-peak  movement  of  bulk  freight. 
Not  only  must  the  railroads  be  standardized  and 
integrated  within  themselves,  but,  they  must  also 
be  integrated  with  the  waterways,  highways,  air- 
ways, and  pipelines.  And  there  must  be  a  general 
standardization  of  container  units.  A  container 
unit  on  a  truck  should  be  suitable  as  a  container 
unit  for  railroad  cars,  for  fresh-water  barges,  and 
for  ocean-going  ships;  thus,  avoiding  unloading 
and  reassembly  of  contents.  But  there  is  no  chance 
that  such  coordination  and  efficiency  can  be 
achieved  under  Free  Enterprise.  To  achieve  it, 
railroad  transportation  would  have  to  be  treated 
as  an  Area  service,  concerned  only  with  transpor- 
tation and  not  with  making  a  profit. 

An   Over-All    Design 

We  have  dwelt  on  the  example  of  railroad 
transportation,  since  it  is  obviously  approaching 
demise  as  a  private  enterprise  endeavor.  All  other 
major  industries  and  services  are  approaching  the 
same  end,  some  faster  than  others.  And  in  every 
case,  the  ultimate  answer — barring  chaos  or  annihi- 
lation— is  the  same:  Centralized  control  of  de- 
sign, installation,  and  operation.  This  is  not  the 
same  as  the  mere  regulation  of  the  management 
after   the    physical    system    is   installed,    which    is 
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what  most  'government  control'  means  today. 
Even  most  socialist  concepts  do  not  embrace  a  re- 
design of  the  system  and  its  operating  character- 
istics. 

We  are  learning  slowly  to  recognize  that  the 
functions  of  the  Continent  cannot  be  designed,  in- 
stalled, and  operated  piecemeal;  rather,  that  the 
whole  Continental  design  must  be  worked  out  first, 
then  the  component  parts  fitted  into  the  over-all 
design.  The  present  practice  is  to  'create'  a  lot  of 
separate  elements,  then  put  them  together  into  a 
grotesque  conglomerate.  This  is  no  better  illus- 
trated than  in  our  rocket  and  satellite  programs. 

Technocracy  foresaw  this  need  many  years  ago 
and  designed  a  Continental  social  mechanism  ac- 
cordingly. This  design  is  an  essential  preparation 
for  the  first  fundamental  change  in  human  society 
to-date — the  change  from  a  scarcity  economy  to  an 
economy  of  abundance.  That  means,  incidentally, 
the  elimination  of  all  values  stated  in  terms  of 
price,  all  business  predation  including  racketeer- 
ing and  other  economic-based  crime,  all  politics. 
For  the  first  time,  the  human  consumer,  rather 
than  the  economic  welfare  of  economic  predators, 
will  be  the  primary  concern  of  the  social  organi- 
zation. 

As  one  factor  in  the  economy  after  another 
finds  itself  running  into  an  impasse,  its  adminis- 
trators will  be  compelled  by  events  either  to  desert 
their  respective  enterprises  or  take  the  'quick  way' 
out.  No  Captain  of  Free  Enterprise  is  going  to 
hold  on  for  long  to  his  'rights'  in  the  system  once 
the    profits    stop    flowing    in.     Out    of    economic 


impasse  will  come  action  for  social  change. 
Whether  that  action  will  be  intelligent  or  destruc- 
tive depends  on  the  number  of  people  who  under- 
stand what  is  happening  and  what  must  be  done. 
That  number  does  not  have  to  be  large,  but  it 
must  have  organization  and  a  unified  social  ob- 
jective. To-date,  Technocracy  alone  provides  the 
organization,  the  unity,  the  intelligence,  and  the 
strategy  needed  to  meet  America's  changing  social 
order. 


A  Great  Objective 


The  major  problems  of  our  time  do  not  deal 
with  flights  into  outer  space,  or  with  trips  to  the 
moon,  or  with  parity  in  annihilative  potential. 
The  major  problems  of  our  time  are  concerned 
with  social  organization,  with  technological  design 
and  integration,  and  with  minimal  energy  and  re- 
source cost  in  the  production  and  distribution  of 
abundance. 

It  is  still  not  too  late  for  qualified  North 
American  citizens  to  count  themselves  in  on  the 
greatest  social  movement  in  history — to  be  among 
the  first  to  advance  human  civilization  into  a  new 
social  Era.  As  a  pioneer  in  Technocracy,  you 
will  not  get  rich,  nor  will  you  find  the  accommoda- 
tions very  plush;  but  you  will  have  a  great  and 
exhilerating  objective  in  life,  and  in  the  end  you 
will  be  on  the  winning  side. 

— Wilton  Ivie 


FOR  NORTH  AMERICA 


A  New  Pattern 


T  N  great-grandmother's  time,  a  pattern  for  a 
-*-  dress,  an  apron,  or  other  garment  was  often 
passed  from  one  neighbor  to  another,  each  neigh- 
bor cutting  out  a  similar  pattern.  By  alteration 
and  adjustment  here  and  there,  the  same  pattern 
could  be  used  for  outlining  the  garments  for  sev- 
eral members  of  the  household.  The  success  of 
their  achievements  depended  largely  on  accurate 
observation  and  measurement;  also  on  foresight 
in  determining  the  most  probable  changes  to  be 


made  in  the  future,  to  make  the  garment  continue 
to  fit  the  person  for  whom  it  was  intended.  This 
was  the  general  method  used  by  the  field  run  of 
American  women.  Only  a  blessed  few,  who  could 
keep  up  with  the  latest  styles  and  have  others  do 
their  work  for  them,  were  able  to  avoid  this  social 
procedure. 

Much  of  America's  social  pattern  has  been 
perpetuated  in  similar  ways,  being  handed  down 
from   one   generation   to   another.     However,   one 
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significant  difference  must  be  noted;  many  of  the 
changes  that  should  have  been  made  from  time  to 
time  were  never  made.  The  few  who  were  elected 
to  guide  the  affairs  of  state,  continued  to  employ 
very  much  the  same  patterns  their  forefathers  had 
used  in  foreign  lands,  without  making  the  changes 
essential  to  fitting  their  operations  to  this  Conti- 
nent. 

In  the  clays  of  the  hoe,  the  spade,  and  the 
wooden  plow,  while  we  were  still  living  in  a  slow- 
moving,  agrarian  type  of  civilization,  our  best 
efforts  could  not  overcome  the  condition  of 
scarcity.  Mistakes  were  mostly  small  and  did  not 
matter  much  insofar  as  the  whole  economy  was 
concerned;  they  were  soon  forgotten.  But,  today, 
we  arc  living  in  an  economy  of  near  abundance, 
and  the  old  patterns  no  longer  suffice.  Due  to  the 
introduction  of  technology,  the  social  patterns  are 
undergoing  continuous  and  rapid  change;  and  a 
social  system  that  cannot  adapt  to  the  change  is 
hound  to  become  a  deplorable  failure.  The  dress 
pattern  which  we  used  at  the  age  of  16  is  no  longer 
suitable  when  we  are  60,  regardless  of  our  hopes, 
wishes,  opinions,  or  prayers. 


From   Old   to    New 

The  old  Price  System,  born  and  bred  in 
scarcity,  and  whose  very  existence  depends  on  the 
maintenance  of  a  scarcity,  is  unable  to  distribute 
the  abundance  made  possible  by  science  and  tech- 
nology. Abundance  cannot  command  a  price  and 
make  a  profit  for  the  producers.  In  order  to 
sabotage  abundance  and  maintain  a  scarcity,  com- 
modities needed  by  Americans  are  sent  abroad, 
dumped,  or  destroyed  in  an  attempt  to  make  them 
scarce — so  that  a  price  can  be  put  on  them  and 
they  can  be  sold  here  at  a  profit.  In  spite  of  such 
attempts,  science  and  technology  continue  to  bring 
us  more,  newer,  and  better  things. 

But  the  process  of  producing  things  to  be 
wasted  and  destroyed  is  very  costly  in  terms  of 
vital,  non-replaceable  resources.  It  is  obviously 
apparent  that,  if  the  Price  System  continues  much 
longer,  the  North  American  Continent  will  be  so 
badly  looted  that  certain  things  which  can  still  be 
done  here  may  never  be  possible  in  the  future. 

Every  social  problem  calls,  first  of  all,  for  a 
scientific  approach,  which  in  turn  calls  for  a  tech- 
nological solution.    The  problem  of  North  America 


calls  for  a  completely  new  pattern.  The  pattern 
of  scarcity  techniques  no  longer  suffices.  Have  we 
Americans  what  it  takes  to  pull  our  feet  up  out 
of  the  mud  of  the  past  and  look  at  our  social 
problem  from  an  altogether  different  angle?  Are 
we  able  to  look  at  it  from  the  viewpoint  of  abund- 
ance and  freedom  from  toil? 

Why  do  we  put  up  with  the  old  pattern  when 
a  brand  new  one,  designed  to  fit  technologically 
grown  up  America,  is  ready  and  waiting?  It  is 
here  and  now,  for  all  to  investigate  and  study. 
It  is  the  pattern  known  as  Technocracy. 

In  dressmaking,  the  whole  pattern  must  be 
laid  on  the  material.  To  lay  only  a  part  of  the 
pattern  on  the  material  and  cut  it  out  would  pro- 
vide only  a  part  of  the  garment.  In  the  same  way, 
a  social  pattern  applied  to  only  a  part  of  the 
North  American  Continent  would  have  unsatisfac- 
tory results. 

Technocracy's  social  pattern  is  of  Continental 
scale,  designed  to  operate  the  whole  Continent. 
The  New  Social  Order  would  be  staffed  with  the 
best  engineering  skill  available.  Technocracy 
would  not  only  make  North  America  secure  from 
outside  aggression,  but  it  would  also  make  it 
nearly  self-sufficient.  The  Continent  would  be- 
come a  self-sustaining  area;  freed  of  the  necessity 
of  trading  with  other  parts  of  the  world.  To  quote 
from  Contincntalism:  The  Mandate  for  Survival, 
'In  the  world  of  tomorrow,  technology  demands 
that  this  Continent  become  a  contiguous  continen- 
talism  great  enough  to  insure  its  continuance  as  a 
major  poiver  of  the  world.' 

Technocracy  has  the  only  social  design  or  pat- 
tern yet  offered  to  the  people  of  North  America 
based  on  science.  It  will  not  only  fit  the  Continent 
of  the  immediate  future,  but  will  be  adaptable  to 
any  probable  change  for  an  indefinite  period  into 
(he  future.    America,  Now  and  Forever! 

— Olga  M.  Sawyer 


THIS  ISSUES  COVER 

In  this  cold  breaking-down  rolling  mill,  largest  ever 
built  for  the  non-ferrous  metal  industry,  preliminary 
rolling  operations  are  carried  out.  The  2-Hi  Mill  is 
powered  by  a  2,000  horsepower  AC  motor  and  will 
operate  at  180  feet  per  minute. 

— Photo  Courtesy  of  Scovill  Manufacturing  Co. 
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RESEARCH    BULLETIN 


Knows  No  Boundaries 


Price  of  Obsolescence 


San  Quentin  (UP) — State  Prison  Warden 
Fred  Dickson  stated  recently  that  one  of  the  big- 
gest problems  at  San  Quentin  is  unemployment. 

The  warden  said  that  he  has  been  forced  to 
lay  off  140  of  the  180  prisoners  working  on  the 
prison  mill's  night  shift.  The  reason?  Increased 
efficiency  and  technological  advances  have  created 
oversupply  of  mill  products. 

The  layoff  will  swell  the  prison  unemploy- 
ment ranks  to  660  of  an  inmate  population  of 
4141. 

Unemployed  prisoners  may  not  be  eligible  for 
unemployment  compensation,  but  they  are  guar- 
anteed a  roof  over  their  heads  and  three  squares 
a  day — at  least  until  the  end  of  their  sentences. 


New  York — Governments  in  the  United  States 
— Federal,  State  and  local- — are  spending  at  a 
rate  of  more  than  $216,666  a  minute,  according 
to  Tax  Foundation,  Incorporated,  a  non-profit 
organization  engaged  in  research  on  government 
spending  and  taxation. 

The  foundation  reported  that  government 
spending  increased  six  and  one-half  times  between 
1940  and  1956.  Spending  in  fiscal  1956  was  at 
an  hourly  rate  of  $13,000,000,  seven  days  a  week 
for  366  days. 

Figures  are  incomplete  for  the  1957  fiscal 
year,  but  are  running  ahead  of  1956,  according 
to  the  foundation's  studies. 


Less  Labor,  More  Food 

Milwaukee  (AP) — The  nations  population  is 
increasing,  but  its  farm  population  is  not,  said 
Robert  S.  Stevenson,  president  of  Allis-Chalmers 
Manufacturing  Company. 

The  country's  farms  use  55  per  cent  less  hired 
labor  than  20  years  ago,  producing  more  food  with 
fewer  people,  he  said.  By  1970,  the  United  States 
will  have  a  population  of  some  200,000,000  people 
with  only  500,000,000  acres  from  which  to  feed 
them — an  average  of  about  2^/o  acres  per  con- 
sumer, the  same  as  in  Europe,  he  pointed  out. 

Stevenson  said  output  per  farm  worker  will 
have  to  increase  about  70  per  cent  over  present 
ratios  just  to  keep  pace. 

There  are  currently  4,500,000  tractors  on 
American  farms,  he  estimated. 


For  Elite  Only 

Washington  (AP) — Take  it  from  the  U.  S. 
Tax  Court — lack  of  employment  cannot  be  entered 
on  your  income  tax  return  as  a  loss  deduction. 

Willard  M.  Bostick  of  Maple  Heights,  Ohio, 
who  has  put  some  other  tax  theories  before  the 
court  for  decision,  tried  the  lack  of  employment 
approach  in  his  1954  return. 

A  tool  and  die  maker,  Bostick  said  that  in 
1954  he  had  1920  hours  of  labor  "for  sale,"  but 
only  "sold"  986  of  them. 

Thus,  at  $3.60  an  hour,  he  reported,  he  lost 
$4713.15  and  entered  a  deduction  in  that  amount. 

Since  his  total  earnings  were  only  $2198.85, 
Bostick  figured  he  owed  no  tax. 

But  the  court  said:  "Petitioner's  theory  is 
tenuous  and  has  no  support  under  law." 
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Who's  Showing  the  Way? 

According  to  Dr.  Fred  L.  Whipple,  director 
of  the  Smithsonian  Observatory  at  Cambridge, 
Massachusetts,  in  commenting  about  the  Soviet 
Union's  launching  a  satellite  into  space,  the  Rus- 
sian scientists  have  compressed  200  years  of 
astronomy  into  a  matter  of  weeks. 


Where  It  Counts 

Washington — Sen.  Murray  (D)  Mont.,  report- 
ed today  that  Soviet  Russia  and  Red  China  are 
outstripping  the  United  States  "in  the  vital  area  of 
river  development." 

As  chairman  of  the  Senate  Interior  Committee. 
Murray  urged  President  Eisenhower  to  give  the 
situation  his  personal  consideration  in  budgeting 
for  the  development  of  water  resources  in  the  next 
fiscal  year. 

The  Senator  said  he  had  sent  the  Chief  Execu- 
tive a  report  showing  that  Communist  leaders  are 
putting  mure  money  and  effort  into  river  projects 
than  into  their  more  spectacular  earth  satellites 
and  long  range  missiles. 


Inditement  of  Environment 

Washington  (AP) — Been  feeling  tired? 
Tongue  the  wrong  hue?  Stomach  out  of  sorts? 
Don't  like  the  face  staring  back  at  you  from  the 
mirror? 

Medicine  men  are  falling  all  over  themselves 
to  help  you  with  pill,  capsule,  lotion  or  salve. 
And  they're  telling  you  so  in  a  steady  chorus  of 
claims. 

Americans  spend  $2  billion  a  year  for  medi- 
cine. They  swallow  53  million  aspirin  daily,  con- 
sume $227,800,000  worth  of  vitamin  tablets  and 
capsules  annually,  and  buy  339  million  prescrip- 
tions costing  $956,700,000  a  year. 


Modern  Inquisition 

"Do-it-yourself  justice"  still  is  prevalent  in 
the  United  States,  Dr.  John  W.  Caughey,  Univer- 
sity of  California  at  Los  Angeles  history  professor, 
contends  in  a  Pacific  Historical  Review  article, 
"Their  Majesties  the  Mob." 

Dr.  Caughey  maintains  that  any  group  action 
in  lieu  of  regular  justice,  such  as  blacklists,  cen- 
sorship or  legislative  investigations  designed  to 
cause  loss  of  jobs  and  reputation,  is  in  the  tra- 
dition of  vigilantism. 

"Like  their  frontier  counterparts,  the  20th 
century  vigilantes  have  real  power  to  hurt  their 
victims  and  thus  in  most  instances  to  intimidate," 
Dr.  Caughey  writes. 

"They  almost  never  undertake  to  rehabilitate. 
Their  work  is  repressive  and  retaliatory.  It  is  often 
a  trial  of  passion." 

The  history  professor  says  that  the  direct- 
actionists  of  the  frontier  days  and  of  today  prefer 
out-of-court,  beyond-the-law  action  because  it  is 
quicker,  simpler,  less  snarled  in  technicalities, 
more  inexorable  and  harsher  in  its  penalties. 

"And,"  he  concludes,  "it  is  free  from  review 
by  a  higher  body." 


Just  Three  Glasses  a  Day? 

Milk  cows  and  dairy  farmers  continue  their 
record-breaking  pace.  Milk  cows  produced  almost 
126  billion  pounds  of  milk  in  1956  as  production 
per  cow  hit  a  record  6,006  pounds. 

This  year,  milk  cows — and  there  are  now  1 
percent  fewer  of  them — are  giving  dairy  farmers 
and  processors  an  even  bigger  job  of  marketing  2 
billion  pounds  more  milk  during  1957  as  cows 
continue  to  produce  at  record  levels. 

Prospects  are  that  production  of  milk  per  cow 
will  increase  by  20  percent  in  the  next  decade. 
The  growing  U.  S.  population  will  consume  some 
of  the  increase.  But  not  enough  to  close  the  gap. 
It  will  have  to  come  from  increased  consumption 
per  person. 

This  will  take  some  doing.  In  1956,  even 
though  incomes  of  consumers  were  at  a  record  high 
level,  per  person  consumption  of  dairy  products 
from  commercial  sources  was  the  lowest  on 
record. 
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IN  THE  MIDST  OF  PLENTY 


New  York,  Jan.  18  (AP) — Americans  last 
year  contributed  some  $6]/o  billion  to  maintain 
one  of  the  nation's  biggest  of  big  business:  philan- 
thropy. 

This  money  was  spread  among  more  than 
300,000  institutions,  organizations,  agencies  and 
committees.  Interests  ranged  alphabetically  from 
alcoholics  to  zoo  maintenance,  and  included 
churches,  hospitals,  private  schools  and  colleges  as 
well  as  health  and  welfare  outfits.  About  half  of 
it  went  to  religion;  most  of  the  rest  went  to  edu- 
cational, health  and  welfare  causes. 

In  terms  of  power,  the  nation's  contributions 
were  enough  to  buy  new  homes,  at  $20,000  each, 
for  every  family  living  in  a  city  the  size  of  Cleve- 
land. In  terms  of  assets,  American  generosity  has 
made  philanthropy — valued  at  57  billion  dollars 


— the  fourth  largest  business,  right  behind  manu- 
facturing, agriculture  and  trade. 

With  Americans  doubling  the  size  of  their 
contributions  in  the  past  decade,  it  would  seem 
that  charity  has  never  been  sweeter.  The  truth  is, 
however,  the  whole  field  is  beset  by  financial 
problems.  It  is  torn  by  fierce  competition  for 
dollars.  Agencies,  organizatons  and  institutions 
jostle  for  position.  The  health  and  welfare  area,  in 
particular,  has  been  in  such  a  speedy  evolutionary 
process  that  it  approaches  revolution. 

At  the  heart  of  the  problem  lies  a  depression- 
caused  shift  of  responsibility.  When  the  numbers 
of  needy  suddenly  became  too  large  for  handling 
by  the  privately  supported  charity  organizations, 
the  government  took  over. 


THERE  OUGHT  TO  BE  A  LAW 


Dear  Senator: 

I  have  been  hearing  rumors  that  we  are 
going  to  have  another  depression,  and  it  seems 
to  me  it's  because  we  have  produced  so  much 
stuff  that  the  American  people  can't  use  it  all, 
and  the  foreigners  aren't  buying  enough  of  it 
to  help  us  out  much,  so  big  business  has  to  lay 
off  a  lot  of  workers  and  close  down  a  bunch 
of  factories.  I  have  been  giving  this  situation 
a  lot  of  thought  and  I  think  I  have  come  up 
with  one  of  the  best  ideas  I  ever  had. 

My  idea  is  this:  If  you  will  pass  a  law  for 
the  United  States  government  to  give  thirty 
billion  dollars  every  year  to  foreign  countries, 
they  will  have  a  lot  more  money  to  buy  our 
goods  with.  Also  we  won't  have  to  take  cheap 
foreign  goods  in  exchange,  which  is  bad  for 
business  here.  I  think  the  law  should  say  that 
all  the  money  has  to  be  spent  in  America  for 
things  the  common  people  can  use,  not  for  guns 
or  luxuries  or  new  factory  equipment.  Then 
the  factories  over  here  will  hum  and  people 
will  go  back  to  work  and  we  will  have  pros- 
perity once  more. 

If  you  are  worrying  how  we  can  afford  to 
give  away  thirty  billion  dollars  every  year,  I 
have  that  figured  out  too.    For  one  thing,  the 


government  can  stop  spending  so  much  money 
on  defense,  which  doesn't  seem  to  be  doing  us 
much  good  anyhow.  Besides,  we  won't  need 
so  much  defense  because  nobody  is  going  to 
fight  us  if  we  give  them  handouts.  Like  they 
say,  'Nobody  wants  to  shoot  Santa  Claus.' 
We  can  even  give  some  of  the  money  to  the 
Russians  and  Chinese,  so  they  won't  want  to 
fight  us  either.  Besides,  it  will  give  their 
people  a  chance  to  see  what  wonderful  things 
we  can  produce  in  America,  and  they  will  want 
to  be  free  and  democratic  like  we  are.  Also, 
in  this  way,  all  the  money  will  come  back  to  us, 
so  we  won't  really  be  out  anything  in  the  end. 

I  think  it  would  be  more  peaceful  to  give 
people  money  and  make  them  happy  than  give 
them  guns  and  bombs  which  only  make  them 
irritable.  I  don't  think  thirty  billions  a  year  is 
too  much  to  pay  for  peace  and  prosperity,  do 
you?  If  we  have  another  depression,  our 
national  income  will  drop  a  lot  more  than 
thirty  billion,  so  we  would  really  be  ahead  by 
giving  it  away  and  keeping  our  prosperity 
going. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Beetal   Brayne 
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Our  Displaced  Persons 


IN  that  the  American  people  have  somewhat  re- 
covered from  the  shock  of  Sputnik,  they  can  now 
come  'down-to-earth'  to  prepare  themselves 
for  one  of  the  severest  jolts  of  their  lives.  In  case 
you  have  yet  to  feel  the  effects  of  the  'American 
flu'  now  going  around,  better  known  as  technologi- 
cal disemployment  or  unemployment,  may  we  in- 
form you  that  you  are  not  immune  from  this 
malady  which  has  reached  epidemic  proportions. 
Already  the  Labor  Department  has  reported  that 
over-all  unemployment  now  stands  at  about  4 
million.  Unemployment  is  at  its  highest  peak  since 
the  'recession'  of  1949.  And  according  to  some 
estimates,  there  will  be  5  to  6  million  unemployed 
by  this  March.  Large-scale  layoffs  of  workers  and 
cutbacks  in  production  are  having  and  will  con- 
tinue to  have  devastating  repercussions  upon  the 
economy. 

According  to  Business  Week,  there  has  been  a 
steady  decline  in  the  productive  capacity  since 
1955;  and  the  rate  of  industrial  operations  is  con- 
tinuing to  fall.  An  important  barometer  of  eco- 
nomic activities  is  the  steel  industry.  Output  of 
this  major  industry  had  dropped  for  ten  consecu- 
tive weeks  up  to  the  past  mid-December.  The 
industry  was  then  operating  at  67.9  per  cent  of 
productive  capacity — 32.1  per  cent  of  the  indus- 
try's capacity  was  idle.  (It  recently  dropped  to  55 
per  cent  of  capacity).  It  reached  this  peak  of 
idleness  when  it  was  supposed  to  be  receiving 
substantial  orders  from  the  automobile  and  other 
industries  which  are  largely  big  consumers  of 
steel.  Most  other  industries,  which  include  non- 
ferrous  metals,  autos,  trucks,  and  parts,  chemicals, 
textiles,  lumber,  aircraft,  etc.,  are  operating  at 
15  per  cent  to  25  per  cent  below  productive  ca- 
pacity. The  implications  of  these  trends  should 
be  axiomatic  to  every  American. 
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While  unemployment  or  disemployment  did 
not  happen  over  night,  it  did  gain  considerable 
momentum  during  the  past  year.  It  has  been  esti- 
mated that  4  per  cent  or  more  of  the  civilian  labor 
force  were  unemployed  in  almost  every  month  of 
1957.  This  past  October,  when  unemployment  is 
supposed  to  be  at  its  lowest  level  with  pre- 
Christmas  output  and  the  start  of  widespread  hir- 
ing by  retail  stores,  the  unemployed  persons  jump- 
ed to  4.6  per  cent  of  the  total  civilian  labor  force. 
This  trend  has  continued  into  this  year.  The 
Labor  Department  has  just  released  information 
showing  that  many  areas  are  in  the  distressed 
category  of  6  per  cent  or  more  of  the  labor  force 
unemployed.  While  some  areas  have  been  hit  hard- 
er than  others,  layoffs  and  cutbacks  have  been 
general.  And  unemployment  and  idle  industry 
has  been  felt  by  every  phase  of  economic  activitv 
throughout  the  country. 

Saturated    Market 

The  purchasing  power  has  declined  in  propor- 
tion to  the  decline  in  the  man-hours  of  human 
labor.  It  has  brought  a  decided  drop  in  the  volume 
of  retail  sales.  Every  part  of  the  financial  and 
business  world  has  felt  the  effects  of  the  layoffs 
and  cutbacks.  There  has  been  an  increase  in  busi- 
ness failures,  liquidations,  and  mergers.  The 
American  Bankers  Association  has  reported 
trouble  signs  in  the  field  of  installment  buying 
or  credit.  Its  survey  shows  that  defaults  are  rising 
at  a  high  rate,  and  there  are  growing  losses  from 
repossessions,  especially  of  automobiles.  The  pro- 
portion of  new  cars  sold  on  the  installment  basis 
has  recently  risen  to  a  record  of  83  per  cent.  The 
increasing  deficiency  of  purchasing  power  will 
bring  a  self-accelerated  decline  in  the  productive 
capacity  and  a  complete  breakdown.    It  is  obvious 
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with  the  amount  of  inventories  on  hand  that 
America's  capacity  to  produce  is  far  in  excess  of 
the  American  public's  capacity  to  buy. 

Another  indicator  of  the  times  is  the  ever 
increasing  inventories  of  new  cars  and  the  large- 
scale  layoffs  in  the  automotive  industry.  In  spite 
of  the  rise  in  installment  buying  of  new  cars,  there 
are  already  an  estimated  800,000  new  cars  among 
the  stocks  of  dealers.  There  continue  to  be  mass 
layoffs  in  those  plants  where  automobiles  are  pro- 
duced and  assembled.  In  the  Detroit  area  alone, 
it  is  reported  that  in  mid-December  of  the  past 
year  the  jobless  totaled  135,000  or  8.8  per  cent 
of  the  labor  force,  up  52,000  or  3.4  per  cent  over 
a  year  earlier.  (The  same  trend  in  the  automotive 
industry  is  taking  place  in  Canada.)  And  the  sig- 
nificant aspects  of  this  trend  is  the  fact  that  it  is 
considered  "extremely  unusual"  and  unprecedent- 
ed to  have  large-scale  layoffs  and  cutbacks  in 
production  this  early,  at  a  time  when  the  new 
models  have  just  been  introduced  to  the  public. 
At  last,  the  market  for  automobiles  has  been  sat- 
urated as  a  result  of  technological  automaticity. 
And  from  all  indications,  all  of  the  psychology 
of  the  advertising  business  will  not  put  the  auto- 
mobile industry  back  together  again.  Nor  will  the 
power  of  positive  thinking  help  matters  in  the 
least. 

Figures   Misleading 

It  is  about  time  for  the  American  people  to 
face  a  few  facts.  Disemployment  or  unemployment 
has  been  with  us  for  some  time.  In  a  sense,  this 
nation  has  never  recovered  from  the  depression 
which  started  in  the  latter  part  of  1929.  World 
War  I  only  gave  the  economy  a  shot  in  the  arm, 
taking  some  13  million  unemployed  Americans 
off  the  labor  market.  Ever  since  the  end  of  World 
War  II,  there  have  been  many  areas  in  this  country 
in  the  distressed  category  as  to  employment.  While 
some  communities  made  attempts  to  prevent  in- 
dustries from  moving  to  a  more  favorable  locale 
or  tried  other  means  to  alleviate  the  growing  un- 
employment, the  results  were  futile. 

When  the  'free  press'  could  no  longer  cover  up 
or  localize  the  information  concerning  the  fact  that 
thousands  of  workers  were  being  laid  off  in  com- 
munities all  over  the  country,  and  that  millions 
of  American  families  were  feeling  the  effects  of 
the  nation-wide  unemployment,  they  were  forced 


to  reveal  some  of  the  facts  and  figures  on  this 
subject.  Even  with  the  growing  seriousness  to 
millions  of  American  families,  some  governmental 
officials  refer  to  it  as  a  'breather.'  To  those  that 
remember  when  one  of  our  'great'  elderly  states- 
men said  in  effect  during  the  early  thirties  that 
prosperity  was  just  around  the  corner,  its  the 
same  old  verbiage  to  make  us  believe  that  all  is 
well  when  in  reality  the  bottom  is  just  about  to 
fall  out  of  the  Price  System. 

While  the  present  decline  in  employment  has 
created  its  hardship  upon  the  American  wage  earn- 
er and  the  national  economy,  the  sources  of  in- 
formation on  unemployment  have  the  affrontery 
to  refer  to  it  as  merely  a  "cyclical  adjustment" 
or  as  being  "quite  modest."  When  the  Depart- 
ments of  Commerce  and  Labor  admit  there  are 
only  about  4  million  American  unemployed,  we 
question  the  accuracy  of  these  figures  and  the 
methods  used  by  these  agencies  to  arrive  at  this 
conclusion.  If  we  were  to  include  the  number  of 
abled  bodied  men  that  have  been  withdrawn  from 
the  labor  market,  such  as  the  Armed  Forces,  the 
number  of  unemployed  would  almost  double.  But 
granted  that  this  country  may  need  some  men  in 
the  Armed  Forces  in  this  age  of  pushbutton  de- 
fense, there  are  still  millions  of  Americans  avail- 
able for  work  yet  not  accounted  for.  What  about 
the  millions  of  Americans  that  are  on  government 
doles,  charity,  fixed  incomes,  compensation,  and  in 
similar  straits,  but  are  not  counted  as  being  un- 
employed among  the  total  labor  force?  It  is  esti- 
mated that  there  are  1  out  of  every  20  workers 
that  are  employed  at  two  jobs,  or  what  they  call 
'moonlighting.'  This  would  mean  that  at  least  5 
per  cent  of  the  total  civilian  labor  force  or  about 
3.4  million  workers  are  being  counted  more  than 
once  by  the  present  method  of  computing  em- 
ployment. And  then  there  are  the  millions  of 
part-time  workers.  Although  they  may  be  'fur- 
lough' or  just  'between  jobs,'  working  only  a  few 
hours  over  a  period  of  a  month,  they  are  classified 
as  being  employed  even  under  these  circumstances. 
How  misleading  and  ridiculous  can  the  figures  on 
employment  get  before  we  realize  the  seriousness 
of  the  technological  displacement  of  human  labor? 

Layoffs  and  short  work-weeks  have  already 
resulted  in  a  considerable  reduction  in  purchasing 
power  for  millions  of  American  consumers.  While 
unemployment  compensation  has  helped  to  tide 
over  idle  workers  and  cushion  the  loss  of  buying 
power,  a  large  proportion  of  the  unemployed  have 
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already  been  idle  long  enough  to  forfeit  all  rights 
to  such  benefits.  Those  workers  that  come  under 
a  supplemental  unemployment  benefit  plan,  which 
augment  the  government  jobless  payments,  have 
found  the  SUB  plans  inadequate  in  helping  toward 
meeting  their  financial  obligations  and  present 
needs.  They  are  also  finding  out  that  once  they 
become  disemployed  they  must  resign  all  benefits 
such  as  SUB,  retirement  pensions,  vacations  with 
pay,  paid  sick  leaves,  etc.  The  displaced  worker 
is  finding  out  that  these  plans  are  not  worth  the 
paper  they  are  printed  on.  And  like  an  old  adage, 
the  Price  System  tends  to  kick  a  man  when  he  is 
down. 

While  unemployment  compensation  benefits 
tend  to  keep  the  jobless  satisfied  until  the  payment- 
run  out,  it  falls  way  short  of  solving  the  problem 
of  technological  unemployment.  At  the  preesnt 
time  it  is  estimated  that  the  States  have  a  pool  of 
nearly  $9  billion  to  pay  jobless  benefits;  and 
there  is  an  extra  $200  million  fund  to  help  in 
case   any   State   runs  short.     With   unemployment 


benefits  averaging  about  $30  per  week  for  each 
jobless,  these  funds  could  be  used  up  in  a  short 
time  at  the  present  rate  of  layoffs.  And  business 
should  not  look  for  these  funds  to  do  much  in 
propping  up  a  sagging  economy,  because  the  ex- 
penditures of  all  jobless  benefits  would  amount  to 
only  a  very  small  per  cent  of  the  total  national 
gross  product. 

But  to  approach  this  subject  further  from 
another  point  of  view,  even  with  an  estimated  or 
predicted  6  million  unemployed  (which  appears 
to  be  much  too  conservative  even  at  this  time)  the 
net  result  would  be  a  loss  of  $36  to  $40  billion 
in  purchasing  power  or  equivalent  to  another  10 
per  cent  shutdown  in  industry  that  has  already 
declined  from  15  per  cent  to  as  high  as  45  per 
cent  in  productive  capacity.  And  then  add  to  this 
trend  the  ever  mounting  inventories  of  over  $90 
billion  now  on  hand.  This  could  well  be  the  most 
critical  year  in  the  history  of  the  Price  System — 
for  while  many  major  industries  will  be  operating 
at  less  than  half  of  their  capacity,  others  will  be 


— Courtesy  of  The  Saskatoon   Star-Phoenix 
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forced  either  to  liquidate  or  go  bankrupt  as  the 
going  really  gets  rough. 

Under  the  preesnt  mode  of  social  operation, 
emphasis  has  been  placed  upon  full  employment. 
It  has  been  thought  that  by  government  spending, 
or  debt  creation,  and  full  employment  it  would  be 
possible  to  prolong  and  preserve  the  system  of 
"private  enterprise.'  Known  as  the  Keynes  theory, 
this  approach  to  social  and  economic  problems  of 
this  country  has  been  used  ever  since  the  'panic' 
of  1929,  especially  since  the  inauguration  of  the 
'New  Deal'  in  1932.  If  this  country  could  just 
reach  the  goal  of  60  million  jobs,  then  all  of  our 
problems  would  be  solved,  they  thought.  But  now 
we  are  supposed  to  have  68  million  Americans 
employed,  yet  this  nation  is  no  closer  to  solving 
its  social  and  economic  problems  than  when  there 
were  less  than  60  million  Americans  working. 

Matter   of   Time 

What  difference  does  it  make  whether  this 
nation  has  'full  employment'  or  a  total  of  68  mil- 
lion Americans  employed?  The  only  thing  of  any- 
social  significance  under  a  Price  System  is  the 
total  number  of  man-hours  each  person  works  over 
a  given  period  of  time  whether  it  be  for  a  week 
or  a  year.  The  purchasing  power  of  any  worker 
is  determined  by  the  number  of  man-hours  he 
works  and  the  wages  he  is  paid  for  each  man-hour 
he  works.  Under  a  Price  System,  it  is  possible  to 
have  'full  employment'  yet  have  a  low  standard  of 
living.  Even  with  68  million  Americans  em- 
ployed at  the  present  time,  the  disparity  between 
our  capacity  to  consume  and  the  capacity  to  pro- 
duce goods  and  services  is  increasing  every  year. 
As  a  result  of  technological  automaticity,  man- 
hours  of  human  labor  are  a  declining  factor  in  the 
production  of  goods  and  services.  Man  cannot 
compete  any  longer  with  inanimate  energy. 

It  was  only  a  matter  of  time  before  the  full 
force  of  the  impact  of  technology  brought  about 
large-scale  layoffs  and  huge  cutbacks  in  produc- 
tion. Technological  expansion  has  been  taking 
place  at  a  high  rate  of  acceleration.  Since  the  end 
of  World  War  II,  this  nation  has  installed  more 
new,  automatic  equipment  and  plants,  as  well  as 
replacing  inefficient,  obsolete  machines,  than 
in  all  previous  history  of  the  United  States.  Our 
technology  has  saturated  the  market  with  goods 
and  services.  It  has  also  made  it  impossible  to  dis- 
tribute its  abundance  as  long  as  the  mode  of  oper- 


ation is  based  upon  commodity  valuation  and  upon 
the  man-hours  of  human  participation. 

The  breakdown  of  the  Price  System  is  inevi- 
table, and,  we  might  add,  sooner  than  you  think. 
While  the  buy  and  sell  system  has  been  living  on 
borrowed  time  for  at  least  a  quarter  of  a  century 
through  intravenous  feeding  of  various  palliatives, 
namely  the  creation  of  debt  and  the  curtailment  of 
abundance,  the  time  has  come  when  political  and 
financial  quackery  will  no  longer  prolong  the  life 
of  the  patient  ' plagued  with  abundance. ' 

We  now  live  in  a  technological  age  which  re- 
quires a  technological  solution  to  our  social  and 
economic  problem.  Today,  machine  power  and  the 
use  of  inanimate  energy  has  taken  over  nearly  all 
of  the  work  load.  This  is  the  end  of  an  era  for 
human  toil  and  the  beginning  of  an  epic  for  the 
application  of  a  technological  control  to  the  social 
complex  of  the  North  American  Continent.  It  is  a 
known  fact  that  the  human  being  can  produce  more 
by  working  less  or  fewer  man-hours.  We  now 
have  the  technological  capacity  to  produce  and 
distribute  abundance  to  every  North  American. 
And  by  the  application  of  the  most  efficient  meth- 
ods possible  we  could  reduce  the  work-week  of 
each  employee  that  is  necessary  in  the  operation 
of  the  social  mechanism  to  4  man-hours  per  day, 
4  days  in  a  week.  Over  a  period  of  a  year,  a  per- 
son would  only  work  165  days  and  would  be  en- 
titled to  78  successive  days  as  a  yearly  vacation. 
Because  man  has  become  insignificant  as  to  the 
amount  of  work  being  performed  today,  and  pur- 
chasing power  is  based  on  labor  values  or  the  num- 
ber of  man-hours  worked,  it  is  necessary  to  institute 
a  medium  of  distribution  based  upon  the  energy  it 
takes  to  produce  and  distribute  our  technological 
abundance — to  operate  the  entire  social  mechan- 
ism of  the  North  American  Continent. 

The  millions  of  unemployed  or  disemployed  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada  are  our  very  own, 
not  just  a  few  thousands  as  in  the  case  of  the 
counter-revolutionists  of  Hungary.  What  will  the 
politicians,  financiers,  and  ecclesiastics  do  about 
the  situation  except  shed  a  few  crocodile  tears? 
Only  Technocracy  has  the  scientific  design  to  meet 
the  problem  of  technological  disemployment.  It 
would  be  an  intelligent  move  on  your  part  to  in- 
vestigate Technocracy's  design  for  the  distribution 
of  abundance  with  a  minimum  of  human  toil  be- 
fore you  become  one  of  the  millions  of  displaced 
persons. 

— Clyde  Wilson 
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The  PRICE  SYSTEM  and  MERGERS 


INDUSTRIAL  AND  BUSINESS  mergers  are 
procedures  that  have  become  an  increasing 
factor  in  the  Price  System  economy  of  Amer- 
ica. Since  the  inception  of  this  country  as  a  sov- 
ereign entity  there  have  been  from  time  to  time, 
occasion  of  two  or  more  enterprises  merging  and 
becoming  one.  The  principal  reasons  for  this 
action  are:  that  it  affords  the  pooling  of  capital, 
talents,  equipment,  patents,  copyrights,  processes, 
etc.  Another  reason  is  sometimes  because  of  the 
need  to  lessen  competition  and  attain  better  con- 
trol of  the  sellers  market  for  the  specific  articles 
being  produced  and  sold. 

There  are  several  ways  these  mergers  may  be 
consumated.  One  method  frequently  used  is  that 
of  outright  purchase  of  one  company  by  another. 
Another  method  used  is  that  of  recapitalization 
of  all  assets  of  the  enterprises  involved  into  one 
business.  Of  course  this  method  entails  the  trans- 
muting of  all  phases  of  the  capital  structure, 
with  as  much  reparative  consideration  to  all 
parties  concerned  as  the  circumstances  will  per- 
mit. This  method,  because  of  the  many  economic- 
intricacies  involved,  allows  room  for  all  sorts  ol 
chiseling  and  fast  dealing,  which  is  quite  often 
resorted  to  by  those  involved  in  these  transactions. 
Regardless  of  these  matters,  there  is  alwav>  a 
fountainhead  of  monetary  capital,  equipment  and 
management  established  that  usually  results  in  a 
larger  and  more  productive  enterprise,  notwith- 
standing, there  may  have  been,  and  probably  were, 
a  good  number  of  individuals  and  other  corpor- 
ations that  became  economic  casualties  because 
of  the  proceedings. 

The  subsequent  results  obtained  by  the  oper- 
ation of  the  enterprise,  must  of  necessity  be  viewed 
from  the  standpoint  of  two  distinct  and  different 
phases  of  the  operation;  the  total  product  pro- 
duced per  unit  of  time,  and  the  procedures  used 
in  attempting  to  get  the  products  sold  in  a  reason- 
able, comparative  unit  of  time.  Under  a  Price 
System,  this  first  phase  is  simply  one  of  producing 
as  much  as  possible  with  the  least  cost  and  in  the 
shortest  possible  length  of  time.   The  second  phase 


is  one  of  attempting  to  sell  all  of  the  product  for 
as  high  a  price  as  possible,  also  in  the  shortest 
length  of  time.  In  any  event,  the  selling  price  must 
be  enough  above  production  costs  and  overhead 
expense  to  allow  a  profit  or  eventually  the  enter- 
prise will  fail.  (The  primary  concern  of  any 
enterprise  are  maximum  profits  and  sustained 
dividends  rather  than  the  production  and  distri- 
bution of  goods  and  services.)  When  for  any 
reason  a  large  enterprise  begins  to  falter  or  run 
in  the  red  for  extended  periods,  they  are  forced 
by  economic  factors  to  consider  and  implement  the 
alternatives  of  either  merging  with  a  stronger 
enterprise;  asking  for  and  getting  a  subsidy  (pre- 
ferably gratis  from  the  Government)  large  enough 
to  help  keep  operating;  outright  sale  of  the  enter- 
prise; or  go  into  bankruptcy.  The  small  enterprise 
that  fails  usually  is  not  of  enough  importance  in 
the  general  economic  scheme  of  the  Price  System 
to  rate  the  consideration  of  a  merger  of  subsidy, 
therefore  its  only  alternatives  are  to  find  a  sucker 
or  sucker-  with  sufficient  business  ego  and  capital 
to  buy  out  the  enterprise,  or  go  into  bankruptcy. 
The  position  and  economic  outcome  of  these  small 
enterprises  are  of  little  or  no  concern  to  anyone 
except  those  directly  involved,  but  the  large  enter- 
prises, either  in  success  or  failure,  have  such 
effect  on  the  social  fabric  that  they  must  be  con- 
sidered for  the  sake  of  the  general  economy.  The 
larger  the  enterprise,  the  more  significant  its  suc- 
cess or  failure  becomes,  and  the  correctness  of 
this  is  substantiated  by  the  facts  and  factors  evolv- 
ing as  time  passes.  (Whenever  an  industry  or 
service  fails  financially,  and  its  continued  oper- 
ation is  necessary  to  the  social  mechanism  or  the 
well  being  of  the  economy,  the  government  is 
forced  by  events  to  'take  over'  the  control  of  any 
such  operation  whether  it  wants  to  or  not.) 

In  the  early  settling  of  this  country  all  enter- 
prises were  by  circumstances  and  physical  environ- 
ment small  in  character  and  productive  capacity. 
Because  of  these  factors,  the  operators  of  them 
were  often  referred  to  as  'rugged  individualists.' 
Many  of  them  were  breast-thumping  egotists  who 
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themselves  loudly  proclaimed  their  rugged  indi- 
vidualism, but  were  most  always  receptive  to 
surrendering  some  or  all  of  their  so-called  rugged 
individualism  in  any  collective  effort  that  showed 
promise  of  making  a  fast  buck, — for  them.  In  spite 
of  the  philosophy  of  'rugged  individualism'  and 
the  theory  of  laissez-faire  it  was  possible  to  intro- 
duce and  make  a  success  of,  early-day  technology, 
and  the  necessary  service  establishments  dealing 
in  exchange  and/or  distribution  of  products.  Thus, 
the  historical  record  shows  that  by  the  time  this 
country  gained  its  political  sovereignty,  the  indus- 
trial revolution  was  well  on  its  way  and  the  new 
nation  was  destined  to  become  a  giant  technologi- 
cally productive  unit,  well  blessed  with  natural 
resources,  and  its  people  possessed  with  inventive 
acumen  and  will  to  obtain  physical  and  monetary 
assets.  With  respect  to  the  balance  of  the  world, 
this  nation  within  a  hundred  years  after  attaining 
national  sovereignty  gained  the  position  of  being 
economically  self-sufficient.  Then  other  Price 
System  problems  began  rearing  their  ugly  heads. 
These  problems  were,  and  still  are  many  and 
varied — too  numerous  to  take  into  account  here 
in  totality.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  eventually  they 
must  spell  finis  to  the  American  Price  System. 


Mergers    More   Widespread 

As  we  take  a  few  of  these  problems  into  ac- 
count here  to  substantiate  the  dilemma  of  the 
Price  System,  the  first,  by  no  means  the  least  of 
the  problems,  is  that  of  how  private  enterprise  may 
survive  and  continue  Price  System  operations. 
Because  of  this  problem  in  technologically  oper- 
ated America,  the  social,  business  and  political 
leadership  have  caused  to  be  enacted  many  laws 
and  edits  in  an  attempt  to  alleviate  or  eliminate 
the  attendant  problems,  with  the  result,  however, 
that  more  problems  have  been  created  than  have 
been  eliminated.  Many  of  these  laws  and  edicts 
are  conflictive  in  nature  and  operation.  If  any  of 
them  are  effective  in  a  general  sense  in  helping 
maintain  the  Price  System  and  its  private  enter- 
prise operations,  they  are  at  best  only  temporary 
palliatives — no  solutions. 

Private  enterprise  on  its  own  initiative  is  of 
course  most  concerned  with  ways  and  means  to 
survive  in  a  rabid  economy  such  as  exists  today. 
Many  individual  enterprises  are  forced  by  eco- 
nomic   circumstances    to     institute     every     action 


possible  to  survive  and  continue  operations.  No- 
where is  this  better  demonstrated  than  by  the  fact 
that  there  are  all  kinds  of  mergers  in  the  business 
world. 

Mergers  of  course  helpe  create  large  enter- 
prises, large  enterprise  help  produce  a  plethora 
of  products,  but  the  Price  System  cannot  move  all 
of  the  products  to  the  best  advantage  of  the 
economy  and  general  welfare  of  the  general  pub- 
lic. Many  people  blame  such  problems  on  the  fact 
that  large  enterprises  tend  to  become  monopolistic 
in  character — but  this  is  beside  the  issue,  for  they 
do  produce  abundantly — and  abundance  is  what 
most  Americans  think  they  want.  However,  abund- 
ance in  a  Price  System  runs  afoul  of  the  scarcity 
factors  upon  which  any  Price  System  is  premised, 
and  upon  which  it  must  rest  for  survival. 

Since  the  advent  of  recorded  history,  this 
factor  of  scarcity  has  almost  always  been  the 
determining  feature  of  who  gets  what,  how  they 
get  it,  and  how  much  they  get.  Thus,  Price  Sys- 
tems were  instituted  to  exercise  some  sort  of 
regulation  over  the  situation.  But  since  modern 
business  enterprise  has  employed  technology  to  the 
point  of  producing  abundance,  the  latter  has  play- 
ed so  much  havoc  in  the  economy  that  a  multitude 
of  new  laws  have  been  enacted  to  try  and  cope 
with  this  situation.  There  are  so  many  of  these 
laws — local,  state  and  federal,  and  so  many  of 
them  conflicting  with  each  other,  that  the  pro- 
verbial Philadelphia  lawyer  would  be  hard  press- 
ed to  arrive  at  any  sane  support  for  them.  Cases 
in  point  and  in  part  are  tariff  laws,  reciprocal 
trade  laws,  anti-trust  laws,  excess  profit  laws,  fair 
trade  laws,  subsidy  laws,  interstate  commerce 
laws,  agriculture  laws,  and  many  others,  including 
a  multitude  of  tax  laws.  The  list  is  almost  endless. 
In  spite  of  some  laws  to  the  contrary,  and  others 
aiding  and  abetting  them,  mergers  and  monopolies 
continue  to  increase  and  flourish  (to  a  point  where 
even  they  cannot  survive).  From  a  productive 
standpoint  this  is  all  to  the  good,  but  it  is  brutally 
rough  on  many  other  Price  System  enterprises 
and  on  the  welfare  of  many  individuals — not  to 
mention  rugged  individualists. 

Many  people,  particularly  the  younger  ones  of 
this  era,  do  not  realize  that  the  giant  General 
Motors  Corporation  is  largely  the  result  of  mer- 
gers. Either  through  outright  purchase  or  merging 
with  other  companies  has  it  been  able  to  attain  its 
present  status.    Almost  all  of  the  brand  names  of 
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its  motor  vehicles,  equipment  and  accessories  were 
once  individual  and  separate  enterprises. 

At  few,  if  any  times  in  our  history  have  merg- 
ing and  consolidation  of  one  enterprise  with 
another  been  more  pronounced  and  widespread 
than  at  present,  and  in  almost  every  field  of  pri- 
vate enterprise.  The  statistical  data  at  hand,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  much  more  available  but  not  at 
hand,  which  accounts  for  61  industrial  and  busi- 
ness mergers  (either  started  or  completed)  between 
October  21  and  December  18,  1957,  a  period  of 
less  than  two  months  and  an  average  of  better  than 
one  merger  per  day.  These  mergers  involve  L36 
individual  enterprises,  and  most  were  reasonably 
large  companys  to  begin  with.  There  are  many 
small  enterprises  that  merge  with  other  small 
enterprises  which  do  not  rate  enough  economic 
importance  to  be  of  interest  to  anyone,  except 
possibly  to  those  located  in  the  local  area  where 
the  enterprises  exist,  so,  few  people  ever  learn  of 
these  mergers.  It  is  most  probable  that  the  latter 
mentioned  mergers  will  be  absorbed  by  Big  Busi- 
ness  or  pass  out  of  existence. 


Absurb    Procedures 


Another  factor  of  the  Price  System  is  that  of 
small  business  failures  that  simply  have  to  dose 
shop  and  cease  to  exist  because  of  the  lack  of 
sufficient  sales  to  keep  solvent  and  make  a  living 
for  the  operators.  At  the  present  time  and  on  al- 
most any  business  block  in  any  town  or  city  of 
the  United  States,  there  are  one  or  more  emptv 
business  buildings,  most  of  which  housed  a  going 
concern  most  of  the  time  since  World  War  II. 
Even  in  most  of  the  new  suburbias  with  their 
shopping  centers  there  are  to  be  iound  many 
empty  business  buildings.  This,  along  with  sta- 
tistical reports  on  business  failures,  indicates  that 
such  failures  are  on  the  increase,  and  great  enough 
to  effect  the  economy  in  a  very  serious  way. 
However,  it  has  no  effect  whatsoever  on  the  goods 
and  services  available  for  use  and  consumption. 
There  is  a  greater  abundance  of  these  things  than 
ever  before.  (At  the  present  rate  of  national  gross 
product,  it  would  be  possible  with  the  inventories 
on  hand  to  stop  the  wheels  of  industry  without 
producing  another  thing  for  a  period  of  about  3 
months).  This  may  seem  all  the  more  amazing  in 
light  of  the  fact  our  population  increases  by  sev- 
eral million  persons  each  year. 
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Then  there  is  the  farm  problem.  In  December, 
1957,  the  Committee  for  Economic  Development 
released  its  report  of  the  study  of  agriculture  and 
farmers  situation.  This  report  shows  that  2.7 
million  farm  units  have  individual  sales  of  their 
products  amounting  to  under  $2,500  per  year. 
Of  course  many  of  these  units  have  total  sales  far 
below  that  figure.  These  2.7  million  farm  units 
produce  only  9  per  cent  of  the  total  national  farm 
products.  The  balance  of  the  farms  amounting  to 
2  million  units,  produces  the  other  91  per  cent  of 
the  total  national  farm  products.  The  day  of  the 
small  farm  is  over.  The  report  of  CED  also  points 
out  that  since  1949  the  farm  population  has  de- 
creased on  an  average  of  800,000  persons  per 
year.  During  the  early  history  of  this  country  90 
per  cent  of  the  population  lived  on  the  farm,  but 
today  only  12  per  cent  of  the  total  population 
live  on  farms.  Yet,  total  national  farm  product 
has  increased  by  30  per  cent  since  1940.  Remem- 
ber, this  increase  is  in  volume  of  product,  not 
dollar  value,  and  was  attained  with  little  or  no 
increase  of  acreage  in  production  during  that  time. 

Technocrats  are  not  particularly  surprised  at 
these  attainments,  because  for  all  these  many  years 
we  have  been  pointing  out  to  those  who  would 
listen  that  technology,  whether  on  the  farms  or 
in  the  factories,  is  constantly  increasing  the  num- 
ber of  units  of  products  with  ever  diminishing 
man-hours  per  unit  of  product  and  unit  of  time. 
That  raises  the  question,  where  are  these  displaced 
persons  to  obtain  employment,  and  how  many  man- 
hours  are  they  to  get  per  day,  week  or  year?  We 
are  perfectly  willing  to  let  the  upholders  of  the 
Price  System  find  the  solution  to  that  problem — if 
they  can.  Technocracy  has  never  decried,  nor  ever 
will  decry  the  ability  to  produce  abundance  with 
the  least  number  of  man-hours  used.  We  know,  as 
everyone  should  know,  that  the  large  productive 
enterprises  are  the  ones  leading  the  field  in  this 
respect.  They  are  in  the  position  to  install  and 
use  the  best  and  latest  and  most  productive  equip- 
ment and  methods  with  the  least  number  of  man- 
hours  per  designated  volume  of  product.  Human 
toil  cannot  hope  to  compete  with  cheap  kilowatts 
of  electricity,  and  the  probability,  soon,  of  still 
cheaper  and  more  abundant  atomic  solar  energy. 
(While  machines  are  capable  producers,  they  are 
poor  consumers  of  goods  and  services.)  With  the 
installation  of  more  technology,  the  Price  System 
will  cease  to  function. 
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What  Technocracy  does  decry,  is  the  method 
used  in  trying  to  distribute  the  products  for  the 
general  use  and  welfare  of  the  consumers.  The 
Price  System,  because  of  its  inherant  character- 
istics, dictates  all  sorts  of  unnecessary,  foolish  and 
absurd  procedures  when  it  is  forced  to  deal  with 
and  handle  an  abundance.  When  there  is  the 
ability  to  produce  more  than  enough  of  the  needs 
of  life  and  most  of  the  so-called  luxuries  to  go 
around  and  normally  satisfy  all  of  the  popula- 
tion, and  when  at  least  98  per  cent  of  the  energy 
expended  in  that  production  is  produced  outside 
the  human  body — namely,  with  power  technology, 
why  be  so  niggardly  in  determining  who  gets  what, 
and  how  much?  Why  make  it  complicated  by 
having  the  products  pass  through  so  many  busi- 
ness transactions,  each  dealer  taking  a  cut  out  of 
the  consumers  purchasing  power,  particularly 
when  the  consumer  must  get  said  purchasing 
power  from  either  his  efforts  in  the  production  of 
the  goods  or  services?  Many  of  these  services  are 
nothing  more  than  restrictions  and  barriers  to 
effect  a  way  of  life  for  what  amounts  to  a  large 
flock  of  parasites  in  an  era  of  abundance — where 
there  is  no  need  or  sane  reason  for  such.  In  an 
age  of  abundance,  why  have  advertising,  insur- 
ance, business  consultants  and  accountants,  char- 
ity, slums,  skid  rows,  mercenary  crime,  poverty, 
and  a  host  of  other  factors  that  makes  life  so  com- 
plex and  miserable  for  most  of  us?  None  of  this 
makes  sense  in  the  light  of  simple  production  and 
distribution  problems  and  less  so  amid  abund- 
ance. Yes,  these  are  the  matters  that  Technocracy 
decries  and  wishes  to  rectfy,  for  we  in  Tech- 
nocracy know  that  it  can  never  get  any  better, 
and  will  get  worse,  so  long  as  we  hold  on  to  and 
try  to  operate  a  Price  System  and  make  it  con- 
form to  abundance.  Eventually  one  or  the  other 
must  pass  out  of  existence.  Do  you  want  to  give 
up  the  abundance  and  'high  standard  of  living'? 


As  we  have  applied  the  scientific  method  to  the 
problems  of  production  with  great  success  and 
attained  this  age  of  abundance,  why  not  apply  it 
to  the  methods  of  distribution  and  all  the  rest  of 
the  phases  of  our  society?  What  could  we  lose  in 
general  except  the  'right'  to  chisel,  cheat,  and  try 
to  outdo  each  other  in  a  mad  race  to  see  who  gets 
there  first  with  the  most?  The  record  shows  that 
very  few  of  us  ever  are  able  to  'get  there  first' 
and  less  often  with  the  'most,'  so  why  keep  on 
battling  each  other  when  there  is  enough  for 
everyone?  Wouldn't  it  be  more  sensible  and  prac- 
tical to  organize  and  institute  simple  measures 
along  scientific  lines  that  fit  the  problems?  Why 
not  merge  all  of  the  technology  and  resources  of 
the  North  American  Continent  into  one  functional 
unit  for  the  production  and  distribution  of  our 
abundance  to  all  Americans? 


Arrival   of   Fittest 


When  you  and  a  good  portion  of  the  rest  of  the 
citizens  of  this  country  have  had  enough  of  this 
adverse  make-believe  foolishness,  and  are  ready 
to  listen  to  and  accept  a  sane  and  scientific  social 
order  in  place  of  the  present  social  disorder, 
remember  that  Technocracy  has  the  blue-prints 
and  specifications  that  make  it  possible,  and  an 
organization  to  help  show  how  to  do  it.  It  is 
not  any  too  early  for  you  to  make  your  decision 
to  investigate  and  study  what  Technocracy  is  and 
what  it  has  to  offer.  Waiting  only  enhances  the 
possibility  of  complete  chaos.  That  would  be  ex- 
tremely more  difficult  for  those  who  might  survive. 
For  the  first  time  in  our  history,  let  us  have  the 
arrival  of  the  fittest  instead  of  the  survival  of 
the  'fittest.' 

— Tom  Gibbins 


"'Today,  machine  power  and  the  use  of  oil, 
coal,  electricity  and  other  inanimate  sources  of 
energy  (including  the  atom)  have  taken  over  prac- 
tically our  entire  work  load.  It  is  no  accident  that 
the  United  States  leads  the  world  in  per  person 
use  of  inanimate  energy. 

"In  1850  more  than  one-eighth  of  all  our 
work  was  done  by  human  beings  and  more  than 
half  by  horses,  mules  and  oxen.  Muscle  power  of 
humans  and   animals  thus   accounted  for  slightly 


less  than  two-thirds  of  the  work;  and  inanimate 
sources  (steam,  wind  power,  falling  water,  etc.) 
for  a  little  more  than  a  third.  By  1900  the  work- 
animal  share  had  dropped  to  22  per  cent  of  the 
total  and  that  of  human  workers  to  5  per  cent. 
Today,  muscle  power  of  either  animals  or  humans 
has  been  all  but  eliminated;  and  nearly  99  per 
cent  of  the  total  useful  work-energy  of  the  country 
comes  from  machines." 

— The  Twentieth  Century  Fund 
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SCIENCE  in  the  NEWS 


New  York — The  first  integrated  petrochemical 
tow  has  made  its  maiden  voyage  from  Houston, 
Texas,  to  Chicago,  111. 

Making  up  the  tow  were  the  first  barges  to  be 
built  with  nickel-lined  compartments  for  carrying 
high-purity  chemicals.  The  barges  are  carrying 
glycerine  and  hexylene  glycol  (never  before  moved 
by  barge)  and  other  products  from  Shell  Chemical 
Corporation's  Houston  plant  to  a  Chicago  termi- 
nal. The  round  trip  took  about  22  days,  which 
is  high  speed  for  this  type  of  shipment,  Shell  said. 

The  entirely  new  tow  consists  of  four  barges 
and  a  tow  boat. 

Three  of  the  four  bargest  have  a  total  of  nine 
nickel-lined  steel  compartments.  These  permit 
marine  shipment  in  bulk  of  chemicals  that  previ- 
ously were  moved  in  specially  lined  tank  car-. 
The  nickel  protects  such  chemicals  as  ketones  and 
glycerine  from  iron  contamination. 

The  four  barges  have  a  capacity  <>j  00.000 
barrels  and  are  capable  of  carrying  II  separate 
products  during  each  trip. 

The  tow  boat,  a  pusher  type  river  boat,  was 
built  in  St.  Louis,  and  is  named  the  "Hamilton."' 
It  has  two  diesel  engine-  with  a  capacity  of  2.500 


horsepower,  a  retractable  pilot  house  for  passing 
under  low  bridges,  and  facilities  to  steam-heat  the 
nickel-plated  glycerine  compartments.  The  tow 
boat's  welded  steel  hull  is  128  feet  by  35  feet  by 
11  feet. 

The  Hamilton  pushes  the  four-barge  tow  which 
measures  750  feet  in  length.  The  lead  and  trail 
barges  are  240  feet  long,  50  feet  wide  and  14 
leet  6  inches  deep.  Each  of  these  barges  is  com- 
partmented  with  a  total  capacity  of  approximately 
20.000  barrels.  The  lead  barge  has  a  specially 
constructed  bow  which  enables  the  tow  to  move 
through  the  water  at  high  speeds.  The  two  re- 
maining barges,  each  135  feet  long,  50  feet  wide 
and  14  feet  6  inches  deep,  are  square  at  both  ends. 
They  have  approximate  capacities  of  10,000  bar- 
rel- each. 

All  the  barges  are  of  double-skinned  con 
>l i  action — a  hull  within  a  hull.  In  addition, 
steel  girders  normally  placed  on  the  underside 
of  the  deck  have  been  placed  on  top  of  the  deck, 
Leaving  all  compartments  free  of  internal  ob- 
structions  to  facilitate  cleaning  and  thus  insure 
product  quality. 
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Phoenix- — Electronics  have  come  to  the  food 
industry  of  Arizona. 

A  $750,000  electronic  computer,  manufactur- 
ed by  Remington-Rand,  is  being  installed  at  the 
headquarters  of  Arizona  Associated  Grocers  in 
Phoenix.  Primarily  it  is  to  keep  inventory  records 
right  up  to  the  second,  but  it  will  also  do  billing. 

It  is  not  being  bought  by  this  co-operative  of 
578  independent  food  merchants  scattered  over 
Arizona,  but  is  leased  from  the  manufacturer. 
Four  Remington-Rand  experts  are  assembling  the 
equipment  in  a  room  with  900  square  feet  of  floor 
space.  When  in  running  order,  the  Univac  will  be 
turned  over  to  an  operating  crew  of  only  seven 
employees. 

The  electronic  machine  is  expected  to  insure 
closer  control  of  a  business  that  amounts  to 
$30,000,000  a  year.  In  the  inventory  department 
it  will  be  especially  valuable.  The  "memory  com- 
ponent" stores  and  "remembers"  as  many  as 
18,000  items. 

Nowhere  else  has  electronic  equipment  been 
applied  on  this  scale  to  the  grocery  business.  Big 
chains  and  other  organizations  are  closely  watch- 
ing the  experiment  in  Arizona. 


Out  in  the  Utah  desert,  the  Pacific  Division  of 
Bendix  Aviation  has  installed,  for  the  Chemical 
Corps  of  the  United  States  Engineers,  a  complete- 
ly automatic  weather  observation  system  which 
blankets  an  area  of  400  square  miles. 

From  25  unattended  stations  strategically  lo- 
cated throughout  the  area,  this  Electro-Span  Sys- 
tem   measures    and    reports    wind    velocity    and 


direction,  barometric  pressure,  dewpoint  and  tem- 
perature from  6  levels  every  1  to  15  minutes.  The 
information  is  fed  into  a  computer  and  the  results 
give  promise  of  a  new  dimension  in  forecasting. 
Such  automatic  weather  data  collection  and  pro- 
cessing, multiplied  by  similar  systems  throughout 
the  United  States,  can  universally  provide  accurate 
weather  information  which  can  mean  untold  bene- 
fits to  us  all. 


Phoenix — Farmer,  hydrologists,  civic  bodies 
and  land  developers  interested  in  how  much  water 
may  be  pumped  from  underground  basins  of  the 
Western  States,  now  have  a  scientific,  swift  and 
accurate  means  of  evaluating  conditions  and  ar- 
riving at  a  conclusion  within  a  narrow  variance. 

It  has  been  perfected  after  seven  years  of 
effort  here  in  an  office  of  the  ground  water  branch 
of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey.  Until 
this  there  has  been  no  word  about  the  work  of 
Herbert  Skibitzke  and  his  small  staff. 

It  is  a  combination  of  electronics  with  electric- 
ity and  higher  mathematics  that  forecasts  the 
amount  of  water  which  may  be  pumped  from  any 
well,  at  any  given  rate,  until  there  is  no  longer 
any  recoverable  water.  It  can  operate  on  a  large- 
scale  and  over  a  large  area. 

The  U.S.G.S.  chiefs  think  so  highly  of  the 
system  that  they  look  forward  to  evaluation  of 
every  groundwater  basin  in  the  West  where  pump- 
age  exceeds  recharge.  In  Arizona,  it  is  estimated 
that  the  4,000,000  acre-feet  withdrawn  annually 
from  the  underground  is  at  least  250  times  annual 
replenishment. 

To  undertake  such  a  project,  the  research  here 
must  be  expanded.  A  request  for  funds  has  been 
made. 
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TECHNOCRACY 

North    America's    Only    Social    Dynamic 

WHAT? 

Technocracy  is  the  only  North  American 
social  movement  with  a  North  American 
program  which  has  become  widespread  on 
this  Continent.  It  has  no  affiliation  with  any 
other  organization,  group  or  association 
either  in  America  or  elsewhere.  The  basic 
unit  of  Technocracy  is  the  chartered  Section 
consisting  of  a  minimum  of  50  members  and 
running  up  to  several  hundred.  It  is  not  a 
commercial  organization  or  a  political 
party;  it  has  no  financial  subsidy  or  endow- 
ments and  has  no  debts.  Technocracy  is 
supported  entirely  by  the  dues  and  dona- 
tions of  its  own  members.  The  widespread 
membership  activities  of  Technocracy  are 
performed  voluntarily;  no  royalties,  com- 
missions or  bonuses  are  paid,  and  only  a 
small  full-time  staff  receives  subsidence  al- 
lowances. The  annual  dues  are  $9.00  which 
are  paid  by  the  member  to  his  local  Sec- 
tion. Members  wear  the  chromium  and  Ver- 
million insignia  of  Technocracy — the  Mon- 
ad, an  ancient  generic  symbol  signifying 
balance. 
WHEN? 

Technocracy  originated  in  the  winter  of 
1918-19  when  Howard  Scott  formed  a 
group  of  scientists,  engineers,  and  econo- 
mists that  became  known  in  1920  as  the 
Technical  Alliance  —  a  research  organiza- 
tion. In  1933  it  was  incorporated  under  the 
laws  of  the  State  of  New  York  as  a  non- 
profit, non-political,  non-sectarian  member- 
ship organization.  In  1934  Howard  Scott, 
Director-in-Chief,  made  his  first  Continen- 
tal lecture  tour  which  laid  the  foundation 
of  the  present  Continent-wide  membership 
organization.  Since  1934  Technocracy  has 
grown  steadily  without  any  spectacular 
spurts,  revivals,  collapses  or  rebirths.  This  is 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  press  has  gen- 
erally 'held  the  lid'  on  Technocracy,  until 
early  in  1942  when  it  made  the  tremendous 
'discovery'  that  Technocracy  had  been  re- 
born suddenly  full-fledged  with  all  its  mem- 
bers, headquarters,  etc.,  in  full  swing! 
WHERE? 

There  are  units  and  members  of  Technoc- 
racy in  almost  every  State  and  in  every 
province  in  Canada,  and  in  addition  there 
are  members  in  Alaska,  Hawaii,  Panama, 
Puerto  Rico  and  in  numerous  other  places 
with  the  Armed  Forces.  Members  of  Tech- 
nocracy are  glad  to  travel  many  miles  to 
discuss  Technocracy's  Program  with  any  in- 
terested people  and  Continental  Head- 
quarters will  be  pleased  to  inform  anyone 
of  the  location  of  the  nearest  Technocracy 
unit. 
WHO? 

Technocracy  was  built  in  America  by 
Americans.  It  is  composed  of  American  cit- 
izens of  all  walks  of  life.  Technocracy's 
membership  is  a  composite  of  all  the  occu- 
pations, economic  levels,  races  and  religions 
which  make  up  this  Continent.  Membership 
is  open  only  to  American  citizens.  Aliens 
and  politicians  are  not  eligible.  (By  politi- 
cians is  meant  those  holding  elective  office 
or  active  office  in  any  political  party.)  Doc- 
tor, lawyer,  storekeeper,  farmer,  mechanic, 
teacher,  preacher,  or  housewife — so  long  as 
you  are  a  patriotic  American — you  are  wel- 
come in  Technocracy. 


The  TECHNOCRAT 


Offering  to  the  American  public  a  medium  by  which  it  can 
learn  the  facts  regarding  the  transition  period  in  which  we  are 
moving  toward   a  New  America  of  technological   abundance. 
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'There'll    Always    be   an    England' 10c 

'Our  Country   Right  or  Wrong' 15c 

America    Must   Show  the   Way 15c 

'The  Sellout  of  the  Ages' 10c 
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Editorial 


A  New  Social  Culture 


THE  conspiracy  against  science  has  been  going 
on  for  centuries.  One  of  the  most  notable  ex- 
amples in  past  history  is  the  'brainwash'  and  per- 
secution of  Galileo  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
because  his  experiments  and  teachings  upholding 
the  Copernican  theory  were  contrary  to  scripture. 
Although  he  has  not  been  worshipped  or  had  any 
books  written  about  his  contribution  to  mankind, 
Servetus  was  burned  at  the  stake  by  the  Calvinists 
before  he  could  complete  his  research  about  what 
breathing  really  involved.  There  are  many  other  in- 
cidents in  recorded  history  where  theology  has  been 
ruthless  and  dogmatic  in  its  treatment  of  scientists 
and  science,  not  to  mention  non-believers  and  the 
'godless.'  Even  in  this  technological  age,  there  are 
still  those  theologists  who  are  carrying  on  the  in- 
quisition and  witch-hunting  of  scientists. 

Throughout  history  many  countries  have  passed 
laws  which  compelled  the  scientists  to  conform  to 
the  teachings  of  those  philosophies  that  were  mere- 
ly based  on  self-evident  principles.  In  spite  of 
edicts  and  the  various  forms  of  intimidation,  many 
scientists  have  had  the  intestinal  fortitude  and  the 
intellectual  curiosity  to  seek  out  the  facts  without 
compromising  with  any  doctrine  or  precept.  They 
were  the  real  ''revolutionists'  of  whom  little  history 
has  been  written.  There  have  also  been  incidents  in 
history  where  mobs  have  been  incited  to  destroy 
scientific  manuscripts  in  which  were  recorded  the 
results  of  years  of  study  and  effort.  And  the  de- 
struction of  machinery  by  workers  is  another  ex- 
ample of  an  attempt  to  impede  the  progress  of  the 
industrial  revolution. 

While  these  conspiracies  against  science  are 
past  history,  the  present  history  is  not  very  much 
different  than  the  inquisitions  of  the  past.  Today, 


science  and  scientists  are  not  beyond  the  suspicion 
of  the  powers  that  be.  Governmental  preoccupation 
with  secrecy  has  resulted  in  this  country  falling 
years  behind  other  nations  in  scientific  research 
and  development.  It  has  given  the  reactionaries  and 
the  fascists  the  opportunity  to  carry  on  a  witch- 
hunt against  anything  remotely  progressive;  and  to 
eliminate  those  scientists  that  were  doing  an  effec- 
tive job  for  society  and  the  welfare  of  mankind. 
The  secrecy  mania  has  reached  the  point  where 
scientists  in  one  department  of  the  government  do 
not  know — and  cannot  find  out — what  their  col- 
leagues in  the  other  departments  are  doing.  The 
suppression  of  the  facts  in  the  disguise  of  secrecy 
has  been  a  cover  up  for  the  enormous  profits  that 
are  being  made  by  Big  Business  out  of  the  'cold 
war.'  And  it  has  been  a  deliberate  attempt  by  the 
operators  of  the  Price  System  to  prevent  and  to 
divert  any  co-ordinated  effort  by  scientists  upon 
any  of  the  major  social  problems  confronting  this 
Continent. 

The  present  mode  of  social  operation  is  diamet- 
rically opposed  to  the  application  of  science  to  the 
social  mechanism.  Scientists  are  merely  pawns  to 
be  moved  around  at  will  by  those  that  have  very 
little,  if  any,  understanding  of  the  technological 
problem  at  hand.  The  politicians  and  business  men 
are  trained  to  think  within  the  framework  of  prop- 
erty rights.  And  the  ownership  of  industry  is  in 
the  hands  of  a  parasitic  army  of  coupon  holders 
who  exercise  no  creative  function  in  their  capacity 
as  such.  They  do  not  realize  that  the  ever  increas- 
ing impact  of  science  has  made  'free  enterprise' 
and  many  present  day  industrial  operations  tech- 
nological anachronisms. 

(Continued  on  page  26) 
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What  Social  Change  Means 
to  the  Individual 


WHEN  a  person  is  presented  with  the  pros- 
pect of  social  change,  either  as  a  probable 
necessity  or  as  a  subject  for  academic  dis- 
cussion, his  first  reaction  is  to  ask,  'How  will  it 
affect  me  personally?  What  is  there  in  it  for  me?' 
To  most  individuals,  these  questions  take  precedent 
over  the  gross  effects  that  the  change  may  have 
on  the  society  as  a  whole.  This  is  a  natural  reac- 
tion for  a  person  raised  under  the  culture  of  the 
West;  for,  his  whole  pattern  of  living  and  his  life's 
ambition  is,  and  has  been,  centered  around  his 
personal  interest  and  welfare.  If  it  is  different 
under  any  other  culture,  we  do  not  know;  but  we 
strongly  suspect  it  is  not.  This  is  a  question  which 
must  be  recognized  by  our  social  leaders  and  ser- 
iously considered,  especially  in  these  changing 
times,  regardless  of  how  impotent  the  individual's 
desires  may  be  in  determining  the  future  course 
of  events. 

People  beyond  adolescence  tend  to  be  conser- 
vative in  their  personal  patterns.  At  an  early  age, 
they  acquire  fixations  which  they  suppose  will 
govern  their  lives  and  concepts  from  here  on  out. 
To  the  individual,  these  subjective  fixations  are  in 
the  nature  of  fetishes  or  Sacred  Cows,  and  they 
are  not  to  be  abused,  altered,  or  questioned  for- 
evermore.  Further,  the  individual  tends  to  become 
conceited  about  his  personal  subjective  lixations 
to  the  extent  that  he  expects  others  to  accord  them 
the  same  value  and  respect  that  he  does;  and,  if 
others  do  not,  it  is  sometimes  regarded  as  just 
cause  for  a  breach  of  friendship.  Such  fixations 
may  vary  from  personal  tastes  regarding  breeds 
of  dogs,  cocktail  formulas,  interior  decor,  and 
table  manners  to  politics,  religion,  and  economic 
systems.  That  which  one  regards  as  especially 
sacred,  such  as  a  hobby,  often  serves  as  a  criterion 
for  judging  who  are  one's  buddies  and  who  are 
outcasts  and  'psychos.' 
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Hence,  any  approach  to  social  change  runs 
headlong  into  a  bramble  patch  of  personal  sub- 
jective values.  The  individuals  like  to  feel  that,  if 
there  is  to  he  any  social  change,  it  shall  come  only 
with  their  individual  consent  and  with  due  respect 
for  their  subjective  values.  It  would  be  nice  if  it 
could  happen  that  way;  but  it  never  does. 

Social  change  may  be  'for  better  or  worse;'  it 
may  be  progres>i\e  or  retrogressive.  Let  us  first 
consider  some  historical  changes  which  have  not 
been   happy   events   for   the   individuals   affected. 

After  the  discovery  of  America,  social  change 
came  to  the  \meriean  Indian — without  his  con- 
sent and  without  due  respect  for  his  cultural  val- 
ues. It  was  imposed  upon  him  with  fire,  sword, 
and  cross.  He  resisted,  and  in  vast  areas  he  was 
virtually  annihilated.  In  other  vast  areas,  he  was 
tortured,  enslaved,  and  (after  repeated  decima- 
tions) was  reduced  to  the  lowest  possible  level  of 
poverty,  toil,  and  superstition.  This  is  a  typical 
example  of  the  kind  of  social  change  which  is  im- 
posed upon  the  people  of  any  area  by  a  regime  of 
authoritarian  tyranny. 

Social    Change    Under    Tyranny 

Time  after  time,  similar  authoritarian  changes 
have  swept  over  the  societies  of  Europe  and  Asia, 
usually  carried  forward  by  flame  and  sword.  In 
these  changes,  the  individual  counted  for  nothing 
and  was  never  consulted. 

The  recent  attempt  to  impose  a  fascist  tyranny 
on  Europe — that  is,  to  restore  a  fascist  tyranny — 
resulted  in  many  millions  of  people  being  torn 
from  their  homes  and  their  established  patterns  of 
life  and  being  brutally  enslaved  in  concentration 
camps  of  the  most  despicable  sort,  there  to  be 
methodically  exterminated  or  at  best   reduced  to 
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zombies.  That  is  what  an  authoritarian-directed 
social  change  has  usually  meant  to  a  people — 
complete  dislocation,  enslavement,  poverty,  and 
wholesale  annihilation,  generally  carried  out  with 
sadistic  cruelty.  This  has  been  so  throughout  the 
centuries,  be  it  in  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  the  Amer- 
icas, or  the  islands  of  the  Pacific  and  Indian 
Oceans. 

Social  change  under  tyranny  is  almost  always 
negative  (the  positive  exceptions  are  very  rare  in 
history).  Such  'constructive'  achievements  as  are 
presented  consist  for  the  most  part  of  grandiose 
monuments  in  the  form  of  palaces,  tombs,  cath- 
edrals, and  arenas,  erected  to  the  glory  of  the 
tyrants  and  their  deities.  The  things  of  lasting  sig- 
nificance accruing  from  these  monuments  are  the 
techniques  of  organization  and  engineering  which 
their  accomplishment  developed  as  a  matter  of 
necessity. 

Fascist  tyrannies  are  always  retrogressive  in 
their  social  pattern,  as  may  be  noted  from  an 
examination  of  the  countries  of  southern  Europe 
and  Latin  America  under  Catholic  fascism;  in 
North  Africa,  the  Middle  East,  and  large  parts  of 
southern  Asia  under  Mohammedan  fascism;  or  in 
Tibet  under  Lamaistic  fascism.  Non-fascist  tyr- 
annies, on  the  other  hand,  may  result  in  consid- 
erable physical  progress,  as  illustrated  by  the 
Mongol  tyrannies  of  Genghis  Khan  and  Kublai 
Khan;  or  by  Turkey  under  Kemal  Ataturk;  or 
Russia  under  Peter  the  Great  and  under  the  Bol- 
sheviki;  or  China  under  certain  of  the  Mongol 
Emperors  and  more  recently  under  the  Reds;  or 
the  Roman  Empire  under  Julius  Caesar  and  Nero. 
During  recent  decades  in  the  United  States,  the 
mild  and  'benevolent'  tyranny  of  the  New  Deal, 
which  was  non-fascist,  tended  to  be  constructive, 
while  the  fascistic  McCarthy  Inquisition  under 
Presidents  Truman  and  Eisenhower  was  definitely 
destructive  and  retrogressive. 

Tyrants,  like  other  individuals,  display  formal 
respect  for  other  tyrants  whose  fixations  (ideolo- 
gies) are  similar  in  pattern  to  their  own,  even 
though  they  may  be  on  opposite  sides  in  a  war, 
while  they  display  virulent  hostility  toward  tyrants 
with  different  fixations.  Thus,  during  World  War 
II  and  afterward,  Churchill  felt  much  'closer'  to 
Hitler  and  Mussolini  than  he  did  to  Stalin  or  Tito. 
John  Foster  Dulles  is  'at  home'  with  Francisco 
Franco  or  Chiang  Kai-shek  but  is  a  stranger  in 
the  company  of  Nehru  or  Sukarno,  not  to  mention 


Gromyko.  Washington  and  Cornwallis  could  re- 
spect each  other  as  officers  and  gentlemen,  as 
could  Napoleon  and  Wellington,  or  as  could  Grant 
and  Lee;  but  there  was  no  such  mutual  respect 
between  Von  Mannstein  and  Zhukov  nor  between 
Chiang  Kai-shek  and  Mao  Tze-tung.  It  is  also  in- 
teresting to  note  how  respectful  most  Western 
historians  have  been  toward  Julius  Caesar,  Char- 
lemagne, and  Napoleon  Bonaparte;  yet,  note  how 
contemptuous  they  have  been  toward  Nero,  Henry 
VIII,  and  Robespierre.  It  is  not  that  the  former 
were  less  destructive  of  life  and  property;  on  the 
contrary,  they  were  far  more  destructive.  It  is  a 
matter  of  difference  in  their  social  values.  Note 
the  vituperation  that  was  spewed  forth  over  the 
suppression  of  a  recent  fascist  conspiracy  in  Hun- 
gary and  the  silence  which  greets  even  more  vic- 
ious suppressions  in  Colombia  and  Guatamala. 
(The  Hungarian  suppression  was  anti-fascist; 
those  in  Latin  America  are  pro-fascist — that's  the 
difference. ) 


A    Fascist    Squeeze 

Because  of  the  conflict  between  people  with 
different  fixations — which  conflict  is  bitter  and 
unreasoning — a  settlement  of  differences  through 
compromise  is  out  of  the  question.  To  expect  such 
would  be  as  ridiculous  as  asking  the  Roman  Cath- 
olics and  the  Jews  to  get  together  and  compromise 
their  differences  —  or  the  Arabs  and  the  Israeli, 
or  the  Africanders  and  the  Bantus.  In  such  in- 
stances, one  faction  must  destroy  or  completely 
absorb  the  other;  they  must  be  amalgamated  into 
something  that  is  widely  at  variance  to  both  or 
which  drastically  subordinates  both;  or  they  must 
be  kept  separated.  For  instance,  the  Catholic  and 
the  Jew  may  find  compatibility  by  both  abandon- 
ing their  ancestral  faiths  and  embracing  human- 
ism or  atheism.  When  a  conflict  between  factions 
is  a  combination  of  racial,  religious,  and  politi- 
cal differences,  as  in  Algeria,  Cyprus,  and  Pales- 
tine, a  basis  for  social  harmony  is  not  easy  to  dis- 
cover. In  such  cases,  the  reconciliation  would  have 
to  be  drastic.  In  Cyprus,  for  example,  the  British 
could  move  a  million  Englishmen  onto  the  island, 
thereby  overwhelming  both  the  Greek  and  the  Tur- 
kish factions;  then,  instituting  a  program  of  unifi- 
cation of  language,  education,  and  citizenship, 
with  equality  of  income  for  all,  and  with  a  program 
of  area  reconstruction  which  would  provide  a 
compelling  social  objective.   (We  fear  this  would 
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be  far  too  drastic  for  the  British  to  contemplate  or 
consider  even  as  a  proposition.) 

In  America,  today,  one  of  the  bitterest  feuds 
is  that  between  the  advocates  of  private  enter- 
prise on  the  one  hand  and  mutual  cooperatives  on 
the  other.  There  appears  to  be  no  chance  of  recon- 
ciling the  two  on  their  own  level.  Under  the  polit- 
ical regimes  of  President  Truman  and  President 
Eisenhower,  the  common  objectives  has  been  the 
liquidation  of  all  those  who  favor  collective  en- 
deavor of  any  kind  and  to  turn  all  public  assets 
over  to  individual  enterprisers.  The  great  majority 
of  Americans  are  naive  on  this  issue,  hoping  for 
an  amicable  blend  of  the  two  opposites.  But,  like 
all  good,  sincere,  naive  people,  they  are  being 
trampled  on  by  the  side  which  happens  to  be  dom- 
inant. Recently,  the  American  liberals  and  dille- 
tante  radicals  have  been  sucked  into  the  concen- 
tration pens  of  the  rightists,  there  to  be  trampled 
on  good  and  proper.  They  have  lacked  the  decis- 
iveness and  stubborness  required  to  maintain  a 
social  position  under  duress.  The  American  people 
have  heen  softened  up  for  a  fascist  squeeze. 

Anyone  who  is  forced  into  a  fascist  culture 
soon  finds  that  even  the  most  intimate  details  of 
his  life  are  under  strict  surveilance  and  regulation. 
Such  people  are  rigidly  supervised  with  respect  to 
marriage,  sex,  reproduction,  food,  clothing,  reli- 
gious worship,  work,  education,  recreation,  health, 
death  and  burial.  For  every  transgression  there  is 
a  price  to  pay.  For  lesser  transgressions  this  price 
may  be  nominal  in  order  not  to  discourage  either 
the  transgressions  or  the  payment  of  the  penalties. 
What  do  you  BELIEVE?  is  the  question  which 
the  inquisitors  harp  on  continuously  in  their  perse- 
cutions and  control  of  the  individual.  Fascism 
operates  in  a  fog  of  fear  and  suspicion.  Neighbor 
is  set  to  spy  upon  neighbor,  children  upon  parents, 
and  workers  upon  fellow  workers.  Humor  is  sup- 
pressed and  criticism  of  the  regime  becomes  trea- 
sonable. The  poor  people  of  pre-war  Japan,  of 
Tibet,  of  Latin  America,  of  Catholic  Europe,  of 
Mohammedan  areas  of  North  Africa,  the  Middle 
East,  and  south  Asia,  of  Orthodox  Jewish  com- 
munities, and  of  Puritan  New  England  in  colonial 
days  knew  or  now  know  the  meaning  of  fascism. 
But  for  the  most  part  the  victims  are  so  impover- 
ished, so  worn  out  with  toil,  so  steeped  in  super- 
stitution,  and  so  subdued  and  dispirited  by  repres- 
sion and  cruelty  that  they  have  no  initiative  for 
escape  or  rebellion. 

Under  other  forms  of  tyranny,  people  may  be 
repressed,  terrorized,  and  massacred,  but  seldom 


is  there  the  same  sadistic  supervision  of  one's  be- 
liefs and  intimate  personal  affairs  that  it  is  every- 
where characteristic  of  fascism.  Nero  of  Rome, 
Genghis  Khan  of  Mongolia,  Peter  the  Great  of 
Russis,  and  the  present-day  Africanders  are  ex- 
amples of  non-fascist  tyrants.  Their  repressions 
may  be  directed  against  certain  groups  or  cate- 
gories, but  such  tyrannies  seldom  indulge  in  a 
premeditated  repression  of  their  own  subjects  as 
is  the  case  with  fascism.  The  communist  legimes 
of  Russia,  of  the  East  European  satellites,  and  of 
China  are  tyrannies,  but  they  are  not  fascisms.  In 
these  areas,  there  is  considerable  social  progress 
and  little  repression  of  one's  intimate  personal 
life  or  beliefs  beyond  what  may  be  classified  as 
"treason  against  the  state'  (which,  admittedly,  is 
sometimes  rather  carelessly  defined.) 

The  battle  against  fascism  appears  to  be  large- 
ly won  in  the  Soviet  Union;  but  it  is  still  raging 
in  some  of  the  states  of  Eastern  Europe,  notably 
the  erstwhile  Baltic  States,  Poland,  and  Hungary. 
In  these  areas,  there  is  a  death  struggle  going  on 
between  two  social  patterns.  These  two  patterns 
are  irreconcilable;  one  or  the  other  must  be  erad- 
icated if  there  is  to  be  tranquility.  The  Bolsheviki 
have  been  far  more  tolerant  of  latent  fascism  in 
their  midst  than  have  the  Roman  Catholics  been 
of  anti-fascism  or  even  non-Catholicism,  as  wit- 
ness Spain,  Portugal,  Nazi  Germany,  Peru,  or  Co- 
lombia. The  United  States  officially  and  editorially 
sides  with  fascism  and  has  joined  it  in  a  Cold  War 
Crusade  against  Marxist  collectivism. 


Technology    Changes    Everything 

We  have  attempted  to  point  out  that  social 
change  involving  the  transference  of  population 
from  one  authoritarian  regime  to  another  more 
often  than  not  results  in  severe  repression,  often 
in  extreme  cruelty  and  mass  slaughterings.  Such 
changes  are  not  effected  through  a  process  of 
gaining  the  free  consent  of  the  people  concerned 
but  are  imposed  upon  them,  in  the  milder  in- 
stances, by  decree,  in  the  more  severe  instances  by 
terror,  force,  and  violence. 

But  there  is  another  kind  of  social  change 
which  is  far  more  influential  in  the  lives  of  the 
people  affected  and  is  much  more  revolutionary 
in  its  characteristics  than  any  exchange  of  author- 
itarian tyrannies.  Yet  this  change  does  not  involve 
Inquisitions  or  permeditated  repressions  of  people. 
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It  is  technological  change.  It  simply  works  its 
way  into  the  social  pattern  and  changes  the  way 
of  doing  things;  and,  as  a  consequence,  it  changes 
everything. 

Should  you  be  able  to  go  back  a  hunred  years 
and  tell  the  people  then  living  that  their  grand- 
children would  work  only  40  hours  per  week; 
that  they  would  get  light  and  power  by  pressing  a 
button;  that  they  would  travel  sixty  miles  an  hour 
in  vehicles  without  horses;  that  their  toilets  would 
be  inside  their  houses;  that  most  food  would  come 
into  the  home  already  processed  and  ready  to 
serve;  that  they  would  view  moving  pictures  of 
concurrent  distant  events,  with  sound  effects,  in 
their  living  rooms — should  you  tell  them  these 
things,  they  would  consider  you  a  heretic  of  the 
worst  sort.  What  you  describe  certainly  would  be 
declared  un-Christian,  un-American,  and  crazy.  But 
these  changes  and  many  more  have  come  about 
and  the  people  have  accepted  them  and  adjusted  to 
them  with  only  a  moderate  amount  of  resistance. 
These  things  have  come  about,  not  by  premedita- 
tion but  by  post  facto  adjustment.  No  social  re- 
gime has  told  the  people  they  must  work  no  more 
than  40  hours  per  week,  that  they  must  get  their 
light  and  power  from  electricity,  that  they  must 
travel  by  horseless  carriages,  or  that  they  must 
have  their  toilets  indoors,  or  buy  prepared  foods 
from  the  store.  Nor  were  the  people  seriously 
asked  if  they  wanted  to  change.  (If  they  had  been 
asked  in  advance,  they  would  have  said,  'No') 


Still    Fighting    Progress 


Technological  change  produces  many  gross  ef- 
fects in  the  society,  far  beyond  the  anticipation  of 
the  run-of-the-mill  individual.  For  example,  all 
through  past  history,  the  great  bulk  of  human  em- 
ployment was  in  the  field  of  production — produc- 
ing food,  clothing,  shelter,  tools,  bric-a-brac,  etc.  In 
America,  that  is  no  longer  so;  the  majority  of 
workers  are  now  employed  in  the  'services.'  They 
shuffle  papers,  manipulate  words,  count  money, 
mop  up  the  premises,  handle  the  merchandise, 
operate  the  equipment  used  in  various  services, 
prepare  for  'defense,'  or  render  personal  services 
to  other  individuals.  The  production  workers  have 
been  largely  displaced  (permanently)  by  techno- 
logical devices  and  techniques  which  do  the  work 
faster,  more  precisely,  and  untiringly.  The  future 
will  bring  a  similar  slaughter  of  employment  in 


the  services,  as  is  already  beginning  to  happen  in 
the  offices,  in  communication,  in  transportation, 
and  in  materials  handling.  It  is  even  anticipated 
that  'the  next  war'  will  be  fought  with  missiles 
rather  than  with  men. 

Another  gross  change  has  been  that  from  the 
household  enterprise  economy  to  corporate  enter- 
prise economy  and,  later,  to  a  national  economy. 
Beyond  national  economies  must  come  area  econ- 
omies. The  Soviet  bloc  is  advancing  into  an  Area 
economy.  The  United  States  of  America  is  still 
fighting  against  progress  from  corporate  enter- 
prise to  national  enterprise,  and  is  doing  so  with 
hysterical  stubbornness.  Yugoslavia  is  still  resist- 
ing advancement  into  an  Area  economy. 

The  so-called  Free  World  is  a  reactionary  con- 
sortium, dominated  by  powerful  financial  elements 
in  the  United  States  who  are  in  cahoots  with  the 
dominant  political  and  ecclesiastic  interests  of  the 
member  nations.  They  are  organized  to  prevent 
the  occurrence  of  social  change  anywhere  in  the 
world.  It  is  a  grandiose  futility,  which  can  only  go 
down  to  defeat  or  be  pushed  aside. 

There  is  no  chance  in  the  world  that  old  re- 
actionaries can  be  reformed.  It  is  the  utmost  of 
futility  to  attempt  it.  If  a  person  is  past  fifty,  he  is, 
as  a  general  rule,  beyond  redemption  by  reforma- 
tion. Most  of  our  prominent  reactionaries  are  well 
past  fifty.  Their  fixations  have  become  fixated  be- 
yond unfixing.  One  of  the  greatest  hazards  to 
America  at  this  time  are  the  old  reactionaries  in 
high  places  of  authority  who  have  become  mani- 
acally devoted  to  fixations  acquired  in  a  bygone 
age  and  who  would  now  connive  to  destroy  the 
world  rather  than  witness  the  advent  of  something 
new  and  different  from  the  pattern  of  their  sacred 
delusions.  Their  sacred  pattern  is  akin  to  fascism. 

Fascism  is  a  social  fixation  from  the  distant 
past,  based  on  an  hierarchy  of  individual  author- 
ity, which  rules  over  a  static  political  setup  (pre- 
ferably a  monarchy,  at  least  a  dictatorship),  a 
static  economy,  and  a  static  ecclesiasticism.  Adolph 
Hitler  tolerated  use  of  technology  in  his  attempt 
to  gain  control  of  Europe;  but  he  vowed  that,  once 
the  Greater  Reich  was  established,  he  would  sus- 
pend science  for  a  hundred  years  while  he  con- 
solidated his  fascism.  In  America  there  is  a  smold- 
ering conflict  going  on  between  science  and  fas- 
cism, with  the  political  administrations,  big  bus- 
iness, the  major  labor  unions,  and  the  larger 
churches  aligned  on  the  side  of  fascism. 

(The  repression  of  the  Negroes,  Mexicans, 
American  Indians,  and  Asians  in  America  is  not 
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fascistic — it  is  another  brand  of  tyranny.  But  the 
agitation  for  the  importation  and  deportation  of 
selected  immigrants  is  strongly  fascistic.) 

North  America  is  now  in  the  midst  of  the 
greatest  social  change  in  history  —  the  first  fun- 
damental change  in  the  life  of  mankind.  It  is  oc- 
curing  without  the  prior  consent  of  the  individual 
and  in  spite  of  the  resistance  and  opposition  of 
numerous  persons  and  institutions.  At  this  time, 
the  primary  question  confronting  the  individual  is 
not  'how  can  I  prevent  social  change  from  affect- 
ing me?'  or  'How  can  I  help  resist  change?'  but 
'How  can  I  adjust  to  social  change?'  We  hare 
passed  the  point  of  no  return;  we  must  eithei 
adapt  or  become  extinct. 

Period    of    Transition 

The  New  America  will  have  no  trouble  with 
the  youth;  for,  youth  is  adventuresome  and  ex- 
perimental by  nature.  It  was  the  youth  who  forced 
the  automobile  and  the  telephone  onto  America; 
it  was  the  youth  who  developed  the  radio  into  a 
popular  gadget;  and  it  was  the  youth  who  insisted 
that  the  adults  install  television  in  the  homes. 
Along  with  these  adventures  in  gadget ry  come 
changes  in  the  way  of  living. 

The  group  of  adults  between  25  and  50  are 
more  or  less  capable  of  adjusting  their  lives  to 
new  situations,  although  with  less  composure  than 
the  youth.  They  have  already  experienced  a  series 
of  major  shifts  in  their  lives.  Perhaps  they  have 
been  in  and  out  of  the  Armed  Forces;  perhaps 
they  have  changed  jobs  several  times;  perhaps 
they  have  moved  from  one  part  of  the  country  to 
another,  or  from  the  farm  to  the  city,  or  from  the 
city  to  the  suburbia.  Another  change  will  not  be  a 
great  shock  to  them. 

As  for  the  old  folks,  why  attempt  to  change 
them?  It  is  much  simpler  for  the  social  admini- 
stration to  retire  them  from  active  duty  and  pro- 
vide them  with  a  comfortable  means  of  living  out 
their  lives  within  their  established  fixations  as  far 
as  possible.  One  of  the  great  tragedies  of  modern 
life  in  America  is  the  social  custom  of  holding 
people  in  their  position  of  employment  until  they 
are  well  past  the  age  of  adaptability,  then  forcing 
them  into  'retirement'  and  a  strange  new  pattern 
of  life. 

One's  complete  disillusionment  in  the  status 
quo  is  an  essential  preliminary  to  his  acceptance 


of  social  change  on  a  voluntary  basis.  Such  dis- 
illusionment became  widespread  during  the  Great 
Depression  of  the  '30s,  only  to  be  dissipated  again 
in  the  prosperity  orgy  of  war  and  uncontrolled 
debt  creation.  The  tide  of  confidence  in  the  status 
quo  appears  to  be  ebbing  again  now.  When  one 
has  hopes  of  'arriving'  in  the  status  quo,  he  is  not 
in  a  mood  to  consider,  or  even  discuss,  funda- 
mental social  change. 

When  first  presented  with  the  outline  of  Tech- 
nocracy's program  for  North  America,  the  first 
question  that  usually  comes  to  mind,  particularly 
to  the  mind  of  the  highly  self-centered  individual, 
is  'How  will  it  affect  me,  personally?'  He  is  pre- 
pared to  accept  or  reject  Technocracy  in  principle 
on  the  basis  of  whether  it  will  'better'  his  circum- 
stances in  life;  and  he  prefers  that  it  would  not 
introduce  too  much  change  into  the  pattern  of  liv- 
ing that  he  now  enjoys. 

We  have  attempted  to  point  out  that  changes 
in  society  come  about  with  little  or  no  consulta- 
tion of  the  individual;  nevertheless,  changes  may 
be  sparked  and  advanced  by  certain  dedicated  in- 
dividuals and  supporters.  Most  people,  however, 
are  called  upon  to  participate  as  post  facto  fol- 
lowers, not  as  pioneers.  So,  at  this  time,  let  us 
briefly  indicate  some  of  the  ways  in  which  the 
life  of  a  typical,  average  American  in  young  adult 
life  would  be  immediately  affected  should  Tech- 
nocracy come  into  being  at  once. 

First,  let  us  remind  him  (or  her)  that  there 
would  be  a  period  of  transition  between  the  pat- 
terns of  the  Price  System  and  that  of  Technocracy 
and  that  most  details  of  personal  living  would  not 
change  suddenly.  There  would  be  ample  time  for 
(he  individual  in  the  adaptable  age  brackets  to  ad- 
just without  shock.  For  the  rest,  the  adjustment 
would  come  with  no  more  'hardship'  than  the 
change  from  the  horse-drawn  carriage  to  the  auto- 
mobile or  from  whatever  people  used  to  do  in 
the  evening  to  viewing  television. 

In  Technocracy,  one  would  continue  to  have 
a  home  on  an  individual  or  family  basis.  Eventu- 
ally, the  housing  of  the  Continent  would  have  to  be 
rebuilt  on  a  more  efficient  and  serviceable  pattern 
than  at  present;  but  most  individuals  would  start 
out  in  the  Technate  with  the  dwellings  they  now 
occupy.  The  most  noticeable  difference  would  be 
the  absence  of  rent,  mortgage  payments,  taxes,  and 
utility  charges. 
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People  would  start  out  with  the  type  and  style 
of  clothing  they  now  have;  but,  once  the  present 
merchandising  procedures,  such  as  planned  ob* 
solesence,  were  abolished,  the  clothes  would  be 
made  to  last  longer  and  to  remain  in  fashion 
longer.  We  cannot  anticipate  the  exact  style  changes 
that  the  future  will  bring.  Clothes  would  be  pur- 
chased by  the  individual  out  of  his  individual  in- 
come. 

Food  would  be  obtained  by  all,  either  as  pre- 
pared meals  or  as  'raw  materials'  for  home  prep- 
aration, at  the  option  of  the  individual  or  family. 
Commercial  brand  names  would  disappear  from 
the  packages  as  soon  as  the  present  inventories 
are  exhausted;  cans  or  packages  would  simply  be 
labeled  with  the  name  and  specifications  of  the 
contents. 


Freedom    For    Individual 


All  persons  residing  on  the  Continent  would 
register  with  the  Technate  either  as  citizens  of  the 
Continent  or  as  aliens.  Aliens  would  either  be  in- 
vited to  remain  as  guests  of  the  Continent  or  be 
deported,  at  the  option  of  the  Technate.  Further, 
those  of  citizenship  status  who  preferred  to  live 
elsewhere  than  in  the  Technate  could  apply  for 
early  emigration,  with  free  transportation  pro- 
vided. All  Citizens  would  immediately  receive 
incomes  from  the  Technate  as  a  matter  of  citizen- 
ship. This  income  would  be  in  the  form  of  certi- 
ficates, which  could  then  be  turned  in  for  goods 
and  services  of  one's  choice.  The  income  of  all 
adults  would  be  equal  and  would  be  non-trans- 
ferable between  individuals  —  it  could  be  used 
only  to  purchase  items  usable  by  the  individual 
purchaser.  The  purchasing  power  distributed  to  the 
Citizens  would  be  equated  against  the  energy  cost 
of  producing  the  goods  and  services  provided  for 
the  consumers.  This  income  would  rapidly  in- 
crease in  amount  as  the  means  of  production  were 
streamlined  and  made  more  efficient.  Within  a 
few  years,  it  would  be  equivalent  to  an  individual 
income  today  of  $25,000  or  more  per  year.  Chil- 
dren would  not  be  an  economic  burden  to  their 
parents,  since  their  maintenance  would  be  pro- 
vided by  the  Technate.  No  one  would  work  for  his 
income  and  no  one  could  be  deprived  of  it.  On 
the  other  hand,  no  individual  could  manipulate  the 
economy  for  personal  profit  or  other  personal  ad- 
vantage. 


If  one  is  now  engaged  in  essential  employment, 
one  would  continue  at  the  employment  for  a 
time  at  least:  changes  and  adjustments  would  fol- 
low. Those  engaged  in  strictly  Price  System  em- 
ployments shall  find  plenty  of  opportunities  in 
helping  to  clean  up  the  debris  of  the  Price  System 
and  in  effecting  the  transition.  All  employment 
would  be  rendered  by  the  individuals  as  a  duty  of 
Citizenship  and  would  be  on  a  man-hour  basis 
regardless  of  the  type  of  service.  Except,  possibly, 
for  a  short  initial  period,  almost  all  individuals 
would  find  their  working  time  much  reduced  (the 
exceptions  being  those  who  are  now  unemployed  or 
nearly  so).  After  the  early  phase  of  the  transition, 
the  employment  period  would  begin  at  the  age  of 
25  and  end  at  the  age  of  45;  during  that  time,  the 
Citizen  would  be  on  the  job  for  about  660  hours 
per  year,  or  for  16  hours  per  week  for  41  weeks 
out  of  the  year.  After  45,  one  would  be  on  full 
retirement  with  full  income;  free  to  pursue  mat- 
ters of  personal  interest. 

The  essential  functions  of  the  Technate  would 
operate  on  a  24-hour  per  day  basis,  365  days  per 
year.  These  functions  would  include  eating  places, 
schools,  health  services,  personal  services,  recre- 
ation facilities,  transportation,  and  distribution  cen- 
ters. Thus,  the  individual  would  be  much  freer 
now  to  move  about  and  be  active  as  it  suits  his 
convenience. 

People  would  be  free  to  engage  in  religious 
worship  or  philosophical  pursuits  of  their  choos- 
ing, but  there  would  be  no  collections  or  assess- 
ments and  there  would  be  no  charity  appeals.  Re- 
ligion without  money  would  be  a  new  experience 
for  most  Americans;  but,  then,  religion  was  prac- 
ticed a  long  time  before  money  was  invented. 

The  criterion  for  social  decisions  would  be 
function  rather  than  opinion.  That  is  the  basis  for 
most  decisions  today,  but  we  like  to  kid  ourselves 
into  thinking  that  our  opinions  are  important.  What 
is  the  job  to  be  done?  That  is  the  first  question  to 
be  asked.  Then,  how  can  that  job  be  accomplished 
at  the  least  social  cost  and  inconvenience?  That  is 
a  problem  for  the  technicians,  not  the  voters. 

Certainly,  the  individual  will  find  things  dif- 
ferent from  what  they  are  in  the  Price  System,  but 
they  are  differences  that  he  will  like  once  they  ar- 
rive. Anyway,  when  the  time  comes  for  the  change, 
the  people  will  probably  be  so  thoroughly  disil- 
lusioned with  the  Price  System  that  they  will  re- 
gard any  further  advocacy  of  it  as  treason  against 
society.  Only  Technocracy  has  a  future. 

—  Wilton  Ivie 
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Time  to  Stop  Baiting  Scientists 


E.  U.  CONDON 


Dr.  Condon,  former  director  of  the  National 
Bureau  of  Standards  and  now  Professor  of 
Physics  at  Washington  University,  gave  this 
account  of  his  experiences  at  the  banquet  of 
the  American  Physical  Society  in  St.  Louis 
in  November. 


PLEASE  forgive  me  if  I  discuss  an  old  and 
tiresome  subject.  I  want  to  make  some  remarks 
about  the  political  abuse  of  the  personnel  se- 
curity system,  which  has  done  so  much  in  the  past 
decade  to  blight  the  relations  of  loyal  American 
scientists  and  their  government.  I  hope  that  this 
will  be  the  last  time  that  this  subject  will  need  to 
be  discussed.  The  evil  consequences  of  bad  policies 
have  now  come  home  to  roost  in  a  way  that  is  plain 
for  all  to  see.  It  may  be  that  conditions  have  now 
become  bad  enough  so  that  the  Administration 
will  soon  seek  to  remove  from  itself  the  badge  of 
dishonor  that  it  has  worn  for  so  long. 

A    New    Awareness 

During  the  last  two  months  there  has  come 
about  a  general  public  awareness  that  America  is 
not  automatically  and  effortlessly  and  unquestion- 
ably the  leader  of  the  world  in  science  and  tech- 
nology. This  comes  as  no  surprise  to  those  of  us 
who  have  watched  and  tried  to  warn  against  the 
steady  deterioration  in  the  teaching  of  science 
and  mathematics  in  the  schools  for  the  past  quar- 
ter century.  It  comes  as  no  surprise  to  those  who 
have  known  of  dozens  of  cases  of  scientists  who 
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have  been  hounded  out  of  jobs  by  silly  disloyalty 
charges,  and  kept  out  of  all  professional  employ- 
ment by  blacklisting.  It  comes  as  no  surprise  to 
those  of  us  who  have  known  how  good  American 
scientists  have  had  to  face  vilification  by  political 
speechmakers  in  and  out  of  Congress,  have  been 
ialsely  prosecuted  for  perjury,  have  been  improp- 
erly denied  passports,  or  have  had  their  pass- 
ports seized  and  invalidated  without  due  process 
by  the  State  Department,  or  those  who  have  had 
their  telephones  tapped  or  their  letters  intercepted 
by  government  agents. 

for  while  we  are  rich  and  powerful,  we  have 
not  been  true  to  the  principles  of  freedom  for 
which  we  stand. 

I  do  not  wish  to  seem  boastful,  and  in  this  res- 
pect I  would  gladly  change  places  with  any  of 
you,  but  I  think  that  I  have  probably  had  a  bigger 
dose  of  this  kind  of  mistreatment  than  any  of  my 
fellow  members  of  the  American  Physical  Society. 
It  began  ten  years  ago  last  summer. 

My    Experience 

In  that  time  I  have  had  two  full-scale  loyalty 
hearings  in  the  Department  of  Commerce,  a  full 
field  investigation  for  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission, which  occupied  the  efforts  of  300  FBI 
agents,  and  finally  in  1954  a  hearing  under  the 
policies  and  procedures  set  up  by  this  Admin- 
istration. In  all  of  these  I  received  full  clearance. 
All  covered  essentially  the  same  ground  which 
was  no  ground  at  all.  The  House  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities  made  numerous  attacks 
on  me  in  1947  and  1948  before  its  then  chairman 
went  off  to  serve  a  term  in  a  federal  penitentiary 
as  a  common  crook.  Finally  this  Committee  staged 
a  political  hearing  on  the  same  old  stale  and  out- 
worn material  just  before  the  1952  elections. 
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During  most  of  this  period  I  kept  on  working 
to  develop  the  scientific  strength  and  stature  of  the 
National  Bureau  of  Standards.  Happily  this  work 
is  being  carried  on  by  my  successor,  in  spite  of 
his  having  been  summarily  fired  for  a  time  by  the 
present  Secretary  of  Commerce  who  wanted  the 
free  play  of  the  market  place  to  take  precedence 
over  careful  scientific  experimentation. 

Edward  Teller  told  this  last  personnel  secur- 
ity board  hearing  in  April,  1954  that  the  Bureau's 
work  which  I  organized  advanced  our  achievement 
of  the  hydrogen  bomb  by  many  months,  probably 
a  year.  If  he  is  correct  in  the  implication  that 
without  that  work  we  would  have  been  delayed  by 
about  a  year,  then  its  lack  would  have  made  us 
come  in  second  in  the  international  rivalry  for  the 
hydrogen  bomb. 

Nevertheless  all  the  old  stuff  was  rehashed 
in  1952  and  again  in  1954.  I  was  badgered  all 
those  years  for  having  been  interested  in  the 
American-Soviet  Science  Society,  an  organization 
which  received  a  grant  from  the  Rockefeller  Foun- 
dation ten  years  ago  to  foster  translation  and 
wider  distribution  in  this  country  of  Russian  scien- 
tific literature.  Now,  a  decade  later,  we  read  of 
crash  programs  to  translate  Russian  scientific 
literature  and  spread  it  around  in  this  country. 
Why,  man,  you  can't  do  that:  that's  subversive! 

In  July  1954  I  was  given  complete  security 
clearance  by  the  Eastern  Industrial  Personnel  Se- 
curity Board.  You  might  think  now  that  I  would 
be  allowed  to  go  back  to  work.  Yet  in  October  1954 
just  before  the  elections,  we  find  Nixon  making  his 
twenty-years-of-treason  speeches  and  boasting  that 
he  got  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  suspend  my 
clearance  on  October  21. 

A    Decision 

It  was  arbitrarily  suspended  without  any  pre- 
tense that  additional  evidence  needed  to  be  con- 
sidered, by  a  Secretary  of  the  Navy  who  admitted 
that  he  had  not  seen  the  record.  I  was  told  that  I 
would  have  to  go  through  the  same  old  dreary 
business  again.  Three  years  ago  I  faced  a  very 
difficult  decision  —  whether  to  continue  to  fight, 
or  to  yield  to  the  Administration's  determination 
to  disgrace  itself. 

Try  to  picture  the  situation.  I  had  been  under 
steady  political  attack  for  seven  years,  and  had 
won  at  every  hearing.  But  now  I  was  told  that  I 


would  have  to  go  over  all  the  same  material  again, 
before  a  kangaroo  court  whose  members  were  to 
be  handpicked  to  do  their  job  by  Defense  Depart- 
ment officials.  Many  of  my  friends  had  been  per- 
secuted by  the  House  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities.  Some  of  them  had  taken  refuge  abroad 
from  these  political  persecutions.  Our  good  friend 
and  past  president,  Robert  Oppenheimer,  who 
brilliantly  built  and  led  the  Los  Alamos  laboratory 
during  the  war,  had  just  been  publicly  disgraced 
by  an  official  action  of  the  government  —  largely 
on  the  basis  of  recently  developed  hysterical  at- 
titudes toward  things  that  had  happened  before  the 
war.  The  scientific  staff  of  the  Signal  Corps  Lab- 
oratories at  Fort  Monmouth  had  suffered  a  blow 
from  which  it  has  not  yet  recovered  through  the 
irresponsible  attacks  of  Joseph  McCarthy  —  at- 
tacks which  the  President  did  not  resist  until  Mr. 
McCarthy  began  lobbing  his  shots  toward  the 
White  House.  Then  at  last  our  President  acted, 
but  in  his  own  self-interest,  not  in  defense  of  hon- 
or and  decency  and  fair  play  to  the  scientists,  or 
to  any  of  McCarthy's  other  victims. 

It  was  plain  that  our  scientific  leadership  in 
Washington  felt  powerless  to  do  anything.  I  dis- 
cussed the  problem  at  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences.  I  asked  our  good  friend  and  past  presi- 
dent, I.  I.  Rabi,  whether  possibly  something  could 
be  done  by  another  of  our  good  friends  and  past 
presidents,  Lee  DuBridge.  For  Lee  was  at  that 
time  the  chairman  of  the  same  scientific  advisory 
board  to  the  President  that  Rabi  heads  now.  I 
was  told  that  Lee  himself  was  having  security 
clearance  trouble! 

Under  these  circumstances,  I  decided  then, 
and  I  still  think  correctly,  that  the  Administration 
was  committed  by  policy  to  persecution  of  scien- 
tists, or,  at  the  very  least,  to  a  callous  indifference 
toward  what  others  were  doing  to  attack  and  dis- 
credit them.  I  decided  the  situation  was  hopeless, 
and  that  I  had  done  all  that  could  reasonably  be 
expected  of  me  in  having  resisted  these  forces  for 
seven  long  years. 

In  those  seven  years  so  much  of  my  nervous 
energy  had  gone  into  the  struggle  that  I  decided 
to  withdraw  from  it,  and  my  resignation  from  an 
industrial  position  for  which  security  clearance 
was  needed  was  announced  in  early  December. 

You  might  think  that  now  I  would  be  allowed 
to  go  back  to  work.  I  came  East  in  January  1955 
after  giving  my  retiring  presidential  address  to  the 
American    Association    for    the    Advancement    of 
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Science  and  was  offered  the  post  of  chairman  of 
the  department  of  physics  in  a  leading  university. 
In  March  the  chancellor  of  that  university  told  me 
that  he  could  not  follow  through  on  the  appoint- 
ment because  a  high  government  official  threat- 
ened one  of  the  university  trustees  that  if  my  ap- 
pointment went  through,  that  university  would 
lose  all  of  its  federal  funds. 

In  June  of  1955  I  was  asked  to  serve  on  a 
committee  on  a  nonclassified  problem  of  military 
importance  ■ —  and  then  suddenly  asked  not  to,  just 
before  the  first  meeting  of  that  committee. 

Incidentally  I  was  cleared  from  July  1954  to 
October  1954.  During  that  period  some  navy 
people  came  to  see  me  with  an  urgent  problem  on 
the  development  of  a  radome  lor  a  guided  missile. 
It  was  highly  secret,  but  I  was  cleared  for  it.  By 
the  time  we  had  the  development  models  made 
my  clearance  had  been  suspended  "pending  further 
consideration"  as  Secretary  Thomas  put  it.  Some 
of  our  cleared  young  men  tried  to  deliver  the 
radomes  but  found  the  navy  men  in  such  a  state 
of  panic  that  they  would  not  accept  them!  A  few 
weeks  later  —  all  this  was  just  about  three  years 
ago  —  they  regained  their  courage  and  sheepishly 
asked  to  have  the  radomes.  They  were  tested  and 
found  to  be  good  and  are  now  in  production.  Detail 
problems  about  them  come  up  lrom  time  to  time 
but  I  am  not  allowed  to  help  in  their  solution. 

Futile    Protests 

In  the  winter  of  1955-56,  I  thought  that  surely 
the  President  would  not  approve  of  these  things  if 
he  knew  about  them.  In  June  of  1954  I  had  been 
Phi  Beta  Kappa  orator  for  Columbia's  bicenten- 
nial year  and  spoke  in  iavor  of  academic  free- 
dom, and  that  same  evening  had  heard  the  former 
president  of  Columbia  University,  Dwight  Eisen- 
hower, give  a  rousing  address  on  freedom  and 
democracy  at  a  big  alumni  dinner  at  the  Waldorf- 
Astoria.  But  none  of  our  Columbia  friends  knew 
how  to  get  through  to  him. 

In  the  fall  of  1954  I  had  met  socially  the 
President's  brother,  Milton  Eisenhower,  now  of  the 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  just  after  my  clearance 
had  been  suspended,  and  he  had  inquired  solic- 
itously about  its  effect  on  my  work.  As  everyone 
knows,  Milton  spends  a  good  deal  of  his  time  try- 
ing to  help  the  President.  So  I  wrote  several  letters 
to  Milton  outlining  the  situation   and  asking  his 


help.  These  letters  were  never  answered  except 
for  perfunctory  replies  by  secretaries.  I  was  more 
than  ever  convinced  that  persecution  of  scientists 
was  being  followed  as  a  settled  policy. 

In  the  spring  of  1956,  our  fellow  member  and 
my  former  student,  President  A.  R.  Olpin  of  the 
University  of  Utah  asked  Senator  Watkins  to  look 
into  the  ways  of  doing  justice  but  nothing  came 
of  that. 

Next  I  wrote  the  full  details  to  Senator  Wil- 
liam Knowland  of  California.  Knowland  is  a  few 
years  younger  than  me,  and  as  a  high  school  kid 
he  used  to  hang  around  the  offices  of  the  Oakland 
Tribune  in  1919-20  when  I  was  a  17-year-old 
reporter  on  his  father's  newspaper.  So  I  have 
known  him  for  a  long  time.  He  received  me  cour- 
teously and  promised  to  see  what  he  could  do. 
Nothing  came  of  that  either. 

And  then  I  was  given  my  present  appointment. 
Coming  here  just  a  year  ago  was  for  me  a  great 
thing.  There  is  a  wonderful  feeling  of  true  old- 
lash  ioned  honest  freedom  and  fair  play  here  in 
St.  Louis.  If  it  is  subversive  to  be  openly  skep- 
tical of  the  kind  of  evil  nonsense  in  Washington 
thai  has  set  us  back  scientiiically  so  far  in  the 
past  decade,  then  most  of  the  people  I  have  met 
here  are  subversive.  Of  course,  some  people  have 
tried  to  stir  up  trouble  here,  but  we  are  proud  at 
Washington  University  of  our  successful  record 
in  defense  of  freedom  —  for  example,  in  the  way 
the  university  and  the  community  supported  Mar- 
tin Kamen  when  the  House  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  was  trying  to  do  a  job  on  him. 
As  you  walk  around  our  campus  during  these 
meetings,  breathe  deeply  of  the  free  air  of  Wash- 
ington University  and  the  city  of  St.  Louis.  Take 
some  of  it  away  with  you,  for  we  have  enough  and 
can  afford  to  export  it. 

It  is  a  wonderful  feeling  to  get  back  again  to 
the  atmosphere  of  research  physics.  I  hope  I  am 
not  too  old  to  do  a  little  something  —  if  not  by 
myself  at  least  to  smooth  the  way  for  the  younger 
fellows. 

What    About   the    Others? 

In  connection  with  all  the  soul-searching  that 
is  going  on  we  hear  a  good  deal  being  said  about 
asking  Robert  Oppenheimer  back  into  government 
service.  I  hope  this  is  done  —  humbly  and  with 
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apologies  for  the  horrible  way  he  was  treated. 
That  will  be  a  good  start.  But  what  about  others? 
What  about  David  Bohm  whose  passport  was 
seized  in  Brazil?  What  about  Robert's  brother, 
Frank,  whose  brilliant  career  as  a  cosmic  ray 
physicist  was  abruptly  terminated  so  he  must  now 
hide  away  on  a  Colorado  cattle  ranch  instead  of 
working  as  a  physicist?  What  about  Joe  Wein- 
berg, luridly  attacked  in  Congress  as  Scientist  X 
and  driven  from  university  work?  What  about 
Bernard  Peters?  What  about  B.  T.  Darling? 
What  about  all  the  dozens  of  others  of  our  fellow 
members  whose  careers  have  been  blighted  by  this 
political  chicanery? 

Our  present  president,  Harry  Smyth,  was  re- 
cently quoted  in  the  newspapers  about  the  question 
of  rehabilitating  the  government's  relation  to 
Robert  Oppenheimer,  as  saying:  "I  naturally 
think  he  should  be  reinstated — if  he  wants  to 
come  back.  I  wouldn't  blame  him  if  he  didn't 
want  to." 

There  is  a  grave  danger  that  the  public  will  get 
the  false  idea  that  the  only  way  a  physicist  can 
really  serve  our  society  is  in  making  bigger  and 


more  deadly  missiles.  I  know  that  Robert  Oppen- 
heimer does  not  have  the  hide  of  a  rhinocerus,  so 
of  course  he  has  suffered  emotionally  from  what 
has  been  done  to  him.  But  I  rather  think  that  he 
is  probably  better  off  scientifically  to  have  had 
time  to  get  back  to  physics.  I  think  that  in  the  long 
run  his  time  will  have  turned  out  to  have  been 
better  spent  by  working  on  physics  these  past  three 
years,  than  if  he  had  spent  them  dervishing  in  and 
out  of  the  revolving  doors  of  the  Pentagon. 

The  government  ought  to  make  honorable  amends 
to  him  and  others — but  we  all  must  recognize 
that  if  basic  research  is  to  be  done,  an  excellent 
job  of  teaching  must  go  along  with  it,  and  our  very 
best  people  are  needed  for  both  these  things.  The 
best  physicists  can  make  their  most  worth-while 
contribution  in  these  ways  rather  than  in  weapon 
development.  I  not  only  would  not  blame  him  if 
he  didn't  want  to  return  to  weapon  development, 
but  if  that  were  his  decision,  I  would  know  that 
he  was  not  sulking,  but  simply  putting  first  things 
first  as  a  man  of  his  intelligence  should. 

At  least  that's  the  way  I  feel. 


Wall  Street  Journal,  March  12 — An  'unarmed' 
nuclear  bomb  was  'accidentally'  dropped  from  a 
B-47  in  South  Carolina. 

Strategic  Air  Command  headquarters  in  Omaha 
said  the  bomber,  flying  a  routine  mission  out  of 
Hunter  Air  Force  Base  in  Georgia,  accidentally 
jettisoned  the  weapon  due  to  a  mechanical  mal- 
function of  the  plane's  bomb  lock  system.  The 
bomb  was  not  detonated,  but  the  Air  Force  said 
the  TNT  in  the  weapon  caused  a  "low  order"  ex- 
plosion. 

The  weapon  crashed  near  a  home  five  miles 
east  of  Florence,  S.  C,  leaving  only  the  chimney 
standing.  The  only  occupant  of  the  house  escaped 
serious  injury.  Four  other  people  suffered  minor 
injuries  and  five  other  homes  and  a  church,  all 
within  the  radius  of  one  mile,  lost  windows  and 
plaster. 

The  SAC  said  there  is  no  danger  of  an  atomic 
explosion.  "There  is  no  need  for  a  general  evacu- 
ation," the  SAC  added,  but  it  asked  all  persons  to 
stay  out  of  the  immediate  area. 

{It  would  be  very  easy  for  the  trigger  happy 
crowd  in  Washington  to  drop  an  atomic  bomb  on 


one  of  our  own  cities  and  then  blame  the  Russians 
for  it.  Many  Americans  are  getting  to  the  point 
where  they  fear  only  their  own  defense  set  up.) 


St.  Louis,  March  29  (UP) — Atomic  Scientist 
Edward  U.  Condon  predicted  yesterday  that  many 
thousands  of  persons  will  die  in  agony  because  of 
poisons  released  by  hydrogen  bomb  tests. 

Condon,  head  of  Washington  University's  phy- 
sics department  and  a  controversial  figure  in  the 
field  of  atomic  science,  said  the  deaths  by  bone 
cancer  and  leukemia  would  stem  from  tests  which 
have  already  taken  place. 

He  accused  Dr.  Edward  Teller,  known  as  the 
"father  of  the  hydrogen  bomb,"  and  government 
officials  of  hiding  the  facts  about  H-bomb  poisons 
through  "repressive  and  diversionary  tactics." 

Condon,  who  is  credited  with  shortening  the 
development  of  the  H-bomb  by  a  year,  made  the 
charges  in  a  speech  before  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Women's  Deans  and  Counsellors. 
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Too  Little.  Too  Late 


DURING  the  past  six  months  the  apologists 
of  'free  enterprise'  have  received  more  word 
mileage  out  of  their  explanations  for  the 
present  economic  condition  ot  the  nation  than  all 
other  events  put  together.  These  excuses,  and  their 
solution  to  the  problem,  run  the  gamut  from  the 
old  and  outworn  psychological  approach  of  ju>t 
believing  or  having  confidence  in  private  enter- 
prise to  the  familiar  but  unsuccessful  method  of 
'priming  the  pump."  While  there  may  be  a  dis- 
agreement among  the  apologists  of  the  Price  Sys- 
tem as  to  the  expediences  to  be  tried  in  combat- 
ing the  depression  (and  it  is  a  depression,  not  a 
recession),  there  is  complete  agreement  among 
them  that  private  enterprise  must  be  kept  intact. 
In  the  meantime,  millions  of  American  families 
are  being  deprived  of  the  necessities  of  life  in  the 
midst  of  plenty.  And  as  the  barrage  of  frothy 
verbiage  continues,  matters  become  worse  as  the 
decline  in  the  economy  moves  at  a  much  sharpei 
rate. 

The  same  propaganda  that  the  American  pub- 
lic is  receiving  through  the  various  media  today 
is  similar  in  many  respects  to  that  during  the  panic 
of  1929  and  the  depression  of  the  'dirty  thirties.' 
Instead  of  promising  two  chickens  in  every  pot 
and  prosperity  around  the  corner,  the  political  and 
financial  leaders  of  today  are  telling  the  American 
people  not  to  become  alarmed  or  panicky,  just 
have  confidence  in  'free  enterprise'  and  everything 
will  be  alright.  To  the  millions  of  Americans  now 
unemployed  and  without  purchasing  power,  con- 
fidence is  a  poor  substitute  for  food  when  the 
stomach  is  empty.  The  bankrupt  leadership  of  this 
nation  is  hoping  that  it  can  pacify  and  confuse  the 
American  people  long  enough  so  that  the  people 
will  not  make  any  demands  which  might  upset  the 
status  quo  or  the  advantageous  position  of  the  elite. 
This  'brainwash'  has  already  reached  the  propor- 
tions which  would  make  the  techniques  of  the 
Chinese  seem  rather  mild  in  comparison. 

When  the  panic  of  1929  hit  the  economy,  the 
powers-that-be  did  not  know  what  hit  them  nor 
what  to  do  about  the  situation.  While  conditions 


became  most  intolerable,  hardly  anything  was  done 
to  alleviate  the  situation.  By  that  time  the  'new 
deal'  came  into  power,  the  depression  had  reached 
a  state  of  emergency.  In  about  three  years  a  'new' 
political  concept  had  risen  to  power  under  the 
banner  of  promising  a  'new  deal'  to  every  Amer- 
ican, but  still  under  the  guardianship  of  the  old 
Democratic  Party.  Forced  by  the  pressure  of  events, 
the  'new  deal'  put  through  congress  some  seven- 
teen major  legislative  acts  in  an  attempt  to  halt 
the  economic  decline.  Measures  which  would  other- 
wise have  taken  years  of  study  and  debate  under 
the  slow  legislative  process  were  passed  and 
enacted  within  the  period  of  100  days.  These  laws 
touched  every  segment  of  the  economy  which  in- 
cluded unemployment,  banking,  agriculture,  rail- 
roads, and  federal  finance.  While  the  'new  deal' 
introduced  many  expediences  during  its  reign, 
everything  it  proposed  was  within  the  framework 
of  the  Price  System. 

No    Lasting    Contribution 

In  one  of  the  most  opportune  times  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  United  States,  when  this  nation  could 
have  made  the  transition  from  a  scarcity  economy 
into  a  New  America  of  technological  abundance 
and  everlasting  prosperity,  the  'new  deal'  under 
the  leadership  of  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  went 
to  sleep  at  the  switch,  never  forgetting  that  its  main 
objective  was  to  maintain  and  preserve  private 
enterprise,  and  to  perpetuate  its  own  political 
party  in  power.  While  the  American  sucker  re- 
ceived the  fire-side  chats  and  doles,  Big  Business 
received  billions  of  dollars  in  government  loans 
and  subsidies. 

When  one  looks  back  to  the  days  of  the  "new 
deal'  and  the  depression  of  the  thirties,  there  was 
nothing  that  the  'new  deaV  did  which  could  be 
considered  as  making  a  major  or  lasting  contri- 
bution to  the  general  welfare  of  the  nation.  The 
social  legislation  enacted  did  not  solve  any  prob- 
lems of  the  era  nor  has  it  been  adequate  to  meet 
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the  present  situation  even  with  the  many  supple- 
ments. Unemployment  remained  high  all  during 
this  period.  The  establishment  of  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  was  supposed  to  be  one  of  the 
most  important  projects  of  the  century.  But  is  was 
designed  as  a  political  expediency,  an  attempt  to 
solve  our  hydrology  problem  on  a  sectional,  piece- 
meal basis  without  the  slightest  understanding  of 
the  over-all  need  for  a  Continental  Hydrology,  as 
recognized  and  designed  by  Technocracy.  The  TVA 
is  now  generating  more  electrical  power  from  the 
consumption  of  our  irreplaceable  resources  than 
from  falling  water.  Without  the  creation  of  debt, 
it  would  have  been  impossible  for  the  'new  deal 
to  prolong  the  Price  System.  When  there  was  a 
clamor  for  balancing  the  unbalanced  budget  in 
1937,  the  economy  had  the  sharpest  drop  up  to 
that  time  in  the  history  of  the  nation.  Needless  to 
say,  the  federal  government  resumed  spending  im- 
mediately in  order  to  prevent  economic  catas- 
trophe. At  best,  all  the  'new  deaV  did  was  keep 
the  Price  System  going  until  the  advent  of  World 
War  II  provided  the  economy  with  a  much  needed 
stimulant.  Even  during  the  war,  when  the  youth 
of  this  nation  were  dying  on  foreign  battlefields, 
there  were  no  drastic  measures  taken  which  would 
interfere  with  maximum  profits  or  business-as- 
usual.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  federal  government 
had  to  bribe  Big  Business  before  it  would  'co-op- 
erate" in  the  defense  of  the  nation. 


Beginning    of    End 


Since  World  War  II,  this  nation's  industrial 
output  has  had  two  declines,  one  in  1948-49  and 
in  1953-54.  Using  the  Federal  Reserve  Board's 
production  index,  based  on  1947-49  average  out- 
put as  100,  in  both  cases  the  drops  were  a  little 
more  than  10  per  cent.  For  duration,  the  present 
decline,  even  if  ended  now,  would  be  comparable 
to  every  other  depression  since  World  War  I  ex- 
cept the  big  one  that  started  late  in  1929.  The  high 
point  before  the  current  slide  began  was  in  Decem- 
ber of  1956,  when  the  factories  and  mines  turned 
out  the  greatest  production  in  the  nation's  history. 
In  1955,  the  automobile  manufacturers  produced 
nearly  8  million  passenger  cars,  but  the  present 
outlook  for  1958  will  run  about  4.5  million.  ('You 
Auto  Buy  Now  Weeks'  aren't  going  to  help  the 
situation.)  The  production  of  steel  has  already 
dropped  to  less  than  50  per  cent  of  its  capacity. 


For  six  months  or  more  the  businessmen  of  the  na- 
tion have  been  predicting  that  the  depression  has 
hit  bottom  and  business  will  pick  up  ,  but  every 
month  that  has  gone  by  the  trend  has  been  down- 
ward and  not  upward.  As  Technocracy  has  prev- 
iously pointed  out,  the  larger  the  production  un- 
der a  Price  System  the  greater  becomes  the  oscil- 
lations and  the  sharper  the  decline  in  the  economy. 
Considering  that  all  previous  depressions  have 
been  30  per  cent  greater  that  the  preceding  one, 
and  the  last  drop  from  1929-33  (using  pig  iron 
production  as  a  barometer  or  index)  was  79  per 
cent  of  capacity,  this  could  well  be  the  beginning 
of  the  end  of  an  economy  as  we  know  it  today. 

Expansion  —  For    What? 

While  there  have  been  many  claims  that  bus- 
iness and  government  are  taking  steps  to  halt  the 
depression,  actually  nothing  tangible  has  been  done 
to  meet  the  situation.  Following  the  decline  in 
1947-49,  the  Korean  War  gave  the  economy  a  shot 
in  the  arm.  Along  with  the  accumulation  of  huge 
inventories  and  the  old  standby,  debt  creation,  the 
increase  in  the  expansion  of  capital  goods  pre- 
vented the  drop  of  1953-54  from  reaching  sharper 
proportions.  From  the  end  of  1955  to  mid-1957 
more  than  $50  billion  was  being  invested  into  new 
plants  and  equipment.  While  the  'cold  war'  and  the 
Korean  fiasco  provided  the  warmongers  the  'am- 
munition' to  maintain  high  defense  expenditures, 
which  amounts  to  about  60  cents  of  every  dollar 
spent  by  the  federal  government,  it  has  not  been 
sufficient  in  preventing  the  present  decline.  And 
present  clay  warfare  is  a  very  poor  impetus  for 
reversing  the  decline  because  it  takes  fewer  men 
and  less  materiel  And  there  is  the  thought  that 
what  would  we  be  fighting  for  if  there  were  noth- 
ing left  or  hardly  any  of  us  around  after  the  finale. 

Under  a  Price  System,  the  economy  must  ex- 
pand or  die.  There  must  be  some  place  in  which 
to  invest  the  liquid  assets  or  the  system  will  drown 
in  its  own  liquidity.  Since  World  War  II,  American 
business  and  financial  institutions  have  been  able 
to  spend  or  pour  billions  of  dollars  into  new  plants 
and  equipment  as  one  of  the  biggest  sources  for 
investment.  But  as  Technocracy  has  pointed  out, 
the  payoff  on  this  kind  of  an  investment  is  too  short 
due  to  the  efficiency  and  speed  of  present  day 
technology.  This  means  the  vested  interests  must 
find  somewhere  to  reinvest  their  liquid  assets  and 
at  an  ever  increasing  rate.  From  all  indications, 
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capital  expenditures  for  plants  and  equipment  have 
already  reached  a  peak  and  are  expected  to  de- 
cline from  $37  billion  in  1957  to  $32  billion  in 
1958.  There  is  the  possibility  that  capital  expendi- 
tures will  drop  below  the  $30  billion  mark  for  this 
year.  Considering  the  fact  that  the  economy  has  al- 
ready expanded  beyond  its  capacity  to  consume 
what  it  produces,  what  is  the  sense  of  expanding 
further? 

The  past  boom  in  plant  expansion  has  been 
dependent  to  a  greater  extent  on  the  accumulation 
of  huge  inventories  and  not  so  much  on  rising  sales. 
As  an  example,  the  sales  of  consumer  durables  and 
of  new  housing  were  stagnated  at  a  time  when  pro- 
ductive capacity  was  expanding  as  never  before. 
The  reason  is  not  hard  to  find.  The  installation  of 
new  plant  and  equipment  has  increased  produc- 
tivity per  man-hour  and  brought  a  permanent  dis- 
placement of  man-power.  As  the  result  of  techno- 
logical advancement,  the  purchasing  power  of  mil- 
lions of  American  families  has  dwindled  at  a  fast 
rate.  While  many  businessmen  are  pointing  to  the 
present  liquidation  of  inventories  as  an  indica- 
tion that  the  economy  will  turn  up  again,  the  facts 
do  not  substantiate  this  prediction.  In  the  first 
place,  the  market  is  already  saturated  with  goods. 
Secondly,  it  will  take  a  long  time  to  deplete  the 


huge  amount  of  inventories  still  on  hand.  In  the 
meantime,  the  liquidation  of  inventories  now  on 
hand  will  result  in  more  cutbacks  and  layoffs  thus 
a  further  decline  in  the  purchasing  power  of  con- 
sumers. It's  a  vicious  cycle  like  a  dog  in  a  futile 
attempt  to  catch  his  own  tail. 

Many  businessmen,  politicians,  and  pressure 
groups  are  recommending  a  tax  reduction  on  in- 
comes as  a  means  of  stimulating  consumer  spend- 
ing. Business  interests  are  also  demanding  a  re- 
duction in  corporate  profits  and  excise  taxes  as 
part  of  a  long  run  reform  of  the  federal  tax  struc- 
ture. Most  of  these  recommendations  propose  a  re- 
duction in  income  taxes  running  from  about  $5 
billion  to  about  $7.5  billion  over  a  period  of  a 
year.  It  is  the  contention  of  those  advocating  a  per- 
sonal income  tax  cut  that  it  will  result  in  stimulat- 
ing spending  and  increase  investment.  As  to  the 
latter,  investment  by  whom  in  what  —  for  what? 
Why  do  people  in  a  position  to  invest  need  a  cut  in 
their  taxes?  As  we  have  previously  pointed  out, 
where  will  they  invest  their  money?  This  nation 
has  already  expanded  beyond  its  limits  under  the 
present  economy.  A  cut  in  income  taxes  will  not 
directly,  and  probably  not  indirectly  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, help  those  Americans  who  have  no  income  or 
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are  in  dire  need  of  aid  now.  Besides,  such  a  scheme 
would  take  up  very  little  of  the  slack  which  now 
exists  between  national  gross  product  and  national 
spendable  income.  It  is  just  a  case  of  trying  to  put 
out  a  five  alarm  fire  with  a  garden  hose. 

In  connection  with  a  personal  income  tax  cut 
by  the  federal  government,  there  are  other  factors 
worth  consideration.  For  one  thing,  the  expenses 
and  the  taxes  of  other  levels  of  government  are  go- 
ing up  every  year.  Because  of  this  trend,  a  tax  cut 
on  the  federal  level  would  be  absorbed  or  nullified 
by  the  increase  of  taxes  on  the  state,  county,  and 
local  level.  And  the  ever  increasing  cost  of  living 
would  take  a  large  percentage  of  any  tax  cut.  // 
becomes  evident  that  any  halfway  measure  will  not 
solve  the  present  dilemma. 


A    Physical    Problem 


Many  economists  seem  to  think  that  one  of  the 
remedies  for  the  present  economic  situation  is  the 
monetary  policy  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board.  The 
'easy'  money  policy  is  supposed  to  stimulate  the 
banks  to  make  loans  more  readily  at  a  favorable 
rate  of  interest.  (This  appears  as  a  gimmick  for 
the  member  banks  of  the  Federal  Reserve  to  cap- 
italize on  calamity  at  the  expense  of  the  American 
sucker.)  Such  a  policy,  it  is  claimed,  will  stimulate 
investment  in  business  and  industrial  expansion. 
As  we  have  previously  pointed  out,  what  is  there  to 
invest  in  with  the  economy  already  drowning  in 
its  own  abundance?  While  an  easy  money  policy 
might  temporarily  stimulate  business  activity,  it  is 
more  likely  to  bring  about  a  greater  number  of 
business  casualties  and  liquidations.  We  are  find- 
ing out  the  hard  way  that  we  cannot  solve  a  physi- 
cal problem  of  technological  abundance  by  the 
manipulation  of  debt. 

If  the  hucksters  of  Madison  Avenue  think  they 
can  use  subliminal  psychology  or  'buy  now'  cam- 
paigns to  stimulate  consumer  spending,  they  have 
another  thought  coming.  It's  this  simple,  the  con- 
sumers don't  buy  when  they  don't  have  the  pur- 
chasing power.  Cutbacks  and  layoffs  in  industry 
have  reduced  the  take-home  pay  or  completely 
eliminated  the  purchasing  power  for  millions  of 
American  families.  Oh  yes!  Savings  and  deposits 
have  been  increasing,  but  who  has  the  larger  per- 
centage of  these  savings?  That  is  the  $64,000  ques- 
tion. And  of  those  that  have  savings  or  deposits. 


what  percentage  of  them  owe  more  than  they  have 
on  deposit?  Let's  face  it.  The  bulk  of  the  American 
consumers  who  are  not  already  on  relief  are  no 
farther  than  a  week  from  the  bread  lines.  In  most 
cases  their  take-home  pay  is  already  spent  before 
they  receive  it. 

There  is  nothing  to  indicate  that  the  economy 
can  take  on  more  installment  buying  or  consumers 
credit  at  this  time.  While  installment  buying  has 
been  used  as  a  means  of  keeping  the  economy  go- 
ing, it  is  now  creating  the  opposite  effect.  The  con- 
sumers are  finding  it  tough  enough  to  meet  the 
high  cost  of  paying  for  the  necessities  of  life  let 
alone  attempting  to  pay  off  the  enormous  install- 
men  debt  that  they  obligated  themselves  to  during 
the  days  of  the  'great  prosperity'  —  the  'great  pros- 
perity' that  was  supposed  to  last  forever.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  at  the  close  of 
the  past  February  the  consumer  installment  debt 
outstanding  totaled  $35.5  billion  —  an  increase  of 
$1.8  billion  over  the  earlier  level.  Add  to  this 
amount  the  consumer-owed  non-installment  debt, 
such  as  charge  accounts  and  service  credit,  of  about 
$9.7  billion  and  the  total  consumer  debt  would 
come  to  over  $45  billion.  With  conditions  as  they 
are,  no  wonder  repossessions  and  credit  losses  are 
increasing  at  a  high  rate.  Predicated  on  the  cre- 
ation of  debt,  it  was  only  a  matter  of  time  before 
the  economic  bubble  was  going  to  burst.  And  now 
the  American  consumers  who  put  their  confidence 
in  'free  enterprise'  are  suddenly  finding  out  that 
there  is  no  prosperity  or  security  under  a  Price 
System. 


No    Need    For    Depression 

Up  to  now  there  has  been  much  talk  and  very 
few  deeds  to  meet  the  depression.  As  we  have  al- 
ready mentioned,  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  has 
lowered  the  rate  of  interest  to  the  financial  insti- 
tutions. And  a  tax  cut  is  being  advocated  by  many 
groups.  Although  a  reserve  for  authorized  work  on 
civilian  construction  projects  to  be  started  after 
the  beginning  of  the  coming  fiscal  year  is  estimated 
at  $12.4  billion,  only  $1.6  billion  of  these  pro- 
jects have  been  planned  to  the  stage  where  a  con- 
tract could  be  let.  An  $1.8  billion  highway  bill  has 
been  enacted  as  a  means  of  stepping  up  highway 
construction  and  to  create  some  jobs.  Down  pay- 
ments on  homes  by  veterans  has  been  eliminated, 
but  the  veteran  must  pay  in  cash,  if  he  has  it,  the 
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loan's  closing  costs.  It's  a  known  fact  that  only 
about  one  out  of  every  six  families  are  in  the  po- 
sition to  make  the  payments  on  a  house.  This 
scheme  is  an  indication  that  the  situation  has  be- 
come desperate.  The  legislators  expect  to  loan 
about  $1  billion  to  the  States  in  an  effort  to  help 
them  meet  some  of  their  increasing  expenses.  And 
the  passing  of  the  foreign  aid  appropriation  in  its 
present  form  is  being  hailed  as  a  deterrent  of  un- 
employment as  well  as  communism.  There  has 
been  much  debate  about  increasing  the  amount  and 
the  period  for  receiving  unemployment  compen- 
sation, but,  as  last  reported,  nothing  has  been  done 
about  it  yet.  If  the  above  is  the  sum  of  the  hea\  i- 
est  anti-depression  artillery  that  can  be  mustered 
by  the  political,  financial  and  business  interests  of 
this  nation,  then  we,  the  American  people,  can  ex- 
pect that  the  present  economic  decline  will  con- 
tinue at  a  rapid  rate  and  that  conditions  will  be- 
come most  intolerable  in  a  very  short  time. 

It  is  a  foregone  conclusion  that  the  preservers 
of  the  status  quo  have  come  up  with  too  little,  too 
late  to  even  hold  back  or  slow  up  the  momentum 
of  the  present  economic  decline.  In  the  final  an- 
alysis, this  is  all  they  could  hope  to  do  under  the 
circumstances.  Because  of  the  magnitude  of  pres- 
ent day  operations  as  compared  with  1929  or  dur- 
ing the  depression  of  the  thirties,  even  such  meas- 
ures as  'priming  the  pump'  on  a  much  larger  scale 


than  that  taken  during  the  past  depression  would 
be  inadequate  to  meet  the  high  scalar  operations  of 
the  present  technological  mechanism.  If  this  na- 
tion is  to  avoid  chaos,  it  must  apply  a  new  social 
method  of  operation  which  is  in  harmony  with  the 
high  energy  and  high  productive  civilization  in 
which  we  live. 

There  is  no  need  for  this  nation  or  this  Con- 
tinent to  have  depressions.  Our  major  problem  is 
to  distribute  the  abundance  our  technology  can 
produce.  Why  should  the  people  of  the  North 
American  Continent  tolerate  or  compromise  with 
any  system  that  cannot  produce  and  distribute 
abundance  to  every  North  American?  Why  should 
we  continue  to  dissipate  all  of  our  efforts  to  pre- 
vent an  inevitable  collapse  of  a  scarcity  economy 
or  'free  enterprise'  when  it  would  be  much  easier 
and  to  the  advantage  of  all  of  us  to  put  our  energy 
into  bringing  about  a  scientific  system  ivhich  would 
provide  technological  abundance  for  all,  now  and 
forever?  Technocracy  asks:  Are  you  going  to  wait 
until  the  situation  becomes  intolerable  or  chaotic, 
or  do  you  have  the  intelligence  and  the  intestinal 
fortitude  to  do  something  about  the  problem  now? 
This  will  be  the  most  important  decision  the  Amer- 
ican people  have  ever  been  called  on  to  make  dur- 
ing the  history  of  this  nation  and  this  Continent. 

— Clyde  Wilson 


THERE   OUGHT   TO   BE   A    LAW 


Dear  Senator: 

I  notice  where  they  are  having  a  lot  of 
trouble  getting  Mr.  Kisenhower  and  Mr.  Krus- 
chev  together  for  a  summit  meeting.  I  guess 
they  are  afraid  these  two  might  agree  to  have 
peace;  and  that  would  make  the  depression  a 
whole  lot  worse,  for  us  anyway.  I  suppose 
peace  is  much  harder  for  governments  to  han- 
dle than  wars  are,  even  if  they  are  only  Cold 
Wars.  For  one  thing,  think  of  all  the  soldiers 
and  war  workers  who  would  be  turned  loose 
to  find  other  jobs  if  we  had  a  real  peace.  But 
with  all  this  talk  of  Hydrogen  bombs  and  fall- 
out going  around,  it  seems  to  me  we  had  better 
settle  for  peace  no  matter  how  bad  it  is. 

I  have  an  idea  which  will  help  us  solve  the 
problem  of  peace.  You  can't  just  say,  'Let 
there  be  peace.'  You  have  to  sneak  up  on  it 


slantwise.  So  what  you  should  do  is  pass  a  law 
making  the  army  pay  much  better  wages  than 
they  do  now,  say  starting  with  a  private  at 
$\ 00  per  week  and  going  on  up  to  a  general 
who  would  get  $1000  a  week.  In  that  way,  the 
army  would  be  so  expensive  we  couldn't  af- 
ford to  have  it.  And  without  an  army  how 
could  we  fight  a  war?  We  would  have  to  have 
peace.  (When  I  speak  of  the  army,  I  also 
mean  the  navy,  the  marines,  and  the  airforce.) 
Sincerely  yours, 

BEETAL  BRAYNE 
P.S.:  All  we  would  have  to  do  to  keep  other 
countries  from  attacking  us  is  advertise  all 
over  the  world  how  expensive  it  is  to  live  in 
America.  Then  nobody  would  want  to  come 
oyer  here  and  take  us  over,  because  they 
couldnt  afford  it. 
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What  About  Americans? 

Washington,  March  5  (AP) — The  Senate  Agri- 
culture committee  today  approved  programs  under 
which  the  United  States  would  sell,  trade  or  give 
away  nearly  $6  billion  worth  of  farm  'surpluses' 
in  the  next  two  years. 

Washington,  April  10  (AP)  —  The  United 
States  is  giving  20,000  tons  of  wheat  to  Tunisia 
because  of  a  critical  unemployment  situation  there, 
the  State  Department  said  today. 

(While  millions  of  American  families  are  ill- 
fed,  the  government  gives  billions  of  dollars  of  our 
surpluses  to  foreign  countries.  We  not  only  pay  for 
these  surpluses  to  be  withheld  from  us,  but  we 
also  pay  higher  prices  for  what  we  are  able  to  buy. 
How  dumb  can  we  get?) 


'Down  to  Earth' 

The  Arizona  Republic,  Phoenix,  March  30 — 
America  must  produce  enough  wood  on  her  489 
million  acres  of  commercial  forest  land  to  provide 
for  100  million  additional  people  in  50  more  years, 
the  U.  S.  Forest  Service  reported  yesterday. 

The  report  was  a  comprehensive  book  on  "Tim- 
ber Resources  for  America's  Future,"  compiled  in 
co-operation  with  states,  private  forestry  interests, 
and  forest  industries. 

"There  are  no  trees  on  the  moon,  according  to 
experts,"  Dr.  Richard  E.  McArdie,  chief  of  the 
forest  service,  declared  in  connection  with  the  re- 
port. "So  we'll  have  to  get  down  to  earth  in  this 
forestry  business.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  have  to 
get  right  down  to  the  United  States." 


Breeding  World   Hatred 

Los  Angeles  Times,  April  24? — Nuclear  weap- 
ons tests  serve  no  useful  purpose  and  are  breeding 
world  hatred  for  the  United  States,  Norman  Cous- 
ins, editor  of  the  Saturday  Review,  declared  here 
yesterday. 

"Any  move  we  make  to  alienate  the  majority  of 
the  world's  people  is  dangerous  to  our  security.  We 
have  no  right  to  effect  the  milk,  the  air,  the  soil 
and  the  water  of  another  people." 

Cousins  said  it  is  time  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mittee came  before  the  American  people  "to  admit 
that  radioactive  strontium  is  contained  in  every 
glass  of  milk  in  this  country." 

He  implied  that  the  AEC  is  continuing  the 
tests  for  the  main  purpose  of  perpetuating  itself, 
and  added: 

"We've  already  stockpiled  enough  bombs  to 
destroy  the  world  10  times  over.  What  more  do  we 
want?" 

(The  Price  System  is  not  concerned  with  the 
life  of  the  American  people  or  of  the  world  as  long 
as  war  and  the  brink  of  war  is  profitable  and  keeps 
the  Price  System  going.) 


Take  Note  —  AEC 

Washington,  April  30 — A  noted  seismologist 
said  today  that  100  seismographs  stationed  in  Rus- 
sia could  record  any  Soviet  nuclear  tests  and  at  the 
same  time  prove  new  knowledge  of  how  the  earth 
is  put  together. 

Fran  Press,  of  California  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, told  the  annual  meeting  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  that  the  100  special  seismo- 
graph stations  would  cost  less  than  $10  million. 

Press  said  a  system  of  stations  inside  Russia 
would  spot  any  sneak  atomic  tests  and  at  the  same 
time,  by  recording  earthquakes,  provide  a  scien- 
tific bonus  which  "would  justify  much  of  the  cost." 

The  underground  explosions  in  Nevada  last 
year  of  a  nuclear  device  equal  in  power  to  1700 
tons  of  TNT  was  detected  with  the  precision  re- 
quired for  location  purposes  at  distances  of  about 
1000  miles,  Press  said.  The  1946  underwater  ex- 
plosion at  Bikini,  equivalent  to  20,000  tons,  was 
detected  5000  miles  away. 

"These  results  support  the  conclusion,"  Press 
said,  "That  it  is  feasible  to  establish  a  network  of 
special  seismographs  which  could  record  signifi- 
cant underground  explosions." 
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Own  Program  Inadequate 

New  Quay,  Wales,  April  30 — A  British  ex- 
perimental rocket  missile  exploded  in  flight  today 
and  plunged  into  a  hayfield  near  this  seaside  resort. 

The  rocket  blasted  a  large  crater  in  the  field 
barely  300  yards  from  the  nearest  houses.  But 
there  were  no  casualties  and  no  damage  to  the  vil- 
lage. 

The  Supply  Ministry  said  in  London  that  it  had 
ordered  a  full  investigation.  It  refused  any  further 
comment  as  to  the  type  of  the  missile  involved. 

Government  sources  said,  however,  that  large 
missiles  of  the  type  capable  of  carrying  nuclear 
warheads  are  not  tested  in  a  populated  area. 


Those  'Backward'  Russians 

London,  April  21  (UP) — Radio  Moscow  an- 
nounced today  that  the  Kremlin  has  decided  to  cut 
the  working  day  in  Soviet  heavy  industries  In  six 
hours  a  day  and  to  grant  higher  wages  to  the 
workers. 

The  Moscow  broadcast  said  the  wage  and  hour 
improvements  would  become  effective  this  year. 

(By  the  way,  what  happened  to  all  this  tall: 
about  a  four-hour  day  arid  higher  wages  for  Amer- 
ican workers  which  we  heard  so  much  about  dur- 
ing the  last  national  political  campaign?) 


Expand  or  Die 

New  York,  April  30  (AP) — Industry  spending 
for  new  plants  and  equipment  will  probably  con- 
tinue downward  through  1958,  Iron  Age  maga- 
zine said  today. 

The  national  metal  working  weekly,  reporting 
on  results  of  a  nationwide  check  of  major  indus- 
tries, said  capital  equipment  outlays  will  likely 
drop  to  an  annual  rate  of  slightly  less  than  $30 
billion  at  the  start  of  1959. 

This  would  represent  a  decline  of  about  20  per 
cent  from  1957  spending  of  nearly  $37  billion,  the 
magazine  stated. 


Depression  Effects  'Free  World' 

London  (AP) — Britain  was  reported  worried 
by  reports  of  a  growing  U.  S.  'recession'  and  has 
been  urging  Washington  to  approve  relaxing  re- 
strictions on  trade  with  the  communist  bloc. 

The  first  effects  of  the  North  American  're- 
cession" were  shown  in  a  15  per  cent  fall  in  United 
Kingdom  exports  to  the  dollar  area  in  January 
compared  with  the  monthly  average  for  the  prev- 
ious quarter. 

(Economic  wise,  the  ""free  world'  is  finding  out 
that  it  has  hitched  its  ivagon  to  the  wrong  star.) 


Crisis  —  USA 

Chicago  (AP) — A  federal  government  official 
recently  stated  that  the  nation  faces  a  "forthcoming 
water  crisis  that  appears  to  be  inevitable." 

Water  shortage  was  a  major  topic  at  the  Amer- 
ican Society  of  Civil  Engineers  convention,  with 
emphasis  on  increased  demand  and  shrinking 
water  resources. 


Result  of  'Free  Enterprise' 

Los  Angeles,  March  11 — Somewhere,  some- 
how, the  [  nited  States  is  going  to  have  to  come  up 
with  an  annual  10,000,000,000-/>arre/  oil  supply 
l>\  l(>75.  delegates  from  the  American  Association 
of  Petroleum  Geologists  and  the  Society  of  Paleon- 
tologists and  Mineralogists  heard  yesterday  at  the 
opening  of  their  national  convention  in  the  Bilt- 
more. 

This  was  pointed  out  by  Graham  B.  Moody  and 
George  S.  Buchanan,  officials  of  the  AAPG. 

They  estimated  the  nation's  present  oil  output 
at  3,500,000,000  barrels  a  year.  Odds  against 
drilling  a  successful  field,  the  pair  disclosed,  are 
about  14  to  1. 

"Close  to  800  new  wildcats  have  to  be  drilled 
before  a  major  field  is  brought  in,"  said  the  two 
executives.  They  define  as  "major"  a  field  with  a 
50,000,000-barrel  capacity. 

"At  any  estimated  cost  of  $150,000  for  the 
wells  that  don't  produce,  you  cannot  go  very  far 
unless  you  get  that  50  million  barrel  field,"  they 
agreed. 

Moody  stated  that  "no  one  district  stands  out  as 
a  possibility'"  in  California. 
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Mechanical  Farmhands 


E 


tion. 


XPLORER:  Down  on  the  farm  even  the 
chores  are  being  mechanized,  as  American 
agriculture   continues   to   accelerate   produc- 


ANNOUNCER:  The  University  of  California 
welcomes  you  to  its  one  thousand,  five  hundred 
97th  broadcast  featuring  the  University  Explorer. 
He  interviews  an  authority  on  agricultural  engin- 
erring  in  a  discussion  entitled  "Mechanical  Farm- 
hands." Here  is  Hale  Sparks,  the  University  Ex- 
plorer. 

EXPLORER:  If  we  were  to  go  back  to  the 
America  of  about  50  years  ago  and  look  in  on  the 
early  morning  activities  of  Farmer  Brown,  we 
might  see  something  like  this:  we'd  discover  the 
farmer  getting  out  of  bed  long  before  breakfast 
time  and  making  his  way  out  through  the  dark  to 
the  pasture,  where  he'd  round  up  the  horses.  Back 
in  the  barn,  he'd  feed,  water,  curry  and  harness 
the  animals;  and,  after  that,  he  might  turn  to  other 
chores,  such  as  milking  a  few  cows  and  feeding 
the  chickens.  Perhaps  he'd  hand-pump  some  water 
and  then  proceed  to  clean  up  the  barn.  With  half 
a  day's  work  already  behind  him,  he'd  get  ready 
for  breakfast.  Mrs.  Brown,  the  farmer's  wife, 
would  have  set  a  full  table  for  the  morning  meal, 
including  baked  bread,  hand-churned  butter, 
smoked  meat  and  freshly  collected  eggs.  Break- 
fast over  with,  the  man  of  the  house  would  de- 
part for  the  fields  to  begin  a  day's  plowing.  And 
by  late  afternoon  he  could  be  found  in  the  barn 
again,  going  through  the  same  process  of  feeding, 
watering,  currying  and  unharnessing  his  major 
source  of  power  —  the  horses  and  mules.  Other 
problems,  a  broken  harness,  for  example,  would 
have  to  be  set  aside  as  "rainy  day"  repair  work. 
On  full  workdays  there'd  be  barely  enough  time 
left  to  wash  up,  eat  supper  and  then  to  bed  before 
dark. 

That,  in  bare  outline,  is  the  way  a  farmer's 
schedule  might  have  shaped  up  50  years  ago  in 
this  country.  Of  course,  the  modern  farmer  is 
faced  with  a  difficult  routine,  too,  and  he  may  still 
be  going  from  daylight  to  dark.  But  a  striking 
change  has  come  over  American  agriculture  dur- 
ing the  last  half  century,  a  change  that's  rapidly 


altering  the  old  picture  we  have  of  life  on  the 
farm.  My  guest  on  this  broadcast  is  a  man  who 
has  taken  an  active  part  in  the  continuing  devel- 
opment of  American  farm  techniques.  He  is  Roy 
Bainer,  chairman  of  the  department  of  agricul- 
tural engineering  on  the  campus  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  California  at  Davis.  Professor  Bainer  has 
been  associated  with  the  University  since  1929; 
and  his  work  in  the  field  of  farm  mechanization 
has  received  worldwide  notice. 

Professor  Bainer,  I've  been  talking  about  life 
on  the  farm  of  50  years  ago;  what  about  the 
Farmer  Brown  of  today? 

BAINER:  Well,  he  gets  up  and  probably  has 
a  leisurely  breakfast.  Perhaps  he  turns  on  the 
radio  and  listens  to  the  weather  and  market  re- 
ports while  eating.  His  table  is  set  with  store- 
bought  items  —  the  bread,  the  butter,  and  may- 
be even  the  eggs.  After  breakfast,  Mr.  Brown 
jumps  into  a  late  model  pickup  truck  and  drives 
out  to  the  field  of  operations. 

EXPLORER:  The  horse  doesn't  even  enter  the 
picture  here. 

BAINER:  At  one  time  the  farmer's  whole 
power  plant  was  in  his  horses  and  mules.  Now, 
the  machines  have  taken  over.  Horses  had  to  be 
taken  care  of  every  day  of  the  year.  Machines 
just  dont  require  that  kind  of  maintenance. 

EXPLORER:  I  understand  that,  all  right.  But 
what  about  the  other  chores,  such  as  milking  the 
cows  or  cleaning  the  barn? 

BAINER:  The  modern  Farmer  Brown  is  likely 
to  be  a  specialist.  Which  means  to  say  that  he  may 
grow  only  corn  or  cotton  or  grapes  or  wheat,  and 
so  on.  He  probably  depends  on  the  dairyman  for 
his  milk,  just  like  city  people.  If  he  does  have 
cows  it  may  only  be  a  matter  of  pushing  a  button 
and  milking  by  machine. 

EXPLORER:  Then  he's  not  the  same  old  self- 
sufficient,   self-contained   farmer   he   used   to   be. 

BAINER:  That's  certainly  true.  He  depends 
on  a  mechanized  diaryman.  He  goes  to  the  store 
for  his  bread  and  butter;  and,  instead  of  curing 
his  own  meat  he  probably  buys  that,  too,  and 
keeps  it  in  an  electric  freezer.  But  think  of  the 
advantages  he  has  —  from  the  standpoint  of  per- 
sonal comfort  —  thanks  to  the  machine. 
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EXPLORER:  Well,  if  he  gets  up  while  it's 
still  dark  and  goes  out  to  the  barn  he  can  turn  on 
the  electric  lights. 

BAINER:  Yes;  and  he  can  pump  the  water  he 
needs  by  means  of  electric  power.  His  barn  may 
even  be  equipped  with  mechanical  gutter  cleaners 
that  take  the  manure  outside  to  the  spreader. 

EXPLORER:  Rural  electrification,  a  term 
we  have  heard  a  lot  about,  is  really  a  major  de- 
velopment, isn't  it? 

BAINER:  It  is  if  you  look  at  it  this  way; 
over  half  of  the  total  energy  that  the  California 
farmer  uses  in  his  daily  work  comes  in  over  the 
electric  lines.  The  old  gray  mare  just  isn't  what  she 
used  to  be  as  a  power  plant  on  the  farm.  Machines 
have  practically  taken  over  as  prime  movers  in  the 
last  50  years  or  so. 

EXPLORER :The  farmer's  life  certainly  seems 
to  be  a  great  deal  more  comfortable.  But  what 
other  advantages  have  come  out  of  all  this  mech- 
anization? 

BAINER:  The  modern  farmer  is,  of  course, 
far  more  efficient  than  he  used  to  be.  I'll  give  you 
a  couple  of  examples  of  that.  Take  the  production 
of  wheat,  for  instance.  It  heat  can  now  he  produced 
for  about  three  man-hours  per  acre  as  compared 
to  (>()  to  65  man-hours  per  acre  back  in  IH30.  And 
we  can  make  an  even  more  striking  comparison 
by  taking  two  examples  out  of  contemporary  agri- 
culture: the  production  of  rice  in  modern  Japan, 
where  hand  methods  are  used,  requires  about  900 
man-hours  of  labor  per  acre.  Now  ,under  the 
highly  mechanized  system  used  in  California,  rice 
can  be  produced  for  an  estimated  7'  ^  man-hours 
per  acre. 

EXPLORER:   What   are   those  figures  again? 

B\1NER:/Y/W  hundred  man-hours  of  labor 
per  acre  in  Japan  as  compared  with  7|/>  man- 
hours  in  California  for  the  production   of  rice. 

EXPLORER:  This  must  mean  that  the  per- 
centage of  farmers  in  relation  to  other  workers 
has  gone  way  down  in  this  country. 

BAINER:  That's  right.  A  hundred  years  ago 
about  three-fourths  of  the  entire  labor  force  in 
the  United  States  was  needed  on  the  farms  just 
to  give  the  nation  adequate  supplies  of  iood  and 
fiber.  Now,  less  than  one  laborer  in  every  7  is 
directly  engaged  in  agriculture.  Even  at  that,  we 
have  a  problem  of  surpluses  of  farm  products. 

EXPLORER:  That's  getting  to  be  a  rather 
embarrassing  problem,  isn't  it? 


BAINER:  Well,  it's  my  opinion  that  farm  sur- 
plus —  while  it  may  be  an  immediate  problem  — 
is  also  an  element  of  strength  in  the  long-term 
growth  of  our  economy  and  in  our  ever-increasing 
standard  of  living.  Agriculture  is  simply  geared 
to  produce  4  to  6%  more  products  than  the  cur- 
rent market  will  take  at  generally  acceptable 
prices.  If  it  were  the  other  way  around  —  if  we 
had  shortages  instead  of  surpluses  —  we  might 
be  running  into  real  trouble.  Besides,  we  have  to 
give  a  lot  more  credit  to  agricultural  mechaniza- 
tion and  the  improvement  of  groiving  techniques 
for  allowing  our  citizens  to  do  many  other  things 
with  their  lives. 

EXPLORER:  How  do  you  mean? 

BAINER:  Let's  put  it  like  this:  if  your  first 
interest  was  to  get  food,  you  probably  wouldn't 
be  on  this  job  right  now  talking  with  me  on  a 
radio  program.  You  might  be  out  somewhere  try- 
ing to  cultivate  a  patch  of  earth. 

EXPLORER:  I  see.  You  said  a  moment  ago 
that  surpluses  over  the  long  run  were  an  element 
oi  strength  in  our  economy. 

BAINER:  I  meant  that  with  our  population 
increasing  at  such  an  enormous  rate  we're  going 
to  need  those  surpluses  in  about  25  years. 

EXPLORER:  That  brings  up  another  prob- 
lem. What  about  the  availability  of  land?  We're 
going  to  need  lots  of  new  farm  land,  aren't  we, 
when  the  population  gets  up  around  the  200,000,- 
000  mark  in  this  country? 

BAINER:  Well,  I  think  we're  just  going  to 
have  to  do  better  with  the  land  already  under 
cultivation.  There  isn't  likely  to  be  much  more 
land  available.  For  example,  we  have  figures  show- 
ing that  in  the  35  years  preceding  1952  there  was 
no  increase  in  productive  land  area  in  the  United 
States.  We  also  know  that  by  the  year  1975  there'll 
have  to  be  an  increase  in  production  amounting  to 
about  25%  just  to  feed  the  number  of  people  we 
will  have  by  that  time. 

EXPLORER:  Isn't  it  possible  to  develop  more 
farm  land? 

BAINER:  It's  quite  likely  that  city  growth, 
rural  subdivisions,  new  manufacturing  sites  and 
the  development  of  safer  highways  may  more  than 
offset  any  increase  we  might  gain  in  crop  land. 
The  land  required  for  a  California  superhighway, 
for  example,  amounts  to  almost  36  acres  per  mile, 
going  out  into  a  200-foot  right-of-way.  No,  there 
wont  be  much  gain  in  crop  land  in  the  next  25 
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years.  It  seems  almost  certain  that  the  increase  in 
production  must  come  from  continued  improve- 
ment in  farming  efficiency. 

EXPLORER:  What's  being  done  along  those 
lines,  Mr.  Bainer? 

BAINER:  With  regard  to  agricultural  engin- 
eering alone,  some  very  exciting  things  are  being 
done  to  improve  farm  efficiency.  Perhaps  I  can 
help  to  illustrate  this  new  trend  by  quoting  a  hum- 
orous ad  that  turned  up  in  Doane's  Agricultural 
Digest  a  few  years  ago.  "Situation  wanted  —  Hired 
man  willing  to  work  for  $10  to  $15  per  month. 
One  that  never  gets  tired,  never  sleeps,  never  eats. 
One  that  for  5c  will:  milk  50  cows,  or  pump  1000 
buckets  of  water,  or  shell  75  bushels  of  corn,  or 
separate  5000  pounds  of  milk,  or  saw  2  cords  of 
wood.  For  further  information,  call  Mr.  Kilowatt 
Hour."  There  is  a  fictitious  character  that's  thrown 
out  a  real  challenge  for  someone  to  use  him.  You 
might  say  he's  one  of  the  greatest  hired  hands  in 
agricultural  history. 

EXPLORER:  I'd  like  to  hear  more  about 
what  Mr.  Kilowatt  Hour  can  do  for  the  modern 
farmer. 

BAINER:  Well,  first  of  all,  some  credit  for 
increased  production  must  be  given  to  advances 
in  the  non-engineering  phases  of  agricultural  tech- 
nology, such  as  better  crop  varieties,  more  effec- 
tive use  of  fertilizers,  fungicides,  herbicides  and 
improved  cultural  practices.  A  major  factor,  how- 
ever, has  been  the  increasing  use  of  non-human 
energy  and  the  development  of  more  effective 
machines.  We've  already  discussed  a  few  of  the 
ways  in  which  electricity  has  been  used  to  mech- 
anize farm  chores.  Pumping  and  heating  water, 
brooding  chickens  and  pigs,  milking,  feed  pro- 
cessing and  mixing,  refrigeration,  barn  cleaning 
and  operating  the  farm  shop  are  some  of  the  many 
operations  that  can  best  be  done  electrically. 

EXPLORER:  Are  the  agricultural  engineers 
doing  any  work  with  electronics? 

BAINER:  They  certainly  are.  Not  long  ago, 
I  inspected  an  electronic  color  sorter  for  fruits 
and  vegetables  that's  now  reached  the  stage  of 
commercial  application.  The  original  work  on  this 
development  took  place  at  Davis.  I  watched  this 
amazing  machine  sort  lemons  into  four  color  clas- 
sifications. The  fruit  is  received  from  a  belt,  fed 
singly,  sorted  by  the  infallible  electronic  eye  and 
then  boxed  automatically  at  the  rate  of  40  lemons 
per  second.  That's  600  field  boxes  per  hour.  By 


the  way,  the  quality  of  the  work  done  by  the  elec- 
tronic color  sorter  is  much  superior  to  that  of  the 
40  hand  workers  it  replaces.  Then  there's  a  very 
serious  ailment  contracted  by  cattle  called  "hard- 
ware disease." 

EXPLORER:  You  mean  electronics  can  be 
used  to  cure  disease? 

BAINER:  Well,  not  exactly.  But  hardware 
disease  in  cattle  can  be  prevented  by  the  use  of 
electronics.  You  see,  cattle  sometimes  swallow 
large  amounts  of  iron  scrap  along  with  the  forage 
they  eat.  These  little  pieces  of  wire  collect  in  the 
stomach  and  ultimately  cause  serious  damage.  An 
electronic  metal  detection  and  rejection  device  has 
been  developed  for  both  stationary  and  portable 
choppers  for  removing  the  scrap.  A  disturbance 
in  the  magnetic  field  occurs  whenever  any  metal 
is  detected.  This  sets  off  a  relay  system  which 
finally  results  in  the  rejection  of  that  portion  of 
the  hay  containing  the  scrap.  I've  watched  this 
machine  in  operation  and  it's  like  seeing  science 
fiction  come  true. 

EXPLORER:  What  about  crop  harvesting, 
Professor  Bainer?  Have  there  been  any  new  de- 
velopments there? 

BAINER:  A  mechanical  grape  harvester  for 
handling  raisin  and  wine  grapes  looks  quite  prom- 
ising. Preparation  for  harvest  consists  in  retrellis- 
ing  the  vineyard  and  training  the  canes  to  position 
the  grape  clusters  for  the  machine.  An  experi- 
mental harvester  for  green  asparagus  has  been 
developed  to  the  point  of  making  commercial  runs 
with  it  very  shortly  now.  Such  a  unit,  if  successful, 
will  permit  one  man  to  handle  the  harvest  of  100 
acres  of  asparagus.  A  mechanical  onion  harvester 
has  been  developed;  and  progress  is  being  made 
with  the  mechanical  harvest  of  prunes,  almonds 
and  walnuts. 

EXPLORER:  It  looks  to  me  as  though  the 
farmer  of  the  future  is  going  to  have  to  be  quite  a 
mechanic,  too. 

BAINER:  At  one  time  in  our  history  a  farmer 
could  plod  along  without  knowing  a  great  deal 
about  machinery.  But  under  the  present  economic 
situation,  the  farmer  has  to  be  a  pretty  alert  fel- 
low or  his  farm  will  soon  be  taken  over  by  a  more 
progressive  neighbor. 

EXPLORER:  Well,  we've  already  seen  some 
of  the  machines  the  modern  Farmer  Brown  has 
to  operate  even  before  he  gets  into  his  pickup  truck 
to  go  out  for  a  day's  work  in  the  fields. 
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BAINER:  Yes,  he's  a  man  with  plenty  of  tech- 
nical know-how;  and  his  skill  with  machines  makes 
a  day's  work  quite  a  bit  easier.  Farmer  Brown 
probably  has  a  tractor  waiting  for  him  out  there, 
a  tractor  with  a  comfortable  seat  and  rubber  tires. 
By  pressing  an  electric  starter  he  can  be  on  his 
way,  and  maybe  there's  a  radio  in  the  tractor  to 
keep  him  company.  If  he  wants  to  work  in  the 
fields  after  dark  he  can  always  turn  on  the  electric 


headlights.  His  work  finished,  he  can  climb  back 
into  the  pickup  and  head  home  for  dinner.  After 
that,  he  may  spend  a  leisurely  evening  of  reading, 
listening  to  the  radio  or  even  watching  television. 

EXPLORER:  Thank  you,  Professor  Bainer, 
for  telling  us  about  these  advances  in  agricultural 
techniques  and  what  they  mean  in  the  daily  life 
of  the  modern  American  farmer. 


SCIENCE  in  the  NEWS 


New     York,      (AP)  The     magazine      i> 

called  Doklady  Akademii  Nauk  SSSR  and  its  36 
issues  a  year  cost  $40. 

Reports  of  the  Academy  ol  Sciences,  I  .S.S.R., 
as  the  title  indicates,  contains  some  of  the  choice 
Russian  scientific  findings. 

It  costs  about  $25,000  a  year  to  translate  and 
publish  the  average  Soviet  scientific  journal  in 
English.  By  that  yardstick  it  would  cost  $7,500,- 
000  to  translate  the  list  of  300  publications. 

But  this  is  the  price  of  looking  over  Soviet 
Russia's  scientific  shoulder.  And  it  is  infinitely 
cheaper  than  doing  the  same  research  twice,  hieing 
already-solved  scientific  hurdles.  It  could  also 
be  a  ti p-of 7  to  Russian  advances  and  might  pre- 
vent 'surprise'  and  embarrassment  like  that  fol- 
lowing the  Sputnik  launching  October   1. 

In  the  days  prior  to  Sputnik  I,  few  western 
scientists  read  or  cared  much  about  Soviet  science. 
Today  there  is  a  growing  demand  for  Sox  iet 
scientific  reports. 

At  least  four  Federal  agencies,  the  Commerce 
Department,  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  the 
National  Institute  of  Health  and  the  National 
Science  Foundation,  are  working  to  fill  the 
demand. 

Most  of  their  effort,  however,  is  being  done  by- 
small  experienced  private  organizations.  One  of 
these  is  the  Pergamon  Institute  of  New  York 
and  London. 

Although  Permagon  also  aids  domestic  scien- 
tific journals,  90  per  cent  of  its  effort  is  spent  in 
translating  Russian  science  into  English. 

Under  guidance  of  prominent  scientists,  Per- 
gamon is  expanding  its  translation  work.    It  cur- 


rently publishes  16  Russian  scientific  journals  in 
English  under  contract  to  the  National  Science 
Foundation. 

Ten  oi  these  journals  are  in  the  physical 
sciences  such  as  physics  or  chemistry  and  six  are 
in  the  life  sciences  or  the  biochemical  field. 

To  the  translators  these  16  journals  mean  146 
different  monthly  and  bimonthly  issues  a  year, 
each  issue  the  size  of  a  small  magazine. 

It  may  take  as  little  as  60  days  to  translate  an 
issue  or  it  may  take  as  long  as  a  year. 

While  it  certainly  isn"l  necessary  to  publish  all 
oi  some  30.000  Russian  scientific  books,  magazines 
and  papers,  most  administrative  scientists  agree 
that  more  should  be  read  than  are  now  available. 

The  National  Science  Foundation  has  been  in 
tlii-  translation  field  for  just  about  four  years.  But 
there  just  wasn't  the  right  climate  of  public  opin- 
ion before.  It  took  a  couple  of  Sputniks  to  con- 
vince Americans  that  Russian  science  ivas  impor- 
tant to  them. 

Russia  provides  a  sharp  contrast  in  this  area. 
The  Soviets  in  1952  founded  their  All-Union 
Institute  of  Scientific  and  Technical  information. 

This  agency,  with  a  staff  of  some  23,000  part- 
time  and  full-time  employees,  pores  over  world 
scientific  output,  notably  that  of  the  United  States. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  they  translate  and 
summarize  some  1200  of  1800  scientific  and 
technical  periodicals  published  by  the  United 
States.  It  is  the  first  to  turn  out  world  scientific 
literature  for  the  use  of  the  scientists. 

Thus  the  Russians  had  the  intelligence  to  real- 
ize that  one  man's  research  may  serve  another 
man's  purpose. 
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Automation  has  contributed  immeasurably  to 
the  efficient  and  economic  operation  of  the  Co- 
lumbia Gas  System.  One  man  and  his  pushbuttons 
help  control  the  flow  of  natural  gas  from  remote 
fields  to  3,000,000  households. 

Microwave,  radio,  telemetering  equipment,  re- 
mote controls  for  regulators  and  compressor 
stations,  and  giant  electronic  computors  are  some 
of  the  modern  instruments  being  used  in  the 
system.  Other  machines  automatically  prepare 
payrolls,  dividend  checks,  and  customers'  bills. 

The  Columbia  Gas  System  has  put  the  modern 
'miracle'  of  automation  to  work  for  the  more 
efficient  distribution  of  natural  gas. 


First  commercial  tests  of  a  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture-developed  electronic  de- 
tector of  blood  spots  inside  eggs  indicate  the  device 
is  considerably  more  accurate  than  human  can- 
dling. 

On  a  commercial  grading  line  designed  and 
constructed  to  incorporate  its  use,  the  detector  de- 
creased the  error  in  blood  spot  detection  some  90 
percent.   It  also  increased  grading  line  production. 

Capable  of  scanning  up  to  7,200  eggs  per 
hour,  the  detector  makes  use  of  a  light  source  cou- 
pled with  an  electronic  device  that  is  sensitive  to 
the  color  of  blood.  When  the  light  encounters  the 
blood,  a  tripping  device  automatically  diverts  the 
eggs.    And  the  device  is  far  from  perfection. 


Corona  —  Gladding  McBean  and  Company's 
new  pipe  plant  here  is  regarded  as  the  world's 
most  modern  and  highly  automated. 

All  of  the  plant's  facilities  and  machinery  are 
laid  out  and  engineered  to  make  use  of  automatic 
operation. 

For  example,  all  of  the  mixing  and  grinding 
processes,  together  with  the  entire  bin  storage,  are 
almost  completely  automatic. 

This  entire  operation  of  mixing,  grinding  and 
storing  the  clay  is  controlled  by  one  man  at  a  mas- 
ter control  board. 


Toronto,  Ont. — Trans-Canada  Airlines,  the 
world's  eighth  largest,  disclosed  an  electronic 
reservation's  system  which  will  provide  an  up-to- 
the-second  inventory  of  all  available  seats  in  its 
fleet  and  complete  reservations  in  less  than  four 
seconds. 

Designed  by  TCA  engineers  in  collaboration 
with  Ferranti  Electric,  Ltd.,  the  system  must  still 
be  refined  before  it  is  installed  in  airline  offices 
across  Canada  and  in  Europe. 

It  is  expected  to  reduce  by  60  per  cent  the 
3,500,000  separate  booking  steps  now  required  to 
handle  the  line's  250,000  passengers  per  month. 

Although  several  airlines  in  the  United  States 
are  now  using  electronic  reservations  equipment, 
representatives  of  19  leading  lines  in  that  country 
and  in  Europe  have  expressed  keen  interest  in  the 
TCA  development. 


Los  Angeles,  March  12 — Howard  Hughes  yes- 
terday unveiled  a  new  line  of  electronically  con- 
trolled machine  tools  which  Hughes  Aircraft  Com- 
pany expects  will  usher  factory  automation  into 
the  aircraft  and  missile  industries. 

The  machine  tools  are  controlled  by  a  punched 
tape  which  automatically  reads  into  an  electronic 
control  unit  the  machining  operations  that  the  tools 
perform.  The  tool  can  mill,  drill  and  bore  simul- 
taneously. 

The  completed  tape  is  inserted  in  a  tape  reader 
and  the  information  fed  into  the  system's  computer 
brain.  Using  this  information,  the  controls  give 
measuring,  positioning  and  cutting  orders  to  the 
machine  tools  on  the  automated  line. 

The  Digitape  system  allows  engineering  chang- 
es to  be  made  in  the  product  without  the  necessity 
of  retooling.  Only  the  tape  need  be  changed. 

Another  desirable  feature  is  that  the  new  sys- 
tem eliminates  the  necessity  of  a  large  inventory  of 
spare  parts.  When  a  spare  part  is  needed,  the  tape 
for  it  is  put  on  the  reader  and  the  part  is  produced 
in  a  matter  of  minutes. 

The  new  system  has  reduced  production  time 
from  16  weeks  to  2  1/3  days. 

The  direct  labor  savings  for  a  line  of  five  ma- 
chines will  range  from  $150,000  to  $600,000  a 
year,  depending  on  the  number  of  parts  produced. 

The  new  machines  can  be  controlled  by  one  man 
without  any  previous  machinist's  training. 
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FOR   THE  GULLIBLE 


A  Repeat  Performance 


"Unemployment  in  the  sense  of  distress  is 
widely  disappearing.  .  .  .  We  in  America  today 
are  nearer  to  the  final  triumph  over  poverty  than 
ever  before  in  the  history  of  any  land.  The  poor- 
house  is  vanishing  from  among  us." 

— Herbert    Hoover,    Speech    accepting    the    Republican 
nomination,     Palo    Alto,     Calif.,     August     11,     1928 


"There  is  no  cause  for  worry.   The  high  tide  of 
prosperity  will  continue." 

— Andrew  W.  Mellon,  September  1928 


"As  weather  conditions  moderate  we  are  likely 
to  find  the  country  as  a  whole  enjoying  its  wonted 
state  of  prosperity.  Business  will  be  normal  in  two 
months." 

— Robert  P.  Lomont,  Secretary  of  Commerce,  March  2,  1930 


"President  Hoover  predicted  today  that  the 
worst  effect  of  the  crash  upon  employment  will 
have  been  passed  during  the  next  sixty  days." 

— Washington  dispatch,  March  8,   1930 


"Stock  prices  have  reached  what  looks  like  a 
permanently  high  plateau.  ...  I  expect  to  see  the 
stock  market  a  good  deal  higher  than  it  is  today 
within  a  few  months." 

— Irving  Fisher,  Economist,  October  16,  1929 

*        *       * 

"In  my  long  association  with  the  steel  industry 
I  have  never  known  it  to  enjoy  a  greater  stability 
or  more  promising  outlook  than  it  does  today." 

— Charles  M.  Schwab,  October  25,  1929 


"The  worst  is  over  without  a  doubt." 

— James  J.  Davis,  Secretary  of  Labor,  June  1930 
*       *       * 

"I  see  no  reason  why  1931  should  not  be  an 
extremely  good  year." 

— Alfred  P.  Sloan,  Jr.,  General  Motors,  November  1930 


"Business  has  turned  the  corner." 

— Roger  W.  Babson,  Economist,  April  1931 


Los  Angeles,  January  9  —  Donald  C.  Power, 
president  of  the  General  Telephone  Corporation, 
declared  here  yesterday  while  speaking  at  the  an- 
nual Business  Outlook  Conference  that  all  business 
activity  will  be  down  in  1958.  But  he  called  this 
"a  squaring  up  to  economic  realities  rather  than  a 
depression. 

Power  injected  the  optimistic  note  that  "we 
have  emerged  from  each  of  these  'boom  and  doom 
cycles"  with  our  economy  broader-based  and  in- 
herently stronger  than  before." 


I  think  we  have  come  down  a  rapid  descent  in 
business  activity  but  we  will  saucer  off  now.  We 
should  bottom  at  midyear  and  have  a  fourth  quar- 
ter turn-up  in  the  later  months  of  the  year. 

— S.  (for  Seth)  Clark  Beise, 
Bank  of  America  President 


On  January  30,  Secretary  of  Labor  James 
Mitchell,  declared  that  unemployment  would  reach 
its  highest  point  in  February  .  .  .  that  it  would  not 
go  above  1.5  million.  The  trouble  with  the  Secre- 
tary's prediction  is  that  unemployment  reached  4.5 
million  in  January,  according  to  government  esti- 
mates, and  was  continuing  to  rise  sharply  when  he 
spoke.  Inemployment  rose  to  5.2  million  in  Feb- 
ruary, 700,000  above  the  Secretary's  prediction 
pea';. 

— AFL-CIO  Economic  Trends  and  Outlook, 

March  1958 


Recession?  Depression?  If  you  analyze  deeper, 
you  11  see  we're  not  going  into  any  decline.  We 
have  too  great  a  country;  we  have  too  great  a 
future. 

— Henry  J.  Kaiser,  Jr.,  Industrialist 
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Paterson,  N.  J.,  Feb.  25  (AP)  —  Harry  B. 
Haines,  publisher  of  the  Paterson  Evening  News, 
today  urged  the  governors  of  the  48  states  and  con- 
gressional leaders  to  back  a  "Believe  in  America" 
campaign  against  economic  recession. 

"America  is  now  in  the  throes  of  a  psychoso- 
matic slump,"  he  declared. 

"The  more  we  talk  about  depressions  and 
about  how  bad  business  is,  the  worse  we  shall  be- 
come .  .  . 

"So  we  propose  that  something  be  done  about 
it. 

"Let's  start  believing  in  America." 


Detroit,  March  30  (INS)— The  Detroit  Auto 
Dealers'  Association  is  sponsoring  the  "auto  week" 
now  under  way  in  the  motor  city  itself.  The  idea 
originated  in  Cleveland. 

Along  with  these  campaigns  the  auto  compan- 
ies have  had  their  own  executives  barnstorming  the 
country  like  oldtime  politicians. 

One  of  those  beating  the  bushes  has  been  Buick 
General  Manager,  Edward  T.  Ragsdale.  He  pre- 
dicts that  business  would  take  a  sharp  upturn  "if 
everybody  in  this  country  took  a  dose  of  confi- 
dence along  with  this  spring  tonic  of  sulfur  and 
molasses." 


THIS    ISSUES    COVER 

Our  society  now  produces  five  times  as  much 
in  each  man-hour  worked  as  it  did  in  1880.  This 
growth  in  output  per  man-hour  has  been  the  result 
of  advancing  technology.  Because  human  labor  has 
become  an  insignificant  factor  in  the  total  output  of 
the  economy,  it  has  now  become  imperative  for  this 
nation  to  apply  a  new  method  of  distribution  which 
is     in     accord     with    this    technological     advancement. 

— Chart     by     Committee     for     Economic     Development 
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New  York,  March  30  (AP)— The  Chase  Man- 
hattan Bank  of  New  York  said  a  number  of  signs 
indicate  the  business  decline  may  be  moderating. 
Said  the  bank:  "It  is  possible  that  we  may  see  an 
end  to  the  decline  before  long." 


New  York,  April  10  (AP) — An  anti-recession 
advertising  program  to  accent  positive  points  in  the 
U.  S.  economy  was  launched  today. 

The  Advertising  Council,  a  non-profit  organ- 
ization representing  all  branches  of  advertising, 
announced  a  four  month  campaign  based  on  "con- 
fidence in  a  growing  America." 

Charles  G.  Mortimer,  president  of  General 
Foods  Corporation  and  co-chairman  of  the  coun- 
cil's Industries  Advisory  Committee,  said,  "/  dont 
think  it  is  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  recession  be- 
gins and  ends  in  the  minds  of  men." 


A  New  Social   Culture 

(Continued  from  page  2) 

Since  the  invention  of  the  steam  engine  the  in- 
dustrial revolution  has  come  a  long  way.  The  pro- 
gress of  science  has  reached  the  point  where  its 
approach  must  be  applied  to  the  establishment  of 
a  new  social  culture  if  we  are  to  survive  as  a  high- 
energy  civilization.  For  over  twenty-five  years 
Technocracy  has  been  the  only  social  movement  on 
the  American  scene  that  has  recognized  the  neces- 
sity for  the  establishment  of  a  new  social  order 
based  upon  science.  As  scientific  progress  waits  for 
no  person,  it  concerns  you  to  investigate  the  one 
organization  that  has  the  design  for  the  solution  of 
our  technological  problem  —  the  production  and 
distribution  of  our  technological  abundance  to 
every  North  American. 
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TECHNOCRACY 

North    America's    Only    Social    Dynamic 

WHAT? 

Technocracy  is  the  only  North  American 
social  movement  with  a  North  American 
program  which  has  become  widespread  on 
this  Continent.  It  has  no  affiliation  with  any 
other  organization,  group  or  association 
either  in  America  or  elsewhere.  The  basic 
unit  of  Technocracy  is  the  chartered  Section 
consisting  of  a  minimum  of  50  members  and 
running  up  to  several  hundred.  It  is  not  a 
commercial  organization  or  a  political 
party;  it  has  no  financial  subsidy  or  endow- 
ments and  has  no  debts.  Technocracy  is 
supported  entirely  by  the  dues  and  dona- 
tions of  its  own  members.  The  widespread 
membership  activities  of  Technocracy  are 
performed  voluntarily;  no  royalties,  com- 
missions or  bonuses  are  paid,  and  only  a 
small  full-time  staff  receives  subsidence  al- 
lowances. The  annual  dues  are  $9.00  which 
are  paid  by  the  member  to  his  local  Sec- 
tion. Members  wear  the  chromium  and  ver- 
million  insignia  of  Technocracy — the  Mon- 
ad, an  ancient  generic  symbol  signifying 
balance. 
WHEN? 

Technocracy  originated  in  the  winter  of 
1918-19  when  Howard  Scott  formed  a 
group  of  scientists,  engineers,  and  econo- 
mists that  became  known  in  1920  as  the 
Technical  Alliance  —  a  research  organiza- 
tion. In  1933  it  was  incorporated  under  the 
laws  of  the  State  of  New  York  as  a  non- 
profit, non-political,  non-sectarian  member- 
ship organization.  In  1934  Howard  Scott, 
Director-in-Chief,  made  his  first  Continen- 
tal lecture  tour  which  laid  the  foundation 
of  the  present  Continent-wide  membership 
organization.  Since  1934  Technocracy  has 
grown  steadily  without  any  spectacular 
spurts,  revivals,  collapses  or  rebirths.  This  is 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  press  has  gen- 
erally 'held  the  lid'  on  Technocracy,  until 
early  in  1942  when  it  made  the  tremendous 
'discovery'  that  Technocracy  had  been  re- 
born suddenly  full-fledged  with  all  its  mem- 


full 


swing 


bers,    headquarters,  etc. 
WHERE? 

There  are  units  and  members  of  Technoc- 
racy in  almost  every  State  and  in  every 
province  in  Canada,  and  in  addition  there 
are  members  in  Alaska,  Hawaii,  Panama, 
Puerto  Rico  and  in  numerous  other  places 
with  the  Armed  Forces.  Members  of  Tech- 
nocracy are  glad  to  travel  many  miles  to 
discuss  Technocracy's  Program  with  any  in- 
terested people  and  Continental  Head- 
quarters will  be  pleased  to  inform  anyone 
of  the  location  of  the  nearest  Technocracy 
unit. 

WHO? 

Technocracy  was  built  in  America  by 
Americans.  It  is  composed  of  American  cit- 
izens of  all  walks  of  life.  Technocracy's 
membership  is  a  composite  of  all  the  occu- 
pations, economic  levels,  races  and  religions 
which  make  up  this  Continent.  Membership 
is  open  only  to  American  citizens.  Aliens 
and  politicians  are  not  eligible.  (By  politi- 
cians is  meant  those  holding  elective  office 
or  active  office  in  any  political  party.)  Doc- 
tor, lawyer,  storekeeper,  farmer,  mechanic, 
teacher,  preacher,  or  housewife — so  long  as 
you  are  a  patriotic  American — you  are  wel- 
come  in  Technocracy. 


The  TECHNOCRAT 


Offering  to  the  American  public  a  medium  by  which  it  can 
learn  the  facts  regarding  the  transition  period  in  which  we  are 
moving  toward   a  New  America   of  technological   abundance. 


PAMPHLETS 


Introduction    to    Technocracy 25c 

Make  Way  for  Social  Change     15c 

Man    Hours    and    Distribution  15c 

The    Energy    Certificate 15c 

Science    vs.    Chaos 10c 


Continentalism — The  Mandate 

of   Survival    15c 

The    Culture    of  Abundance 15c 

'There'll   Always    be   an    England' 10c 

'Our  Country   Right  or  Wrong' 15c 

America    Must   Show  the   Way 15c 

'The   Sellout  of  the  Ages' 10c 
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No  Better  Time  Than  Now 

The  United  States  and  Canada  in  five  years  of  World 
War  II  mobilized  their  respective  armed  forces,  and  organized 
their  huge  technological  production  while  coordinating  their  na- 
tional effort,  politically  and  economically,  for  the  collective  at- 
tainment of  a  common  goal  —  military  victory.  This  military  vic- 
tory cost  over  $300  billion  and  over  300,000  lives.  For  the  $300 
billion  spent  in  war,  the  nation  will  have  very  little  to  show  except 
a  huge  surplus  of  partly  usable  war  assets,  war  plants,  most  of 
which  are  already  obsolete,  and  a  collection  of  military  bases 
and  air  fields  of  questionable  importance  in  our  Continental 
strategy  of  the  future. 

These  two  nations  could  with  equal  facility  mobilize  their 
man-power,  their  machines  and  their  money  for  a  physical  and 
economic  rehabilitation  that  would  be  an  investment  in  the  fu- 
ture of  a  Continent  and  its  people.  An  efficient  expenditure  of 
$300  billion  under  a  technological  control  would  banish  toil, 
poverty  and  disease  from  the  face  of  this  Continent.  Let  every 
citizen  of  this  Continent  ponder  this  well.  The  peoples  of  Can- 
ada and  the  United  States  have  it  within  their  power  to  impose 
their  will  upon  the  conduct  of  human  affairs  just  as  easily  as  they 
acceded  with  patriotic  fervor  to  the  demands  of  a  war  economy. 

— Howard   Scott 
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Editorial 


We  Want  the  Oil 


THE  UNITED  STATES,  with  the  second  (or 
third)  greatest  fighting  force  in  the  world, 
took  upon  itself  the  adventure  of  displaying 
armed  might  in  one  of  the  world's  minor  back- 
ward areas  (Asia  Minor,  to  be  exact).  This  in- 
vasion was  carried  out  with  all  the  ferocity,  de- 
cisiveness, and  thoroughness  of  a  Deer  Mouse  go- 
ing into  a  pantry  patroled  by  a  veteran  tabby  cat. 
'Marines  Fighting  Boredom'  read  a  subsequent 
newspaper  headline.  What  a  way  to  build  up 
morale  and  fighting  efficiency! 

The  famed  American  Marines,  long  ago,  had 
their  debut  in  the  Mediterranean,  where  they 
fought  under  the  slogan  'Millions  for  defense,  but 
not  one  cent  for  tribute.'  Now,  they  don't  fight  and 
their  slogan  should  read  'Billions  for  tribute  and 
no  cents  for  defense.'  American  interest  in 
Lebanon,  if  truly  stated,  would  be  listed  in  this 
order:  (1)  Oil;  (2)  Support  of  Chamoun's  Roman 
Catholic  regime;  (3)  Provoke  an  incident  with  the 
U.S.S.R.;  (4)  Preserve  the  staus  quo  of  poverty, 
ignorance  and  fascism. 

As  for  Iraq,  the  rulers  have  been  spending  most 
of  its  oil  revenues  for  the  internal  reconstruction 
and  welfare  of  the  Iraqi  people,  not  squandering 
it  for  the  ostentatious  glory  of  the  ruling  hierarchy 
as  in  Saudi  Arabia  and  other  sheikdoms.  Such 
national  uplift  by  a  'backward'  country  is  frowned 
upon  by  our  State  Department  and  Big  Business. 
Hence,  the  official  tears  shed  over  the  downfall 
and  extermination  of  the  King  Faisal  regime  were 
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provided  for  the  occasion  from  the  glycerine  bot- 
tle. Officially,  we  are  all  set  to  make  a  deal  with 
the  new  military  regime  on  a  most  friendly  basis, 
provided  it  facilitates  these  results:  (1)  Gives 
American  oil  merchants  a  dominant  interest  in 
Iraqian  oil;  (2)  downgrades  the  British  position 
in  the  oil  of  Mesopotamia,  etc.;  and  (3)  stymies 
social  progress  in  Iraq.  (Please  don't  bother  to 
remind  Mister  Dulles  of  his  past  references  to  high 
moral  principles  regarding  the  non-recognition  of 
regimes  established  by  force  and  the  overthrow  of 
established  governments.  Our  State  Department's 
morals  are  easily  manipulated  to  fit  any  occasion.) 

Concern  in  America  over  the  fate  of  Jordan  and 
King  Hussein  is  negligible.  Jordan  has  no  oil  and 
no  communists.  Anything  that  happens  in  Jordan 
is  an  'internal  afair.' 

Number    One    Interest 

America  s  number  one  interest  in  the  Middle 
East  is  oil.  Our  economy  and  the  economy  of  West- 
ern Europe  are  dependent  on  it.  The  United  States, 
officially  and  unofficially,  is  not  interested  in  the 
Middle  East  as  a  territory,  nor  are  we  interested 
in  the  people  as  fellow  human  beings.  We  certainly 
have  no  yen  to  develop  the  area.  We  want  to  stay 
there  only  long  enough  to  loot  the  oil  pools;  after 
that,  good  riddance.  Considering  the  climate,  the 
flies,  and  the  disease,  the  Middle  East  is  not  even 
a  good  place  from  which  to  launch  a  war  against 
the  Russians.    We  want  the  oil,  brother,  that's  all. 

— Techno  Critic 
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For  Want  of  a  Perspective 


EVEN  to  the  most  friendly  supporters  of  the 
Eisenhower  administration,  America's  per- 
spective regarding  national  direction  and 
international  policy  appears  confused,  short-sight- 
ed, and  blurred.  If  this  state  of  conditions  had 
been  designed  to  befuddle  an  enemy,  a  little  might 
be  said  in  its  favor.  However,  it  is  not  designed; 
it  may  be  intentional,  but  it's  not  designed.  The 
primary  victims  are  the  American  people  them- 
selves. They  are  the  world's  prize  example  of  a 
great  population  which  has  been  misled  and  flum- 
moxed almost  beyond  the  limits  of  social  tolerance. 
Except  for  artificial  props  holding  it  up  on  its 
feet,  like  props  and  slings  holding  up  a  very  sick 
pachyderm,  the  great  American  system  of  social 
operations  would  flop  on  the  ground.  Among  these 
props  are:  Wars  and  threats  of  wars;  preparations 
for  war;  gradiose  debt  creation,  public  and  pri- 
vate; buildup  of  capital  goods;  government-spon- 
sored inflation;  and  widespread  relief  programs. 
With  this  sort  of  a  setup  to  proceed  from,  what 
kind  of  a  perspective  can  the  American  people  be 
expected  to  have? 

A  few  years  ago,  we  had  to  close  out  the 
Korean  War  for  the  principal  reason  that  morale, 
both  in  the  Armed  Forces  and  in  the  population 
at  home,  was  'shot.'  The  war  was  without  per- 
spective. Likewise,  the  current  'war'  in  the  Middle 
East  couldn't  get  off  the  ground — again,  for  lack 
of  perspective.  The  same  kind  of  situation  ac- 
counts in  large  part  for  the  repeated  and  continu- 
ous failures  at  Cape  Canaveral.  How  can  you  ex- 
pect to  develop  a  successful  rocket  under  the 
supervision  of  four  or  more  semi-autonomous  ad- 
ministrative bodies  and  with  upwards  of  a  thousand 
free  enterprise  establishments  making  the  parts 
and  fuel? 

The  government  refuses  to  develop  and  oper- 
ate any  national  function  which  has  become  a  pub- 
lic asset.   It  may  spend  billions  on  the  development 


of  something;  then,  as  soon  as  it  can  be  operated 
at  a  profit,  it  is  turned  over  to  private  enterprise. 
Even  then,  if  the  profit  is  not  great  enough,  the 
government  subsidizes  the  private  corporations  in- 
volved. Witness,  for  example,  the  sellout  of  our 
inland  waterways,  synthetic  rubber  plants,  atomic 
energy,  oil  reserves,  and  hydropower  sites.  In  this 
regard,  Canada  has  more  perspective  than  the 
United  States,  but  only  a  little  more.  West  Ger- 
many, France,  and  India  (not  to  mention  the  Iron 
Curtain  countries)  are  far  ahead  of  both.  For 
example,  the  West  German  government  (as  suc- 
cessor to  the  Nazi  government)  has  done  an  effici- 
ent job  of  producing  the  Volkswagen  in  its  public 
enterprise  plants,  and  has  displayed  enough  per- 
spective to  avoid  the  gaudy  styles  and  frequent 
model  changes  of  the  Detroit  free  enterprise  cor- 
porations. As  a  consequence,  the  American  de- 
votees of  free  enterprise  are  buying  up  the  Volks- 
wagens "like  mad.' 


No    Positive    Contribution 


After  the  war,  Japan  broke  up  the  huge  cor- 
porate combines  and  proceeded  to  operate  its 
economy  on  a  semi-socialist  enterprise  basis.  But, 
under  pressure  from  the  United  States,  Japan  turn- 
ed its  enterprise  back  to  the  big  combines  to  be 
operated  for  private  profit  (with  considerable 
American  free  enterprise  participation),  to  the 
detriment  of  the  Japanese  people. 

In  over  2000  years,  under  stagnant  concepts 
and  no  perspective,  the  Mediterranean  area  has 
produced  nothing  constructive.  All  improvements 
of  note,  such  as  they  are,  have  filtered  in  from  the 
outside.  Nero  came  about  as  close  as  any  monarch 
of  that  area  in  the  last  two  milleniums  to  get  a 
constructive  idea;  perhaps,  that  is  why  he  is  so 
thoroughly  hated.    He  may  have  been  cruel  and 
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autocratic  (as  were  all  monarch  of  his  period); 
but,  at  least,  he  had  enough  perspective  to  be  blase 
about  the  burning  of  Rome.  In  spite  of  much  that 
might  be  said  against  it,  it  constituted  a  quick  and 
simple  way  of  clearing  away  the  debris  of  a  use- 
less culture. 

Nothing  worth  saving  has  come  out  of  the 
Mohammedan  culture  since  its  inception.  The 
Arabs,  among  others,  have  contributed  nothing 
positive  to  the  development  of  their  area  in  some 
1500  years.  They  have  increased  the  overgrazing 
by  goats  and  intensified  the  flies  and  squalor  (if 
that  were  possible)  and  the  whole  population  has 
remained  on  a  sub-marginal  level  of  subsistence. 

The  Crusades  are  typical  of  the  order  of  per- 
spective that  has  dominated  the  Mediterranean 
area  for  the  past  thousand  years — pure  destructive- 
ness.  The  best  that  can  be  said  for  the  Crusades  is 
that,  in  the  process  of  building  'impregnable' 
fortresses  and  then  finding  means  of  cracking 
them,  certain  useful  engineering  skills  and  tech- 
niques were  developed. 

No    Objective 

Following  the  outbreak  of  World  War  II, 
United  States  officialdom  avidly  sought  entrance 
into  the  war  and  finally  succeeded  with  a  minimum 
of  apparent  blame  falling  upon  itself.  But  what 
was  the  objective  of  our  entrance  into  the  war? 
In  view  of  the  way  things  subsequently  were  con- 
ducted, it  is  apparent  that  the  primary  objective 
was  to  stimulate  the  American  economy  and  end 
the  depression.  A  second  objective  was  to  destroy 
the  Soviet  Union;  but,  for  that,  we  got  into  the 
war  on  the  'wrong  side.'  That  wrecked  the  only 
clear  'objective'  we  had.  There  was  some  talk  of 
fighting  fascism;  but  it  is  obvious  that  the  national 
aim  was  not  to  defeat  fascism;  and  it  was  never 
so  stated  by  anyone  high  in  authority  in  the  United 
States.  After  the  war,  we  have  done  our  best  to 
resurrect  and  protect  fascism.  Had  we  set  out  to 
destroy  fascism  throughout  the  world,  something 
might  be  said  in  favor  of  the  costs  and  sacrifices 
of  World  War  II.  But  officially  and  collectively, 
we  were  not  capable  of  enough  perspective  to  ex- 
terminate fascism.  In  fact,  we  were  so  short-sighted 
that  we  were  not  really  mad  at  fascism,  as  such. 
We  were  mad  at  the  'Japs'  and  the  'Krauts'  and  a 
little  mad  at  the  'Wops'  but  not  at  their  social 
systems.  We  weren't  even  out  to  get  territory.  It 
did  turn  out  that  we  were  very  much  interested  in 


securing  investment  opportunities  for  American 
free  enterprise  —  but  that  could  not  be  openly 
stated  as  a  war  aim.  More  than  anything,  our 
leaders  wanted  to  get  into  the  war  for  the  purpose 
of  stimulating  debt  creation  and  the  squandering 
of  produce  at  cost-plus.  But,  for  lack  of  perspec- 
tive and  a  suitable  objective,  we  as  a  people  soon 
got  tired  of  the  war  and  were  glad  to  have  it  ended. 
We  were  also  glad  that  the  Russians  were  in  a  po- 
sition and  had  the  morale  and  equipment  to  do 
eighty-five  per  cent  of  the  fighting  on  our  side. 

During  the  war,  the  American  people  as  indi- 
viduals learned  how  to  make  a  fast  buck  and  to 
gyp  the  government.  Of  course  the  government 
merely  tossed  the  bill  back  to  the  public  in  the 
form  of  higher  taxes  and  inflated  prices.  The  indi- 
vidual, like  the  country  as  a  whole,  had  no  per- 
spective. Beyond  keeping  out  of  the  war  and 
'getting  it'  while  the  getting  was  good,  the  citizen 
had  no  war  aim.  Like  prosperous  people  every- 
where, Americans  turned  to  personal  subjective 
agrandizement  following  the  war,  and  they  hoped 
the  economy  would  support  it  in  perpetuity.  They 
had  suddenly,  on  the  strength  of  debt-creation,  all 
become  very  important  people. 

Our  present  national  lack  of  perspective  is  well 
illustrated  by  the  behavior  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  Its  primary  objective  is  to  get  rid  of 
our  surplus  production  and  hold  up  prices,  no 
matter  how  much  it  costs.  The  program  is  very 
costly;  it  has  made  enemies  around  the  world;  it 
has  boosted  the  cost  of  living  to  the  American  con- 
sumer as  well  as  increased  his  taxes  without  giving 
him  anything  in  return;  and  it  has  only  partially 
relieved  the  problem  of  surpluses,  temporarily. 
The  Republicans  have  no  more  perspective  than 
the  Democrats. 

Maximum    of    Inefficiency 

It  cannot  be  said  that  the  United  States  or 
Canada  have  any  real,  long-term  national  or  Con- 
tinental interest.  The  people  and  the  special 
groups  obviously  are  not  interested  in  having  an 
efficient,  streamlined  government;  otherwise,  why 
would  they  promote  and  elect  the  politicians  they 
do?  Why  would  they  tolerate  politicians  around 
at  all?  Each  person  and  each  group  is  interested 
only  in  furthering  its  own  pecuniary  or  prestige 
advantage  at  the  expense  of  the  whole.  Such  schem- 
ing calls  for  the  maximum  of  inefficiency  and 
confusion    in    the    offices   of   government   and   the 
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filling  of  offices  with  personnel  that  can  be  easily 
bamboozled  or  manipulated.  Some  people  go  into 
politics  for  the  attention  and  headlines  it  brings 
them;  others  enter  for  the  lush  financial  connect- 
ions and  emoluments  (direct  and  indirect)  of  the 
office.  The  successful  ones  end  up  by  enjoying 
both.  A  proper  slogan  of  American  and  Canadian 
politics  would  be  'Take  Care  of  Number  One  First. 

4 

When  a  person  or  company  enters  into  the 
production  of  goods  or  the  rendering  of  services, 
is  that  party  devoutly  interested  in  producing  a 
high  quality  product  or  service?  A  few  sincere  but 
naive  individuals  may  start  out  on  that  basis,  but 
they  do  not  continue  it  long  and  stay  in  business. 
The  outfit  that  can  maintain  the  widest  spread 
between  production  costs  and  selling  price  and 
which  can  compel  or  bamboozle  the  public  into 
buying  its  product  in  large  quantities  is  the  one 
to  come  out  ahead.  The  public  is  easily  relieved 
of  its  purchasing  power;  it  buys  more  on  impulse 
than  on  calculated  need;  and  it  is  more  impressed 
with  superficial  glitter  than  with  intrinsic  content. 
Hence,  the  merchants  are  less  concerned  with  pro- 
viding a  reliable  product  than  with  creating  an 
alluring  style  or  an  eye-catching  container.  No  ad- 
vertiser bases  his  publicity  on  the  assumption  that 
the  public  applies  intelligence  to  its  buying.  \ 
"respectable'  trade  name  or  a  catchy  slogan  i> 
rated  much  higher  than  technical  specifications, 
and  it  hooks  more  customer^. 

Lack    Interna!    Perspective 

One  of  the  greatest  promotion  schemes  in  his- 
tory has  been  that  connected  with  the  mass  migra- 
tion to  Suburbia.  The  unwitting  citizen  thought  he 
was  moving  up  in  the  world  if  he  could  get  a  pri- 
vate home  (estate,  if  you  please)  in  the  suburbs 
and  enjoy  the  freedom  of  wide  open  spaces  and 
fresh  air.  The  real  estate  and  financial  promoters 
were  jubilant  at  the  success  of  the  scheme;  and 
the  suckers  were  taken  in  by  the  tens  of  millions. 
When  only  a  million  or  so  families  on  this  Conti- 
nent have  homes  in  the  suburbs,  they  may  be  Little 
Utopias;  but,  when  forty-five  million  people  move 
into  Suburbia,  it  becomes  a  Continental  debacle. 
Few  private  dreams  can  withstand  mass  partici- 
pation. 

A  Continental  perspective  with  respect  to  hous- 
ing would  consider,  first,  the  needs  of  the  popula- 
tion; second,  the  long-term  costs;  third,  conveni- 
ence of  living  and  accessibility  to  services;  and, 


fourth,  minimal  maintenance  procedures.  Individ- 
ual homes  'in  the  country'  may  provide  enough 
housing  for  the  population  of  the  Continent  if  we 
insisted  on  it;  but  the  costs  would  be  terrific — the 
production  costs,  the  flowline  costs,  and  the  main- 
tenance costs.  This  would  be  due,  for  one  thing, 
to  the  private  enterprise  nature  of  everything  in- 
volved. The  accessibility  to  employment,  recre- 
ation, and  distributive  and  service  facilities  would 
be  dubious  and  often  very  inconvenient.  Conveni- 
ence of  living  would  be  out  of  the  question,  for 
each  house  would  have  to  be  self-serviced,  main- 
tained and  repaired,  and  the  quest  for  outside 
services  and  recreation  would  be  difficult  and 
hazardous.  Commercial  services  would  be  high 
cost  even  when  available.  Contrast  this  condition 
with  multiple-story  dwelling  blocks,  where  large 
numbers  of  people  can  be  housed,  serviced,  and 
provided  for  in  a  very  small  space;  where  unit 
costs  would  be  low.  facilities  readily  available  and 
convenient,  the  flow  lines  at  a  minimum;  and  where 
there  would  be  plenty  of  wide  open  spaces,  un- 
cluttered with  private  homes,  for  outdoor  recre- 
ation. Such  a  program  oj  housing  would  have 
some  perspective,  something  that  cannot  be  said 
for  Suburbia. 

America's  lack  of  internal  perspective  is  ideally 
exhibited  in  its  transportation  >v>tem.  We  see  this 
lack  particularly  in  the  highways,  the  waterways, 
and  the  railways.  Only  the  airlines  provide  direct 
transcontinental  service:  their  very  nature  has  com- 
pelled them  to  develop  fast,  long-range  transpor- 
tation, albeit  at  high  cost.  The  roadways  grew  up 
from  an  uncoordinated  patchwork  of  local  lanes 
and  trails.  Only  a  few  fast  throughways  have  been 
built,  and  most  of  these  are  under  local  or  private 
administrations  which  levy  high  tolls  on  the  users. 
Only  belatedly  and  reluctantly  is  the  federal  gov- 
ernment being  forced  into  a  nationwide  road- 
building  program;  and,  then,  not  to  provide  trans- 
portation so  much  as  to  provide  a  stimulus  for  the 
economy.  The  railroads  are  a  'mess,'  having  been 
developed  by  private  enterprise  as  a  means  of  mak- 
ing profits  for  the  financial  speculators;  and  they 
have  enjoyed  excessive  subsidization  in  land  and 
money.  Further,  the  railroads  have  had  a  virtual 
monopoly  on  inland  freight  haulage;  for  they 
have  successfully  stymied  development  of  the  much 
cheaper  waterways  transportation,  which  sabotage 
has  been  participated  in  by  the  political  adminis- 
trations of  the  past  100  years.  We  as  a  nation  are 
extremely  deficient  in  perspective  with  respect  to 
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inland    waterways    development;    we    have    done 
everything  we  could  to  thwart  and  restrict  it. 

We  proclaim  ours  to  be  the  greatest  nation  and 
the  greatest  people  on  earth,  on  the  basis  of  our 
advanced  technology  and  our  ability  to  produce  a 
plethora  of  physical  goods.  Unfortunately,  the 
same  cannot  be  claimed  on  the  basis  of  biological 
superiority.  Biologically,  we  have  been  going 
down  hill  for  the  past  hundred  and  fifty  years. 
Superior  intelligence  is  despised  in  America. 
Mediocrity  is  rated  above  par;  and  moronity  is  at 
a  premium.  The  future  generations  are  being  pro- 
duced by  the  least  skilled,  the  least  educated,  and 
the  most  superstition-ridden  elements  of  the  popu- 
lation. Biologically,  we  are  headed  for  the  'bottom 
of  the  barrel,'  a  position  similar  to  that  occupied 
by  the  population  of  the  Mediterranean  littoral  for 
the  past  millenium.  We  lament  our  lag  in  edu- 
cation; yet,  we  do  not  take  into  account  the  un- 
educability  of  the  population.  Even  among  high 
school  graduates,  not  more  than  twenty-five  per 
cent  are  educable  in  the  higher  sense,  and  most  of 
these  to  only  a  limited  extent.  Still,  we  have  no 
national  program  of  race  improvement.  The  most 
we  can  offer  the  superior  student  is  a  little  higher 
standard  of  respectability  in  a  moron  culture; 
even  then,  if  the  student  voices  any  'non-conformist 
ideas,'  that  distinction  may  be  withheld.  Those  who 
do  achieve  intellectual  distinction  are  circumscrib- 
ed in  their  activities  and  viewed  with  suspicion; 
every  effort  is  made  to  place  them  under  the  super- 
vision of  trusted  'medicine  men.' 

This  is  understandable;  for,  the  only  national 
objective  that  can  be  defined  with  any  clarity  is 
that  of  economic  prosperity  for  American  free 
enterprise.  This  applies  to  free  enterprise  as  an 
ideal  and  as  a  general  thing;  but,  when  it  comes 
down  to  details,  we  find,  it  does  not  apply  to 
everyone  who  would  engage  in  free  enterprise, 
only  to  selected  firms.  To  the  select  few,  such  as 
Alcoa,  General  Motors,  Dupont,  Standard  Oil,  the 
Union  Pacific  Railroad,  or  Bell  Telephone,  noth- 
ing is  too  good;  the  same  goes  for  certain  private 
financial  institutions,  such  as  Metropolitan  Life, 
Bank  of  America,  Chase-Manhattan  Bank,  or  the 
Federal  Reserve  Banks.  For  these,  and  certain 
others,  the  United  States  would  go  to  war  or,  at 
least,  threaten  war.  The  government  is  quite  apa- 
thetic, on  the  other  hand,  about  the  squeezing  out 
of  small  business  enterprises  by  big  business.  The 
government  wants  business  prosperity,  but  it  does 
not  want  everyone  in  business. 


The  idea  of  the  government  taking  over  busi- 
ness and  operating  it  as  a  public  enterprise  is  ab- 
horrent to  politicians  and  financiers  alike.  Yet, 
that  would  be  the  quickest  way  for  the  government 
to  get  onto  a  self-supporting  basis  and  to  abolish 
taxes  on  the  individuals.  However,  the  trend  to- 
ward ever  greater  business  and  financial  enter- 
prises, with  ever  greater  and  more  efficient  organi- 
zations, is  forcing  the  government  to  take  more  and 
more  interest  in  corporate  enterprise,  at  least  of 
a  supervisory  nature.  If  this  trend  continues,  the 
government  will  have  to  take  over  business  and 
finance  or  business  and  finance  will  take  over  the 
government.  In  either  case,  the  result  will  be  much 
the  same:  the  government  and  business  enterprise 
will  be  synonymous. 

Support    Reactionaries 

In  its  international  dealing,  the  United  States 
is  primarily  interested  in  gaining  economic  control 
over  other  areas,  but  not  in  gaining  political  con- 
trol or  in  assuming  social  responsibility  for  the 
areas  concerned.  More  specifically,  we  want  eco- 
nomic control  for  favored  American  business  enter- 
prises, not  for  the  American  public  at  large.  We 
want,  for  example,  certain  oil  companies  to  control 
the  petroleum  of  the  Middle  East;  but,  other  than 
that,  the  Middle  East  can  change  governments  by 
assassination,  run  slave  markets,  and  let  millions 
of  the  population  die  of  filth  and  disease;  official- 
ly, we  merely  shrug.  What  is  more,  we  don't  even 
want  the  British  or  French  to  help  them  control  the 
oil.  In  South  Korea,  we  want  American  enterprise 
to  exploit  the  mineral  reserves  and  to  control  the 
profitable  enterprises;  but  we  are  bothered  not  at 
all  by  the  sadistic  cruelties  and  slaughters  per- 
petuated by  Syngman  Rhee.  We  don't  want  Japan 
or  the  Philippines  as  territory;  we  just  want  our 
Best  People  to  participate  in  the  business  enter- 
prises of  those  countries. 

For  a  complexity  of  reasons,  the  United  States 
refused  to  make  peace  with  the  Soviet  Union  fol- 
lowing World  War  II,  although  Russia  fought 
against  the  same  enemies  as  we  did;  however,  strict- 
ly speaking,  not  in  the  same  war.  Reluctantly,  we 
shared  the  honors  of  victory  in  Europe  with  the 
Russians,  even  though  our  contribution  to  that 
victory  was  minor  compared  to  theirs.  In  fact, 
our  leaders  were  disappointed  that  the  Russians 
won  at  all.  They  had  wanted  to  help  divide  up  the 
territory  of  the  Soviet  Union  among  the  Western 
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Powers  after  her  defeat  by  the  fascist  armies  of 
Europe.  Therefore,  instead  of  joining  the  Russians 
in  a  program  of  world  reconstruction  after  the  war. 
we  promptly  joined  the  Vatican  in  a  Holy  Crusade 
against  the  East.  This  Crusade  has  become  known 
as  the  Cold  War.  The  course  we  have  chosen,  it 
turns  out,  is  headed  for  a  cul-de-sac.  The  Russians 
have  outmaneuvered  us  time  after  time.  First  of 
all,  we  tried  to  grab  off  Europe  ahead  of  the 
Soviets.  They  obligingly  let  us  have  the  over- 
populated  deficit  parts  and  they  kept  the  worth- 
while parts  in  their  own  hegemony. 

In  East  Asia,  we  supported  a  decadent  and 
corrupt  regime  in  China,  only  to  see  the  people 
of  China  rise  up  and  overthrow  it.  We  retreated 
with  that  old  regime  to  the  Island  of  Taiwan 
(Formosa),  where  we  and  our  Asiatic  policy  are 
still  stranded  along  with  Chiang  Kai-shek.  Also, 
we  still  maintain  precarious  toeholds  in  South 
Korea,  Japan,  South  Vietnam,  Thailand,  and  the 
Philippines.  But,  for  all  practical  purposes.  we 
have  been  defeated  in  East  Asia  and  our  present 
sojourn  there  is  tentative  at  best.  This  is  because 
we  have  had  no  clear  perspective  in  our  foreign 
policy  since  the  war.  We  have  been  motivated  by 
greed  and  fear  and  been  guided  by  expediency. 
We  have  taken  the  reactionary  rather  than  the 
dynamic  position.  Now  we  are  not  even  in  a  situ- 
ation where  we  can  bow  out  of  Fast  Asia  grace- 
fully. This  gross  lack  of  perspective  in  Asia  is 
highlighted  by  our  stubborn  official  attitude  oj 
refusing  to  acknowledge  or  communicate  with 
China,  the  most  populous  nation  on  earth,  while  we 
maintain  the  fiction  that  Taiwan  (Formosa)  and 
Chiang  Kai-shek  are  China. 

W  have  set  out  on  a  Crusade  to  contain  Ru»ia 
and  China,  as  well  as  the  minor  nations  associated 
with  them;  but  the  result  has  been  that  we  are  'con- 
taining' ourselves  into  an  ever  constricting  area. 
We  set  out  to  win  friends  with  dollar  diplomacy 
and  the  threat  of  'massive  retaliation'  and  we  have 
spawned  enmity  and  contempt.  We  thought  we 
could  frighten  the  rest  of  the  world  into  submission 
with  atomic  bombs;  but  the  rest  of  the  world  has 
not  submitted.  Even  a  rebel  faction  in  Cuba,  lately, 
had  the  audacity  to  capture  some  of  our  Marines 
and  we  humbly  pleaded  for  their  release.  Earlier, 
we  fomented  a  stupid  little  counter-revolution  in 
Hungary,  then  we  squealed  like  stuck  pigs  when 
the  'uprising'  was  foiled  and  some  of  our  stooges 
were  executed.  We  sit  here  with  a  stockpile  of 
thermonuclear  'weapons,'   prepared   in  our  minds 


to  fight  a  war  that  could  easily  destroy  half  the 
earth's  population,  or  more;  but  we  have  no  ob- 
jective worth  fighting  for. 

The  individual  citizen  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada  has  no  greater  perspective  than  to  seek 
respectability  in  a  society  demoniated  by  moron 
values.  The  local  municipalities  and  other  adminis- 
trative subdivisions  all  want  a  maximum  of  auto- 
nomy and  authority  —  subsidized  by  the  federal 
treasury.  The  nations  of  Canada  and  the  United 
States  want  no  internal  responsibilities  and  no  part 
in  providing  for  the  welfare  of  the  people.  They 
want  only  to  referee  the  general  melee  (subject  to 
local  fixing)  and  to  pin  medals  on  the  winners  and 
send  condolences  to  the  losers  (along  with  tax 
assessments  to  both).  The  inited  States  has  no 
constructive  internal  policy.  If  by  chance  it  does 
set  out  on  a  constructive  project,  it  is  for  the  pur- 
poses,  lirst,  of  stimulating  the  economy  and, 
second,  of  preparing  to  fight  the  Russians.  The 
weakest  department  in  our  government  is  that  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare;  the  busiest  is  the 
Department  of  Internal  Revenue.  The  greatest 
crime  in  America  is  trying  to  cheat  or  welch  on 
payment  of  taxes.  The  most  frequently  reiterated 
national  policy  in  this  land  of  'political  and  re- 
ligious freedom'  is  opposition  to  'communism  and 
atheism.' 


Issues    Never    Resolved 

The  United  States  has  never  been  forced  into 
acquiring  a  national  perspective,  either  by  internal 
or  external  forces.  It  has  always  been  able  to 
evade  or  compromise  its  problems.  In  three  of  its 
major  external  wars  (the  Revolutionary  War  and 
World  Wars  I  and  II),  the  United  States  has  been 
able  to  ride  to  victory  on  the  bloody  coat-tails  of 
its  allies.  In  two  other  wars,  wherein  allied  help 
was  negligible  (the  War  of  1812  and  the  Korean 
War),  the  conflict  ended  in  stalemate.  The  Mexi- 
can and  Spanish-American  wars  were  fought 
against  weak  nations  strictly  for  loot,  and  we  won 
the  wars.  Our  only  major  internal  conflict,  the 
war  between  the  North  and  the  South,  was  a  bloody 
mess,  with  defeat  and  disaster  accruing  to  one  part 
of  the  nation  and  an  arrogant  victory  to  the  other 
part.  But  the  fundamental  issues  were  never  re- 
solved and  are  still  with  us.  Our  perspective  fol- 
lowing the  Civil  War  was  that  of  'forty  acres  and 
a  mule.' 
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On  the  path  that  our  nation  is  wandering,  there 
can  be  only  defeat,  both  at  home  and  abroad;  for, 
we  have  no  perspective  for  the  future  within  the 
framework  of  the  Price  System.  The  most  the 
people  hope  for  is  to  hold  on  for  another  genera- 
tion and  trust  that,  somehow,  things  will  get  better. 

A    Dynamic    Perspective 

Fortunately,  North  America  is  not  totally  lack- 
ing in  perspective.  There  is  an  Organization  and 
a  social  program  which  views  the  situation  realis- 
tically and  with  long-range  vision.  The  Technocrats 
have  compiled  the  essential  facts  of  this  Continent 
and  have  determined  what  can  be  done  in  view  of 
those  facts.  Their  conclusions,  based  on  science 
and  technology,  are  sound  and  irrefutable.  These 
conclusions  point  to  abundance,  security,  and  free- 
dom from  toil  for  all  inhabitants  of  North  America 


— a  condition  which  can  be  maintained  for  many 
centuries.  The  citizens  of  this  Continent  have  an 
inheritance  which  can  provide  welfare  and  com- 
fort for  themselves  and  their  posterity.  The  only 
uncertainty  is:  When  will  the  North  American  peo- 
ple acquire  enough  perspective  to  accept  it?  It 
could  be  tomorrow  if  major  social  decisions  were 
arrived  at  through  intelligence.  But,  considering 
the  way  in  which  the  American  people  usually  get 
"educated,'  it  will  probably  take  a  little  longer. 
The  stimulus  for  intelligent  action  (that  is,  among 
the  people  who  are  capable  of  initiating  intelligent 
action  at  all)  must  originate  as  pain  in  the  stomach 
or  posterior.  Regardless  of  which  way  the  people 
of  North  America  finally  become  'educated'  per- 
spectivewise,  Technocracy  is  ready  with  the  only 
program  of  social  mechanics  consistent  with  the 
dynamics  of  this  Continent. 

— Wilton  Ivie 


THERE   OUGHT   TO   BE   A   LAW 


Dear  Senator: 

I  see  where  the  Marines  have  landed  in  a 
place  called  Lebanon.  I  looked  it  up  on  the 
map,  and  it  doesn't  seem  to  be  a  very  impor- 
tant place  to  me.  Besides  it's  a  long  ways  off. 
Maybe  it  has  something  to  do  with  the  oil  we 
are  getting  from  over  there,  but  Mr.  Eisen- 
hower didn't  mention  anything  about  that  on 
the  radio.  Come  to  think  of  it,  though,  he  was 
kind  of  hazy  in  his  explanation  of  just  why 
we  were  over  there.  I  guess  he  wants  to  start 
a  war  with  Russia  and  that  seems  like  a  good 
place — maybe  to  him,  but  not  to  me.  I  don't 
think  any  place  would  be  a  good  place  to 
start  a  war,  now  that  there  are  so  many  Hydro- 
gen bombs  around.  If  it's  only  oil  our  gov- 
ernment is  worried  about,  let  them  get  it  from 
Texas.  I  understand  there  is  all  kinds  of  oil 
down  there.  Also  there  is  the  off-shore  oil 
in  the  Gulf  which  Mr.  Eisenhower  gave  away 
to  the  oil  companies.  If  that  isn't  enough, 
we've  still  got  Venezuela.  So,  why  go  half 
way  around  the  world  to  get  oil,  especially 
when  we  might  have  to  fight  a  war  to  get  it. 


If  nothing  else,  the  war  would  use  up  all  the 
oil  we  would  get  anyway. 

Now  that  you  understand  the  situation,  I 
think  you  should  pass  a  law  against  sending 
the  Marines  (or  the  Army  or  Navy  or  Air 
Force)  to  any  place  just  to  protect  the  profits 
of  some  big  business  enterprise.  If  they  can't 
make  a  peaceable  deal  for  the  things  they 
want,  let  them  quit  and  come  home.  This 
country  is  big  enough  to  produce  all  we  need 
anyway.  See  all  the  surpluses  we  have  to 
give  away  as  it  is.  If  Europe  needs  the  oil 
of  the  Middle  East,  let  Europe  fight  for  it, 
not  us. 

Well,  I  guess  that  is  all  for  today. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Beetal  Brayne 

P.S.:  I  see  where  you  are  running  for  re- 
election again  this  year.  If  you  will  campaign 
for  peace  instead  of  war,  I  think  you  will  be 
more  popular  with  the  voters  and  that  is  what 
counts.  The  administration  might  not  like  it, 
but  after  all  they  don't  elect  you.  It's  the 
voters,  and  more  of  them  want  peace  than 
war. 
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Can  Family  Savings  Recharge  the  Boom? 


EVERYBODY  now  seems  to  agree  that  the 
trend   of   consumer   buying   will    determine 
whether  the  recession  gets  worse  or  recovery 
will  soon  be  under  way. 

With  about  30  percent  of  our  industrial  ca- 
pacity now  idle  and  demand  for  new  plants  and 
equipment  naturally  turning  down,  somehow  fam- 
ily buying  must  be  stimulated  to  produce  the  sales 
that  are  needed  to  put  Americans  back  to  work. 

But,  how  to  do  it?  This  is  the  major  economic 
debate  of  the  day. 

Some  argue  that  American  tamilies  already 
have  billions  in  spendable  savings  stashed  away. 
Besides,  more  savings  are  piling  up  every  day.  All 
that's  needed  to  recharge  the  boom  is  more  con- 
sumer coniidence  and  "hard"  selling,  they  declare. 

Is  it  true  that  millions  of  families  arc  really 
loaded  with  spendable  savings  and  that,  as  a  con- 
sequence, a  huge  demand  for  goods  will  be  un- 
leashed whenever  confidence  is  restored?  True  or 
false,  many  now  believe  it  and  spectacular  news- 
paper accounts  about  mile-high  savings  spread 
this  gospel  almost  every  day. 

For  example,  a  recent  New  York   Times  story 

carried  this  astonishing  headline:   "Cash  Savings 

Gained  Spectacularly   in   1957  to  S262, 109,000.- 
000." 

"Today,  U.  S.  savings  avaliable  for  spending 
total  more  than  $340  billion,"  says  the  Advertising 
Council  in  full  page  ads  which  are  part  of  its 
nationwide   "Confidence    in   America"   campaign. 

Just  a  few  days  ago,  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission  put  the  savings  total  even 
higher.  According  to  its  widely  publicized  re- 
lease, the  financial  assets  of  individuals  in  the 
United  States  stood  at  an  amazing  record  of  $484 
billion  by  the  end  of  1957. 

What  is  more,  current  saving  is  likewise  said 
to  be  skyrocketing.    Recently  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
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nal  reported  bulging  bank  accounts  in  an  article 
headed,  "Savings  Speedup,"  while  a  report  of  ris- 
ing L.  S.  Savings  Bond  sales  has  been  heralded 
across  the  nation. 

Even  President  Eisenhower  has  referred  dur- 
ing his  press  conferences  to  reports  that  savings 
are  now  at  an  all-time  high.  Little  wonder  then 
that  he  confidently  maintains  that  the  people  can 
end  the  recession  simply  by  buying  their  way  out. 

Since  so  much  optimism  is  being  generated  by 
the  reports  of  mammoth  savings,  it  is  time  to 
examine  these  savings  ligures  and  see  what  they 
really  mean.  Is  there,  indeed,  a  mountain  of  spend- 
able family  savings  ready  to  be  tapped  to  spur 
economic  recovery,  or  is  it,  in  fact,  a  statistical 
mirage?  The  answer  is  of  critical  importance  to 
the  nation  since  it  will  help  determine  proper  poli- 
cies to  restore  prosperity  once  again. 

How    Much    'Spendable'    Savings? 

Taken  as  a  whole.  Americans  do,  indeed,  pos- 
sess an  unprecedented  accumulation  of  financial 
assets;  make  no  mistake  about  that.  But  we  must 
find  out  whether  they  are  really  "spendable" 
savings — and  who  owns  them — if  we  really  want 
to  determine  the  extent  they  can  be  counted  on  to 
help  restore  the  boom. 

In  a  nutshell,  here  is  what  we  find: 

(1)  The  reported  "savings  of  individuals"  to- 
tals include  much  more  than  "personal"  savings. 
Billions  of  assets  belonging  to  thousands  of  non- 
profit organizations  and  over  three  million  unin- 
corporated businesses  are  thrown  in. 

(2)  Billions  more  included  in  the  totals  are  in 
no  sense  "liquid"  savings — the  kind  you  can  read- 
ily get  at,  and  spend.  Tremendous  accumulations 
in  private  and  governmental  insurance  and  pen- 
sion reserves  and  welfare  funds  are  also  counted  in. 

(3)  Additional  billions  in  cash  and  checking 
accounts  are  also  included  in  the  total  although 
much  of  this  isn't  really  "saved,"  but  is  in  the 
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process  of  being  spent  to  meet  our  daily  needs. 

(4)  Most  of  the  truly  liquid  personal  savings 
— in  the  form  of  bank  deposits,  U.  S.  Savings 
Bonds,  postal  savings  and  savings  and  loan  and 
credit  union  shares — are  actually  held  by  a  small 
minority  of  families.  A  close  look  reveals  that 
at  the  beginning  of  1958,  eighteen  million  of  the 
total  of  57  million  families  in  the  United  States 
(consumer  spending  units)  owned  only  from  $1 
to  $499  of  these  savings;  another  14  million  fam- 
ilies owned  none. 

Early  in  1957,  before  the  recession  began,  the 
average  skilled  and  semi-skilled  worked  had  $212 
in  these  holdings  and  26  percent  had  none.  The 
average  for  unskilled  and  service  workers  was  $6; 
491/2  percent  had  none. 

Actually,  one-tenth  of  our  families  own  about 
two-thirds  of  all  these  liquid  personal  savings. 

(5)  Personal  ownership  of  marketable  securi- 
ties— federal,  state  and  local  government  bonds 
and  the  stocks  and  bonds  of  corporations — is  even 
more  tightly  concentrated.  Only  11  percent  of  all 
families  own  these  types  of  financial  assets  and 
most  of  them  belong  to  the  wealthiest  1  percent 
at  the  top. 

(6)  The  current  alleged  savings  speedup  is, 
indeed,  a  bitter  taunt  to  the  majority  of  American 
families.  The  millions  now  touched  by  unemploy- 
ment and  short  work-weeks  are,  in  fact,  "dis- 
savers" — they  are  drawing  upon  past  savings  and 
going  further  into  debt.  Many  other  moderate  in- 
come families  are  paying  off  old  debts  but  are 
hardly  able  to  put  additional  money  in  the  bank. 

Let  us  look  more  closely  at  the  governmental 
statistics  from  which  these  conclusions  have  been 
drawn. 

'Technical'    vs.    Real    Savings 

If  you  are  one  of  the  millions  who  have  no 
"'bulging"  savings,  don't  be  too  hard  on  the  news- 
papers if  they  make  you  feel  like  a  failure.  The 
press  merely  takes  at  face  value  the  figures  the 
Washington  statistical  agencies  hand  out.  Un- 
fortunately, the  spectacular  totals  don't  actually 
mean  what  they  seem  to  say. 

The  first  logical  question  to  ask  is:  What,  in 
fact,  are  "savings"?  For  an  answer,  don't  expect 
too  much  from  Washington.  Even  the  four  fed- 
eral agencies  that  issue  savings  figures  can't  agree 
on  exactly  what  should  be  counted. 


When  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board 
issues  its  year-end  savings  total,  it  ignores  cash 
and  checking  accounts  but  includes  life  insurance 
reserves  as  savings. 

The  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission,  on 
the  other  hand,  includes  all  three  of  these  items 
and  adds  other  financial  assets  that  the  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board  ignores. 

According  to  the  Commerce  Department  statis- 
ticians, if  you  are  meeting  the  payments  on  the 
automobile  and  vacuum  cleaner  you  bought  two 
years  ago  and  the  small  loan  you  borrowed  last 
month,  you  are  "saving"  even  if  you  are  completely 
broke  by  the  end  of  the  week.  Although  these  pay- 
ments went  for  things  you'be  bought  long  ago, 
"technically"  you're  saving,  they  say. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Board's  annual  study  of 
consumer's  savings,  on  the  other  hand,  doesn't  try 
to  add  up  the  total  at  all.  It  is  concerned,  as  we 
shall  see,  with  finding  out  who  owns  the  liquid 
savings  and  how  they  are  likely  to  be  spent. 

Despite  the  confusing  variety  of  official  con- 
cepts and  measurements  of  savings,  one  thing  is 
clear:  The  only  savings  that  each  of  the  57  million 
American  families  can  spend  to  help  restore  re- 
covery are  ( 1 )  those  they  have  not  already  spent, 
(2)  that  they  actually  own  themselves,  (3)  that 
can  be  readily  converted  into  cash,  and  (4)  that 
are  of  a  kind  that  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  will  be 
used  to  buy  commodities. 

All  of  these  four  factors  must  be  considered 
if  we  really  want  to  determine  the  extent  that  so- 
called  family  savings  can  help  restore  prosperity. 

How    Much    Is    Phantom    Savings? 

Let's  begin  by  examining  the  most  astronomi- 
cal savings  total  of  them  all,  the  record  $484 
billion  which  S.E.C.  says  individuals  had  piled 
up  by  the  end  of  last  year. 

This  mountain  of  financial  assets  is  equal  to 
$2,800  for  every  man,  woman  and  child.  If  this 
kind  of  spending  money  in  savings  is  actually  on 
hand,  and  if  it  is  reasonably  well  divided  among 
our  families,  it  certainly  would  be  something  we 
could  count  on  to  help  make  cash  registers  ring 
out  once  again. 

But  before  we  become  too  enthusiastic,  let's 
look  at  the  way  this  total  of  so-called  individual 
savings  in  the  table  on  this  page  has  actually  been 
built  up. 
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Financial  Assets — "Savings" — of 

Individuals,  Year  End,   1957 

(in  billions  of  dollars) 

1.  Currency $  26 

2.  Demand  deposits  (checking  accounts) 55 

3.  Savings  deposits  (including  postal 

savings  &  shares  in  credit  unions) 88 

4.  Savings  and  Loan  Association  shares 42 

5.  U.  S.  Savings  Bonds 48 

6.  Other  U.  S.  and  State  and  Local 

Government  Bonds  44 

7.  Private  insurance  &  pension  reserves 1 18 

8.  Government  insurance  &  pension  reserves...     63 

Total  Financial  Assets $484 

(In    addition,    individuals'    holdings    of    corporate    securities    are 
estimated   to  total   $280   billion.) 

Source:  S.E.C.  Report,  May  6,  1958. 


Are  Cash  and  Checking  Accounts  Really  Sav- 
ings? Surely,  out  of  the  $26  billion  in  Item  (1) — 
total  currency  in  circulation,  except  that  held  by 
corporations  and  by  the  banks  themselves — only 
a  small  amount  is  really  "saved"  by  the  odd  few 
who  still  store  dollars  under  mattresses  and  in 
sugar  bowls.  For  most  Americans,  however,  cash 
is  for  spending — not  saving. 

Webster's  new  Collegiate  Dictionary  calls  sav- 
ings sums  that  are  "kept  unexpended."  The  cash 
that  millions  of  Americans  get  on  payday — and 
which  is  generally  gone  by  the  end  of  the  week — 
is  used  for  daily  purchases.  It  is  not  kept  unex- 
pended; in  no  sense  is  it  "saved." 

Likewise,  most  of  the  $55  billion  in  checking 
accounts  in  Item  (2) — total  demand  deposits,  ex- 
<  t'|(t  those  of  corporations,  governments,  and  for- 
eigners— is  largely  "transaction"  money;  it  is 
hardly  "saved." 

In  the  postwar  years,  more  and  more  families 
have  opened  checking  accounts — from  34  percent 
of  the  total  in  1946  to  41  percent  in  1950,  and 
55  percent  last  year.  But  for  most  of  us,  a  check- 
ing account  is  for  convenience  in  paying  bills  and 
not  for  saving.  Money  in  a  checking  account  is 
much  like  cash  in  the  pocket;  these  assets  generally 
are  in  the  process  of  being  drawn  upon  to  meet 
our  daily  family  needs. 

How  Much  Is  Really  ^Personally"  Owned? 
The  S.E.C.  totals  for  currency  and  checking  ac- 
counts— and  the  savings  deposits,  savings  and  loan 


shares,  and  U.  S.  Savings  Bonds  totals,  as  well 
(Items  3,  4,  and  5) — include  billions  of  dollars 
of  assets  that  are  in  no  sense  personal  holdings 
at  all. 

Because  of  the  statistical  problem  of  isolating 
them,  the  financial  assets  of  thousands  of  non- 
profit organizations  (like  trade  unions,  charities, 
private  educational  institutions,  and  churches),  of 
unincorporated  businesses,  and  of  private  welfare 
funds  as  well  are  all  included  in  these  totals. 

We  have  no  knowledge — none  seems  available 
— of  the  part  of  the  $26  billion  in  currency  that 
belonged  to  these  "non-individual"  holders  at  the 
end  of  1957.  Responsible  studies  do  reveal,  how- 
ever, that  almost  $25  billion  of  the  checking  ac- 
count total  for  1956  belonged  to  unincorporated 
businesses,  non-profit  organizations,  and  trust 
funds.  Unquestionably,  a  similar  share  of  the 
S.F.C.  checking  account  total  for  1957  cannot  be 
considered  personal  savings. 

Furthermore,  even  in  the  S.E.C.  totals  for  Sav- 
ings Deposits,  Savings  and  Loan  Shares  and  U.  S. 
Savings  Bonds — the  categories  that  cover  most  of 
the  genuine  liquid  savings — non-personally  held 
assets  have  also  crept  in.  Federal  Reserve  Board 
and  Department  of  Commerce  studies  reveal  that 
probably  10  percent  or  more  of  even  these  totals 
are  not  actually  held  by  individuals.  Besides,  a 
little  double  counting  in  these  categories  seems 
also  to  have  occurred. 

Marketable  Securities  Belong  To  The  Few. 
One-tenth  of  the  S.E.C.'s  total  consists  of  $44  bil- 
lion worth  of  personally  owned  marketable  fed- 
eral, state  and  local  government  bonds.  (Item  6). 
These  are  not  like  savings  bonds;  they  are  bought 
and  sold  at  fluctuating  prices  in  the  financial 
market. 

According  to  Federal  Reserve  Board  studies, 
these  bonds  and  an  additional  $280  billion  worth 
of  individually  owned  marketable  corporation  se- 
curities— which,  surprisingly,  S.E.C.  fails  to  add 
to  its  $484  billion  savings  total — are  in  no  sense 
the  property  of  average  American  families. 

Only  11  percent  of  all  families  have  a  direct 
share  in  this  $324  billion  worth  of  marketable  se- 
curities ($44  billion  government  plus  $280  billion 
corporate) .  What  is  more,  over  half  of  these  vast 
assets  belong  to  the  wealthiest  1  percent  of  our 
families  at  the  top. 

Of  course,  any  of  the  lucky  families  with  mar- 
ketable securities  can  quickly  sell  them  and  use 
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the  cash  to  expand  their  purchases  of  goods  of  all 
sorts.  But,  very  little  of  a  buying  spree  will  be 
generated  in  this  way  by  these  families  no  matter 
how  completely  their  confidence  in  the  future  is 
restored.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  precisely  this 
small  wealthiest  segment  of  the  population  that 
has  already  largely  met  its  basic  need  for  homes, 
automobiles,  television  sets,  household  equipment, 
and  yachts.  Furthermore,  it  is  precisely  this  high 
income  minority,  whose  income  already  exceeds  its 
daily  needs,  which  currently  is  doing  most  of  the 
saving,  as  we  shall  see. 

Are  Pension  and  Insurance  Reserves  "Spend- 
able" Savings?  Over  $180  billion  of  the  total — 
more  than  37  percent  of  it  all — is  accounted  for  by 
private  and  government  insurance  and  pension  re- 
serves (Items  7  and  8).  But  are  these,  in  fact, 
the  kind  of  assets  that  American  families  can 
quickly  spend  to  help  restore  the  boom? 

Of  course  not!  These  so-called  "contractual" 
savings — which  individuals  and  employers  set 
aside  from  their  current  income — are  earmarked 
for  special  needs — for  sickness,  accidents  and  sur- 
vivors benefits,  for  unemployment  compensation, 
and  for  old  age. 

If  this  $180  billion  can  be  viewed  as  savings, 
it  is  a  "frozen"  asset,  indeed — available  only  on 
the  day  when  it  will  be  called  on  to  meet  a  special 
family  need.  In  most  cases,  we  can't  get  at  these 
assets  and  spend  them  prematurely,  even  if  we 
wanted  to. 

Looked  at  realistically,  pension  and  insurance 
reserves  just  are  not  liquid  savings  available  for 
spending  to  help  restore  the  boom. 

Who   Owns   the   Spendable    Savings? 

Clearly  S.E.C.'s  towering  mountain  of  so-called 
individual  savings  must  be  pared  down  by  two- 
thirds  or  more  if  we  want  to  gauge  accurately 
what  really  is  available  for  immediate  family 
spending. 

Holdings  in  cash  and  in  checking  accounts  that 
are  being  drawn  on  for  daily  needs,  plus  billions 
more  that  belong  to  unincorporated  businesses,  to 
non-profit  enterprises  and  to  welfare  funds,  plus 
additional  billions  in  marketable  securities  that 
89  percent  of  all  families  do  not  own,  plus  $180 
billion  stowed  away  in  insurance  and  pension  re- 
serves which  we  cant  currently  get  at  to  use — 


I/I/HO  OWNED  THE  LIQUID  ASSETS  IN   1956? 


IN   BANKS,   CREDIT    UNIONS,    POSTAL    SAVINGS   OR   SAVINGS   AND 
LOAN  ASSOCIATION  SHARES   AND    All     U.S.  GOVERNMENT  BONDS- 
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these  are  simply  not  available  to  help  our  families 
buy  their  way  back  to  prosperity. 

And  of  the  really  spendable  savings  that  are 
Left — the  still  substantial  billions  mostly  in  sav- 
ings bank  deposits,  U.  S.  Government  Savings 
Bonds,  postal  savings,  and  savings  and  loan  and 
credit  union  shares — who  specicifally  owns  them? 

According  to  the  annual  Federal  Reserve 
Board's  Survey  of  Consumer  Finances,  75  per- 
cent of  all  American  families  did,  indeed,  own  a 
share  in  these  liquid  assets — at  the  beginning  of 
1958. 

Yet,  one  out  of  every  four  families — more  than 
14  million  of  them  all — has  absolutely  none. 

Another  10  million  families' — 18  percent  of 
the  total — own  only  $1  to  $199  worth.  Still  an- 
other 8  million  families — 14  percent  of  the  total 
— own  only  from  $200  to  $499  in  these  liquid 
asset  forms. 

Even  these  figures  overstate  the  amount  of  real 
"savings"  since  the  Survey  includes  checking  ac- 
counts in  its  asset  holding  total,  and  these,  as  we 
have  seen,  can  hardly  be  viewed  as  saved.  It  is 
noteworthy,  too,  that  two-thirds  of  the  families 
with  assets  of  less  than  $200  had  checking  ac- 
counts and  the  bulk  of  these  had  nothing  else. 

When  the  value  of  all  spendable  savings  plus 
checking   accounts   is  added  up,   this   is  how   the 
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Survey  found  that  American  families  shared  them 
in  1956,  the  last  year  for  which  this  information 
is  reported: 

Ten  percent  of  our  families  owned  66  percent 
of  the  total.  Sixty  percent  of  our  families  owned 
only  3  percent  of  the  total. 

Surely,  with  millions  of  moderate  and  low- 
income  families  touched  by  unemployment  and 
short  work-weeks  since  the  'recession'  began  last 
year,  it  is  not  logical  to  assume  that  the  ownership 
of  these  liquid  assets  has  become  more  balanced. 

Savings    and    Debts 

And  what  was  the  liquid  savings  status  of 
American  wage  earners  even  before  the  recession 
began? 

In  early  1957,  according  to  the  Survey,  the 
average  (median)  liquid  asset  holding  of  skilled 
and  semi-skilled  workers  was  $212;  26  percent 
had  none.  The  average  holding  of  unskilled  and 
service  workers  was  $6;  49y>>  percent  had  none. 

Furthermore,  the  personal  debt  of  American 
families  had  become  dangerously  high  by  the  be- 
ginning of  1957,  particularly  when  the  subsequent 
income  decline  of  millions  oi  families  is  borne  in 
mind. 

In  early  1957,  59  percent  of  all  families  owed 
personal  debts,  excluding  what  they  owed  on  mort- 
gages and  charge  accounts.  The  debt  burden  car- 
ried by  families  headed  by  younger  breadwinners 
and  by  moderate-income  families  was  particularly 
great. 

Seventy-one  percent  of  the  families  whose 
head  was  under  45  years  of  age  owed  personal 
debts  last  year.  It  is  worth  noting  that  younger 
workers  particularly  have  been  hurt  by  the  current 
employment   decline. 

Our  poorest  families  had  proportionately  little 
personal  debt,  according  to  the  Survey;  they  just 
don't  have  enough  present  or  prospective  income 
to  establish  credit  standing.  Families  in  the  $3000 
to  $5000  bracket,  on  the  other  hand,  are  the  larg- 
est debtors.  Over  60  percent  of  these  families,  for 
whom  both  liquid  asset  ownership  and  personal 
debt  was  reported,  had  personal  obligations  in  ex- 
cess of  100  percent  of  their  total  liquid  asset  hold- 
ings in  early  1957. 

Thus,  it  appears  that  while  the  spendable  sav- 
ings of  millions  of  families  are  non-existent  or 
shockingly    small,    the    indebtedness    of   many    of 


these  same  families  has  become  a  major  problem. 
This  distressing  personal-debt  to  liquid-asset  re- 
lationship is  another  factor  that  diminishes  our 
hope  for  a  nationwide  family  spending  spree  based 
on  stored  up  savings. 

With  the  annual  rate  of  wage  and  salary  pay- 
ments already  down  more  than  $9  billion  since 
last  August,  how  can  the  rising  sale  of  U.  S.  Sav- 
ings Bonds  and  increased  deposits  in  savings  banks 
and  in  savings  and  loan  associations  be  accounted 
for? 

It  is  extremely  doubtful  that  a  broad  segment 
of  the  population  is  participating  in  this  current 
-aving  surge. 

In  the  first  place,  millions  of  lower  income  fam- 
ilies, including  those  recently  suffering  from  de- 
clining incomes  because  of  the  recession,  are  now 
"'dissavers."  They,  doubtless,  are  spending  more 
than  their  current  income  provides. 

Additional  millions  of  families  may  be  "tech- 
nically" viewed  as  saving  in  the  sense  that  they 
have  been  whittling  down  their  personal  debts. 
Since  last  December,  consumer  credit  outstand- 
ing has  gone  down  by  more  than  $2  billion.  How- 
ever,  while  this  debt  repayment  is  viewed  as 
''saving"  by  some  statisticians,  it  is  money  spent 
lor  things  already  purchased.  It  doesn't  store  up 
anything  for  future  buying — except  an  improved 
credit   rating. 

There  are  some  fortunate  families,  on  the  other 
hand,  whose  personal  debts  are  few  and  whose 
income  continues  to  run  higher  than  their  current 
spending  needs. 

A  large  part  of  the  unspent  current  income  of 
well-off  families  ordinarily  is  invested  in  corpor- 
ate stocks.  It  is  widely  held,  however,  that  a  sub- 
stantial amount  is  now  going  into  savings  accounts 
and  government  bonds,  where  interest  rates  are 
currently  high  and  savings  will  be  secure  await- 
ing the  day  when  the  dust  on  Wall  Street  settles. 
It  is  this  factor,  rather  than  increased  saving  on 
the  part  of  the  average  American  family,  that  many 
believe  has  given  rise  to  the  recent  increase  in 
bank  and  bond  savings. 

Another  factor  also  helps  to  account  for  the 
widely  heralded  report  of  a  recent  rise  in  the  sale 
of  U.  S.  "E"  and  "H"  Savings  Bonds. 

In  January,  these  bonds  were  made  available 
for  the  first  time  to  a  group  of  institutional  in- 
vestors— partnerships,  pension  funds,  mutual  sav- 
ings banks,  insurance  companies  and  the  like. 
Naturally,    this   has   boosted   sales,   especially   of 
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higher  denomination  bonds.  But  at  the  same  time, 
sale  of  the  $25  Savings  Bond — the  type  that  mod- 
erate income  families  generally  buy — not  surpris- 
ingly has  been  falling  below  the  level  of  a  year  ago. 
In  the  first  quarter  of  1958  a  third  of  a  million 
less  $25  bonds  were  sold  than  in  the  same  period 
a  year  ago.  What  is  more,  $25  bond  redemptions 
exceeded  sales  last  year  in  every  month  but  one. 
No  breakdown  on  1958  redemptions  has  been 
issued  yet  by  the  U.  S.  Treasury. 

Certainly  it  would  appear  that  the  so-called 
^xew  surge  of  bank  and  bond  saving,  so  widely  re- 
ported by  the  press — like  the  report  of  a  moun- 
tainous stockpile  of  spendable  family  savings — 
is  more  fiction  than  fact  as  far  as  lower  and  mod- 
erate income  families  are  concerned. 


Time    for    Action 


If  it  were  not  that  most  moderate  and  low  in- 
come families  were  spending  practically  all  that 
they  earned  and  the  fact  that  millions  were  ac- 
tually spending  more,  our  recent  boom  would  not 
long  have  been  sustained.  From  1955  through 
1957,  consumer  credit  outstanding  rose  $12^ 
billion  to  a  record  of  $45  billion.  Without  this 
spectacular  growth  of  spending  based  on  rising 
personal  debt,  a  'recession  undoubtedly  would 
have  occurred  much  earlier  than  it  did. 

If  consumer  spending  is  to  become  sufficient  to 
restore  and  maintain  stable  economic  growth, 
America  can  neither  rely  on  spendable  savings 
(which  most  families  hardly  have)  nor  on  an 
unlimited  increase  in  personal  debt  (which,  ulti- 
mately, must  be  repaid). 

Those  who  believe  that  spendable  family  sav- 
ings are  really  bulging  and  that  confidence  cam- 
paigns and  "hard"  selling  are  all  we  need  to  re- 
charge the  boom,  should  be  asked  this  question: 


A  year  ago  jobs  were  still  abundant,  family 
savings  were  surely  as  high  as  now  and  America 
was  brimming  with  confidence.  Why,  then,  with 
all  these  favorable  factors,  did  a  'recession'  occur 
at  all? 

When  a  nation  spectacularly  speeds  up  its  ca- 
pacity to  produce — as  the  United  States  did  in 
1956  and  1957  with  an  investment  of  over  $70 
billion  in  new  plants  and  equipment — but  at  the 
same  time  real  family  incomes  are  failing  to  rise 
— trouble  ahead  is  certain.  While  prices  and  money 
income  have  risen  rapidly  in  the  postwar  years, 
the  growth  of  real  family  income  lagged  far  be- 
hind and  there  was  no  growth  at  all  after  the  end 
of  1956.  Now,  of  course,  average  real  family 
income  is  going  down. 

Americans  hardly  need  Presidential  prodding 
to  encourage  them  to  spend  more.  Surely,  the 
spirit  is  always  willing  but  most  families  simply 
haven't  got  the  means. 

Even  in  boom-times  millions  of  our  families 
have  hardly  sufficient  income  to  buy  the  essentials 
of  life.  "Averages"  tend  to  be  deceptive  since  they 
obscure  the  income  position  of  families  at  the  bot- 
tom and  at  the  top.  Last  year,  for  example,  7.3 
million  families  still  earned  less  than  $2,000.  This 
14  percent  of  all  families  shared  only  2.6  percent 
of  all  family  income.  In  contrast  the  2.2  at  the 
top  (4  percent  of  the  total)  enjoyed  18.2  percent 
of  all  family  income. 

And  now  most  serious  of  all,  total  wage  and 
salary  income  has  been  going  down  for  nine  suc- 
cessive months. 

Naturally,  in  the  face  of  stagnant  or  falling 
consumer  demand,  businessmen  reduce  their  in- 
vestment in  new  plants,  equipment  and  inventory 
in  one  industry  after  another.  To  reverse  this  in- 
vestment downtrend  and,  then,  to  sustain  its  up- 
ward movement,  a  vast  increase  in  family  buying 
must  be  generated.  Action  is  needed  now.  Other- 
wise, this  depression  will  continue  to  feed  upon 
itself. 


Washington,  June  8  (AP) — The  government 
reported  today  that  industry  is  cutting  its  capital 
spending  more  deeply  and  more  rapidly  than 
expected. 

Businessmen  will  buy  only  $30.7  billion 
worth  of  new  plants,  machinery  and  equipment 
this  year,  or  17  percent  less  than  in  1957,  the 
Securities   and   Exchange   Commission   and   Com- 


merce Department  announced.  These  figures  rep- 
resent a  4  percent  reduction  from  the  estimate 
made  three  months  ago. 

The  further  business  retrenchment  was  dis- 
couraging to  many  Federal  economists  who  regard 
the  slowing  down  of  capital  investment  as  a  chief 
factor  in  precipitating  and  prolonging  the  de- 
pression. 
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A  Catalyst  for  Juvenile  Decency 


Bryant   Evans 


A  MAJOR  theme  of  science  fiction  writers  con- 
cerns a  world  run  by  scientists.  In  science 
fiction  this  is  a  sad  world.  It  is  imagined  soulless 
and  totally  lacking  in  beauty  or  the  niceties  of  life. 
And  yet,  we  are  told,  the  future  belongs  to  science! 

This  offers  a  sad  prospect  that  I,  for  one,  am 
not  buying. 

I  have  just  completed  covering  another  Science 
Fair.  For  four  days  the  Conference  Building  in 
Balboa  Park  was  inhabited  by  today's  scientists 
and  tomorrow's.  Important  scientists  took  time  out 
to  chat  with  the  youngsters.  Now  if  the  science 
fiction  writers  know  what  they  are  talking  about, 
this  should  have  been  a  cheerless  meeting.  You 
might  think  that  cold,  austere  adults  would  be 
talking  in  clipped  accents  to  teenagers  who  had 
forgotten  how  to  smile;  that  conversation  would 
be  a  trifle  brutal. 

Spirit    of    Cooperation 

Well,  in  case  you  weren't  there,  it  wasn't  that 
way  at  all.  The  adult  scientists  may  have  justified 
themselves  by  saying  that  they  were  there  to  safe- 
guard the  future  of  the  country  from  the  Russians 
or  somebody.  But  I  wouldn't  buy  this  either.  They 
were  having  a  fine  time  with  their  juniors.  And 
the  juniors  were  having  a  fine  time  talking  to  the 
seniors  and  to  other  juniors.  The  fact  that  the 
juniors  were  made  up  of  individuals  of  different 
sexes  did  not  seem  to  impede  conversation  either. 
The  Science  Fair  was  a  happy  gathering. 

What  about  this  ruthless,  hard-crusted  person- 
ality of  science  fiction? 

Take  it  from  an  old  observer  that  for  pure  good 
manners  and  the  spirit  of  co-operation  you  would 
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have  to  travel  many  days  to  find  a  group  with 
more  of  these  virtues  than  the  Science  Fair  aggre- 
gation. 

This  was  so  for  all  ages.  Much  of  the  hard 
work  oi  building  the  fair  was  done  by  men  who 
are  nationally  and  internationally  known.  They 
juggled  busy  schedules  to  meet  the  Science  Fair 
requests  for  their  time.  They  also  came  to  the 
fair  and  listened  to  the  students'  ideas  and  ques- 
tions. They  answered  truthlully — and  seriously. 
1  will  wager  that  no  Science  Fair  exhibitor  ever 
felt  he  v\a>  being  high-browed  or  talked  down  to. 

Not    Buying    Pronouncements 

And  for  their  part,  the  youngsters  were  won- 
derful. In  four  tiring  days  there  was  no  bicker- 
ing. The\  helped  each  other  and  they  helped  the 
people  who  were  running  the  fair.  They  always 
were  cheerful.  When  laymen  with  little  knowledge 
of  science  asked  them  questions  that  showed  a  lack 
of  understanding,  the  juniors  did  not  high-brow 
them  or  talk  down  either. 

When  the  fair  was  closing,  one  after  another 
came  up  to  Mrs.  Hildegarde  Denno,  the  fair's 
executive  director,  and  told  her  how  much  the 
fair  had  meant  to  them.  There  was  nothing  stilted 
about  this.  They  just  wanted  her  to  know  and  to 
say  a  very  sincere,  "Thank  you." 

This  is  why  I  am  not  buying  the  grim  picture 
of  writers  who  are  afraid  to  trust  the  future  to  the 
scientists.  This  is  why  I  am  not  buying  educators' 
pronouncements  that  too  much  training  in  science 
mar  destroy  human  values. 

If  the  Science  Fair  youngsters  are  going  to 
make  tomorrow's  world  in  the  image  of  the  Science 
Fair,  I  hope  I  live  to  see  it. 

It  just  may  be  that  people  who  learn  to  know 
correctly  and  to  think  accurately  are  likely  to  be 
virtuous  too. 
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SCIENCE   in  the  NEWS 


No  Operators  Needed 


Tomorrow's  fully  automatic  warehouse  can  be 
achieved  today  with  the  right  combination  of 
available  equipment. 

Driverless  trains  now  on  the  market  can  carry 
goods  in  unit  loads,  regardless  of  shape  or  size, 
for  any  desired  distance  from  a  production  area 
to  an  automatic  receiving  warehouse.  There  the 
pallet  loads  could  be  automatically  transferred  to 
predetermined  racks  by  a  combination  of  powered 
roller  conveyors  and  an  elevator.  This  combina- 
tion can  convey  laterally  and  longitudinally. 

Loads  could  slide  by  gravity  to  the  other  side 
of  the  racks,  where  they  could  be  removed  by  a 
similar  elevator  and  conveyor  combination,  con- 
trolled by  pushbutton  from  the  production  depart- 
ment. Loads  could  then  be  transferred  to  another 
driverless  train,  to  go  either  to  the  shipping  de- 
partment or  to  other  operations. 


With  this  system,  no  operators  at  all  would  be 
required  in  the  warehouse.  As  racks  are  loaded 
or  depleted,  inventory  information  could  be  auto- 
matically signalled  to  production  control. 


Around  the  Clock 

The  first  'moving  sidewalk'  conveyor  used  by 
a  common  carrier  speeds  the  handling  of  freight 
at  the  new  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  terminal  of  Railway 
Express  Company.  It  permits  simultaneous  un- 
loading of  rail  express  cars  and  trucks  and  carries 
the  traffic  into  a  main  conveyor  line.  Operating 
around  the  clock,  it  handles  600,000  pieces  a 
month. 


Mechanization    has    almost    completely    displaced    hand    labor    in    mining    coal.     Together    with    conveyers    (below),    the    huge 
mobile   cutter   (right)   has   slashed   labor  and   mining  costs  by  at  least  30  percent. 
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Eliminates  Man-Hours  of  Labor 


Use  of  automation  to  increase  output  has  given 
way  to  a  new  trend- — -the  use  of  automated  produc- 
tion facilities  to  reduce  unit  costs.  It  can  be  brought 
into  meaningful  focus  by  looking  at  a  specific 
application. 

Midland-Ross  Corporation,  Detroit,  manufac- 
tures and  assembles  rear  engine-support  bars  for 
one  of  the  big  three  automobile  makers  in  the 
United  States.  It  reports  that  opertaion  unit  costs 
are  currently  down  by  40  percent.  The  reason  for 
this  saving  is  that  a  conversion  has  been  nitric 
from  hand-assembly  methods  to  semi-automatic 
lines. 

At  the  time  when  the  entire  support  bar  units 
were  assembled  manually,  two  crews  of  seven  men 
each,  working  two  8-hour  shifts,  were  required. 
And  the  group  logged  a  total  of  224  man-hours 
per  day. 

Frequently,  under  the  old  hand  method,  the 
seven  men  would  be  idle  for  a  variety  of  reasons. 
one  of  the  most  common  being  the  replacement 
of  wrench  sockets.  Such  shut-downs  occurred 
about  once  a  day  and  would  last,  on  the  average, 


45  minutes,  thus  idling  all  seven  employees.  Con- 
sequently, the  facility  was  paying  wages  for  5I/4 
non-productive  man-hours  per  day,  not  to  mention 
the  cost  of  replacing  the  sockets.  Like  so  many 
manufacturing  facilities,  particularly  those  con- 
nected with  the  automobile  industry,  downtime  at 
any  one  point  affects  the  entire  plant. 

A  new  machine  was  designed  to  meet  all  the 
particular  requirements.  The  assembly  machine 
i-  compact  and  enables  the  centralization  of  the 
assembly  efforts.  The  new  machine  turns  out  2000 
units  as  compared  with  1600  units  under  the  old 
method  over  a  period  of  an  8-hour  shift.  Four 
men  hare  been  permanently  displaced  by  the  ma- 
chine.  Working  more  than  twice  as  fast  as  the 
manual  operation  that  it  replaced,  the  assembly 
machine  has  eliminated  a  daily  32  man-hour  labor 
charge.  It  further  requires  new  sockets  only  once 
for  every  ten  replacements  needed  by  the  hand- 
operated  impact  wrenches.  Considering  these  sav- 
ings, the  company  reports  that  the  new  machine 
paid  for  itself  within  the  first  two  full  months 
ol    production. 


This  Joy   Continuous  Miner  has  mined  as  much   as  800  tons  of  coal  in  an   8-hour  day.     This   29-foot  long   mechanical  dragon 
claws    coal    from    the    face    of    the    mine    by    means   of    hundreds   of   tool    bits   fixed   to   rapidly   spinning    ripper  chains. 

— Photos  Courtesy  of  Joy  Manufacturing  Company 
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A  Minimum  of  Hand-Labor 

An  efficient,  almost  completely  automatic  poul- 
try feed  mill  has  been  in  operation  at  the  Moorpark 
(Ventura  County)  poultry  ranch  of  Julius  Gold- 
man. Known  as  the  Julius  Milling  Company,  the 
mill  runs  between  40  to  50  tons  of  feed  grains 
daily. 

The  building  has  three  receiving  bins,  each 
with  a  60  to  70-ton  capacity.  Whole  grains,  such 
as  barley,  corn,  and  milo,  are  delivered  to  these 
bins  and  conveyed  by  an  airlift  method  much  on 
the  principle  of  a  huge  vacuum-cleaner  hose.  With 
this  pneumatic  "grain  vayor"  no  shoveling  of  grain 
into  the  bins  is  needed  and  a  23-ton  truck  can  be 
unloaded  in  less  than  two  hours. 

The  bins  have  separate  gates  along  a  cross- 
conveyor  so  that  any  may  be  closed  at  will.  Auger 
elevators  carry  the  grains  through  the  building  to 
a  cleaner  and  the  clean  grains  go  directly  into 
12-ton  bins  inside  the  mill.  A  hammermill  with 
a  30  h.p.  motor  has  its  own  blower  which  directs 
the  grains  into  the  bins  after  grinding. 


Pressure  switches,  called  "bindicators,"  are 
located  on  each  of  the  12-ton  bins.  Two  sets  of 
electric  lights  flash  on  separately,  showing  wheth- 
er the  bins  are  full  or  nearly  empty. 

The  only  below-ground  operation  in  this  new 
mill  is  the  pit  where  the  grains  are  mixed.  The 
completed  mixes  are  also  automatically  elevated 
into  the  holding  bins.  In  fact,  the  only  hand  labor 
in  the  entire  operation  is  that  of  the  hand  cart, 
which  contains  a  scale  and  on  which  700  to  800, 
pounds  of  grain  can  be  weighed  at  one  time. 

— California  Farmer 


THIS  ISSUES  COVER 

The  nation's  first  ail-electronically  controlled 
line  of  machine  tools.  The  tool  can  mill,  drill,  and 
bore  simultaneously.  The  new  system  has  reduced  pro- 
duction time  from  16  weeks  to  2>  3  days.  The  Dig i- 
tape  system  (see  picture  below)  allows  changes  with- 
out the  necessity  of  retooling.  The  new  machines  can 
be  controlled  by  one  man  without  any  previous  ma- 
chinist's training. 

— Photo  Courtesy  Hughes  Aircraft  Company 


Pictured  are  the  tape  control  cabinets  for  what  has  been  introduced  as  the  first  ail-electronically  controlled  line  of  machine 
tools.  At  extreme  right  is  master  control  panel  which  can  start  and  stop  tape  readers,  machines  and  transfer  line.  This 
system    makes   possible   automatic   type   production   for   most  machining  done  by  American  Industry. 

— Photo  Courtesy  Hughes  Aircraft  Company 
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END  of  the  GLORY  ROAD 


UNTIL  about  one  year  ago  the  past  decade 
had  provided  the  greatest  Glory  Road  of 
expansion  and  profits  for  business  this 
nation  has  ever  experienced.  In  spite  of  warning> 
by  a  few  who  understand  the  basic  dictates  of  a 
Price  System,  plus  the  unalterable  factors  of  phy- 
sical law,  the  elite  of  this  System  were  absolutely 
oblivious  to  anything  except  their  advantageous- 
position,  and  making  more  and  more  profits.  In 
their  book  nothing  else  mattered.  Now,  the  effects 
are  becoming  an  issue  that  cannot  be  ignored. 
They  cannot  be  wished  away,  nor  will  'confidence' 
in  business  procedures  have  a  placating  change  of 
any  amplitude  worth  while  in  bringing  about  "re- 
covery' of  the  boom.  The  past  year  has  been  a 
period  in  which  the  economy  has  experienced  the 
sharpest  decline  since  the  end  of  World  War  II 
and  is  euphemistically  referred  to  as  a  'reces- 
sion.' In  reality,  it  is  a  genuine  old  fashioned 
depression  with  deep-seated  roots  in  every  phase 
and  factor  of  our  Price  System  society.  Any  as- 
suages or  placations  that  appear  on  the  surface  of 
the  situation  are  temporary  and  can  be  classed 
only  as  mirages  insofar  as  long  term  trends  are 
concerned. 

We  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  have  pro- 
gressed so  far  along  the  road  of  technological 
productive  capacity,  and  have  deteriorated  into 
such  a  maze  of  ever-rising  prices,  debt  and  taxes 
that,  within  the  operating  characteristics  of  the 
Price  System,  there  is  no  stopping  or  turning  back 
from  either  of  them.  Any  attempt  to  curtail  either 
phase  simply  tends  to  stagnate  the  economy  and 
cause  all  sorts  of  disruptions  in  business,  indus- 
try and  services,  as  well  as  in  the  lives  of  all 
Americans.  Paradoxically,  if  production  is  allow- 
ed to  expand  unchecked,  then  there  too  is  trouble 
ahead — big  trouble.  As  a  consequence  of  these 
factors  we  have  periodic  booms  and  depressions: 
readjustments  and  recessions;  government  med- 
dling and  private  enterprise  chiseling;  subsidies 
for  the  business  elite  and  doles  for  the  disenfran- 
chised   and    underprivileged;    higher    profits    for 


businesses  that  survive  with  higher  wages  for  those 
who  still  have  jobs;  unemployment  for  millions 
and  shorter  working  hours  for  the  employed; 
increasing  crime  among  the  destitute  and  ostenta- 
tious living  by  the  'nice  people,'  charity  drives  by 
the  sophisticated  and  panhandling  by  the  down 
and  outers;  promises  by  the  politicians  and  'sal- 
vation' via  the  Clergy;  confidence  exuded  by  the 
Gray  Flannel  Set  and  gloom  by  those  euchred  out 
"I  I  heir  rackets;  business  failures  mounting  while 
automated  technology  turns  out  ever  increasing 
amounts  of  goods  and  services;  and  surpluses  in 
gigantic  proportions  and  destitution  among  mil- 
lions. Ml  of  these  things  are  generally  accepted  as 
being  an  unavoidable  part  of  'the  great  American 
way.  which  is  lauded  as  being  the  'best'  way  ever 
conceived  by  the  'mind'  of  man. 

Array    of    Paradoxes 

Surely,  when  appraised  in  totality  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  hard  cold  facts  of  reality,  it 
presents  the  greatest  array  of  paradoxes  and  con- 
fusion ever  experienced  by  mankind  anywhere  at 
am  time.  Any  attempt  to  justify  it  as  a  society 
for  human  welfare  should  be  classed  with  witch- 
craft, alchemy  and  the  philosophers  stone.  In 
this  sort  of  makeshift  society,  with  its  paradoxes 
and  competitive  compulsions,  there  is,  and  can  be 
nothing  but  social  and  economic  turmoil.  There 
can  be  no  general  agreement  on  procedures  within 
the  social  complex,  hence  the  attempts  of  those  in 
the  saddle  and  riding  high  to  'brainwash'  the  gen- 
eral public  into  believing  that  this  is  what  they 
should  have;  the  only  thing  possible  in  a  'free' 
society,  and  above  all  that  it  is  the  'best'  possible 
System.  It  has  now  reached  such  a  magnitude  of 
complexities,  contradictions  and  oscillations  that 
no  person  or  group  can  make  it  function  with  any 
degree  of  stability  and  advantage  for  social  order. 
Those  who  try  to  justify  the  System  by  tinkering 
with  details  are  widely  divided  on  their  ideas  of 
reasons,  causes  and  'cures.'    Over  the  years  many 
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diverse  changes  in  details  have  been  made,  as  well 
as  new  ones  added  within  the  System  for  control- 
ling it,  or  at  least  in  an  attempt  to  do  so,  with  the 
result  of  complicating  it  further  and  creating  new 
and  greater  problems. 

From  the  scientific  point  of  determination  this 
is  not  surprising,  for  most  Price  System  'rationali- 
zations' stem  from  the  abstract,  the  philosophical, 
the  supernatural  and  opinionated  mores  of  a  by- 
gone era  that  no  longer  exists  in  any  physical 
form  analogous  to  the  present  technological  en- 
vironment. Let  us  here  review  a  few  of  the  codes 
and  procedures  as  revered  and  practiced  by  the 
stalwarts  of  the  Price  System,  and  which  are 
espoused  by  every  communicative  medium  they 
have,  and  compare  them  with  the  results  for  gen- 
eral well-being  as  statistical  data  available  shows 
it  to  be.  By  this  procedure  we  can  then  reach 
some  degree  of  factual  ascertainment  as  to  just 
what  the  actual  score  is. 

Final    Denouement 

As  is  usual  in  times  of  economic  stress,  there 
are  blandishments  to  'have  confidence.'  Then 
there  are  the  many  'slogans' — one  of  the  more 
recent  ones  'You  Auto  Buy  Now.'  In  the  face  of 
rising  prices  this  rings  rather  hollow  to  the  mil- 
lions of  unemployed,  the  oldsters  on  fixed  pen- 
sions and  small  annuities,  the  ill  and  handicapped, 
and  the  widows  with  small  children  who  have  only 
a  meagre  charity  dole,  service  allotment  or  ali- 
mony from  a  deposed  spouse  who  more  than  likely 
makes  little  more  than  it  takes  to  support  himself. 
For  the  first  time  in  the  historical  procession  of 
American  panics,  depressions  and  'recessions,'  we 
are  experiencing  a  situation  wherein  instead  of 
wages,  salaries  and  prices  declining,  they  are 
steadily  rising  as  the  economy  declines  in  almost 
every  other  category.  This  should  give  the  lie  and 
final  denouement  to  the  old  adage  that  the  'law 
of  supply  and  demand'  equates  prices  in  con- 
formity with  distribution  and  regulates  produc- 
tion. Profits  in  most  business  enterprises  continue 
to  rise — if  not  in  gross  volume,  at  least  percent- 
agewise. The  small  or  inefficient  business  is  rap- 
idly being  forced  to  quit  or  go  broke.  Statistically, 
many  large  corporate  businesses  are  still  making 
large  profits  by  the  simple  expedient  of  increasing 
the  percentage  of  profit  per  unit  sold  regardless 
of  the  sales  volume,  which  in  simple  terms  is  a 
price  increase.    This  is  accounted  for  in  several 


ways:  1 — by  deliberately  curtailing  production  or 
maintaining  scarcity;  2 — by  cutting  operating  costs 
via  the  introduction  of  automation  which  allows 
for  reduced  labor  costs,  more  lay-offs,  and  shut- 
downs; 3 — by  management  'giving'  higher  wages 
for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  cost  of  goods 
to  an  excessive  amount;  4 — by  reason  of  the  fact 
20  percent  of  consumers  are  still  receiving  high 
incomes.  Where  satisfactory  profits  are  not  up  to 
'par,'  many  of  these  companies  are  directly  sub- 
sidized by  government  which  in  the  end  also  means 
higher  prices  in  the  form  of  taxes  levied  on  the 
consumers  to  pay  the  subsidy.  No  concerted  pro- 
test or  action  is  taken  against  this  sort  of  thing 
by  the  general  public  except  to  go  and  vote  for 
more  of  the  same — no  matter  who  they  elect.  Of 
course  there  is  plenty  of  verbal  controversy  and 
dissent,  but  that's  about  all. 

The  food  and  tobacco  processors  and  distribu- 
tors lead  all  other  businesses  in  expanding  sales, 
prices  and  profits  with  the  producers  of  food  and 
fiber  (farmers)  getting  a  declining  amount  of  the 
increase  in  overall  gross  take  derived  from  the 
finished  goods  bought  and  paid  for  by  the  con- 
sumers. Even  now,  the  farmer  is  getting  only  a 
minute  bit  more  than  at  their  lowest  point  which 
was  during  1956-57.  According  to  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  reports,  the  farmers  in  1947 
received  51  percent  of  the  gross  take  from  his  pro- 
duction efforts  which  is  the  price  paid  for  the 
products  by  the  consumers.  In  May  (latest  fig- 
ures at  this  writing)  his  take  was  only  41  percent 
with  1956-57  being  the  low  point  at  40  percent. 
The  U.  S.  D.  A.'s  Farm  Food  Market  Basket  re- 
port shows  that  $911  worth  of  farm  products  at 
the  retail  level  in  1947  had  a  source  value  at  the 
farm  of  only  $467,  with  a  market  spread  of  $444 
in  gross  take  for  the  processors  and  distributors. 
That  same  market  basket  in  1957  had  a  retail 
value  of  $1,007  with  a  farm  value  of  only  $400, 
or  about  40  percent  of  the  total  retail  value.  In 
March  of  this  year  its  retail  value  had  climbed  to 
$1,054  with  a  farm  value  of  $436,  or  only  41 
percent  of  the  total.  These  figures  point  out  that 
the  present  method  of  operation  is  either  highly 
inefficient  or  the  American  consumer  is  being 
"taken.' 

To  further  illustrate  the  workings  of  our 
American  Price  System  in  its  attempts  to  produce 
and  distribute  for  the  general  welfare,  let  us  give 
some  specific  examples  of  individual  corporations. 
The  National  Dairy  Products  Corporation  is  the 
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largest  of  its  kind  in  this  field  on  this  Continent. 
In  1948  it  had  gross  sales  in  excess  of  $986  mil- 
lion, and  net  profits  in  excess  of  $25  million.  Its 
lowest  net  profit  years  during  the  last  decade  were 
during  1948-51-52  with  gross  sales  of  $1,066 
million  and  net  profits  of  $26|/o  million  in  1951. 
and  $1,141.3  million  gross  sales  and  net  profits  of 
$27.8  million  in  1952.  In  the  first  quarter  of  this 
year  ending  March  31,  its  net  profits  were  $8,- 
347,000,  up  from  $7,795,000  for  the  correspond- 
ing period  a  year  ago.  This  may  seem  all  the 
more  amazing  when  it  is  realized  that  the  general 
economic  decline  had  barely  more  than  started  in 
the  first  quarter  of  1957,  while  the  general  eco- 
nomic decline  reached  a  new  ten  year  low  (which 
was  much  lower)  during  the  first  quarter  of  this 
year.  This  same  situation  and  condition  exists  in 
percentagewise  degrees  with  all  major  food  and  to- 
bacco processors  and  distributors.  With  business 
failures  increasing  in  the  small  and  middle  brackets 
of  the  economy,  a  comparison  with  these  giant 
and  chain  corporations  presents  an  alarming  sit- 
uation— alarming,  that  is  to  the  small  and  middle 
bracket  concerns  who  are  fast  becoming  no  com- 
petition at  all  to  anyone  except  among  their  own 
kind. 


Fly    in    Ointment 

In  spite  of  the  ups  and  downs  of  the  stock 
market,  the  common  shares  ot  stock  among  thirty 
of  the  largest  food  and  tobacco  corporations  and 
chains  show  average  to  substantial  increases  in  the 
price  of  their  stocks  during  the  past  year.  The 
average  increase  in  the  stock  shares  of  these  thirty 
firms,  based  on  1957  lows  and  1958  highs,  stood 
at  $15.17  per  share  at  the  end  of  the  first  quarter 
of  this  year.  Cudahy  Packing  Corporation  shows 
the  smallest  gain  in  common  share  prices  with 
$5.75 — up  from  $5.50  to  $11.25  per  share.  P. 
Lorillard  Tobacco  Company  shows  the  largest 
gains  of  $44.12  per  share — up  from  $15.63  to 
$59.75.  Truly,  this  is  a  bonanza  for  the  margin 
operators  and  the  coupon  clipping  share-holders. 
But  there  is  a  fly  buried  deep  in  this  soothing 
ointment.  As  Howard  Scott,  the  Director  in  Chief 
of  Technocracy,  Incorporated,  pointed  out  in  his 
article,  "Calling  All  Technocrats,"  which  appeared 
in  the  March,  1958  issue  of  this  magazine:  "There 
is  a  growing  number  of  corporations  whose  em- 
ployees are  declining  in  number  and  in  manx 
corporations  today  the  share  holders  exceed  the 


employees  two  to  one  or  better.  Somewhere  along 
the  line  there'll  be  too  few  employees  and  too 
many  stock  holders,  too  many  mortgages  and  few- 
er payroll  hours." 

Pillsbury  Mills  assures  its  stock  holders  that 
its  dividends  "should  top  $5.00  per  share  this  year 
against  $4.04  in  1957" — up  nearly  25  percent. 
The  price  at  the  first  half  of  May,  1958  listings 
of  Pillsbury  stock  was  reported  at  $54.63  per 
share.  At  these  cost  prices,  $5.00  per  share  in 
dhidends  is  a  handsome  profit,  but  owners  of 
these  shares  in  many  cases  paid  only  a  fraction 
of  $54.63  per  share  for  them,  thus,  their  holdings 
sometimes  return  from  25  to  better  than  100  per- 
mit per  year  on  their  original  investment.  While 
many  of  these  corporations  have  more  share  hold- 
er- than  employees,  the  fact  remains  that  more 
than  75  percent  of  the  shares  are  owned  by  less 
than  20  percent  of  the  total  owners.  Only  the  rea- 
sonably wealthy  can  own  any  substantial  block  of 
stocks.  How  many  shares  do  you  own?  How  many 
are  you  able  to  buy  today?  It  is  a  nice  Price  Sys- 
temu  racket — if  you  have  the  wherewithall  to  par- 
ticipate. It  beats  Reno  or  Las  Vegas — and  from 
either  side  of  the  table.  And  there  is  no  difference 
in  objectives,  only  in  the  methods  of  risk,  with 
the  element  of  risk  always  favoring  the  operators 
of  the  \enture.  But  more  important,  what  good  are 
"blue  chips'  when  the  social  mechanism  of  the 
physical  world  ceases  to  operate? 

In  the  face  of  general  economic  difficulties, 
these  Price  System  business  optimists  are  cock-sure 
that  they  are  invulnerable  to  adverse  trends  and 
events;  that  it  not  only  will  always  be  thus  for 
them — but  will  get  better.  On  the  basis  of  this 
type  of  thinking,  they  proclaim  (through  Super 
Market  Institute,  a  trade  association)  one  new 
Super  Market  will  be  opened  this  year  for  every 
lour  existing  at  the  beginning  of  this  year.  Na- 
tional Tea  Company,  a  chain  based  in  Chicago, 
plans  to  open  125  new  stores  this  year — double 
the  number  opened  in  1957.  With  $681  million 
gross  business  last  year,  they  are  running  20  per- 
cent ahead  of  that  so  far  this  year.  American 
Stores  are  shooting  for  60  to  70  new  units  this 
year.  Kroger  Company  plans  about  the  same  ex- 
pansion as  last  year — a  10  percent  increase  on  an 
annual  basis.  And  so  it  goes  in  the  large  food 
marketing  corporations.  Cigarette  manufacturers 
are  garnering  large  profits  and  three  of  the  Big 
Five  show  1958  increases  in  dollar  volume.  P. 
Lorillard  Company  hit  the  jackpot  with  its  Kent 
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and  Newport  brands  and  chalked  up  increased 
profits  of  369  percent  in  the  quarter  ending 
March  31  over  the  same  period  a  year  ago.  The 
cancer  scare  from  cigarette  smoking  is  really  pay- 
ing off  for  these  babies  via  the  more  expensive 
filtered,  King  Sized  and  mentholated  models. 

Confusion    Becomes    Greater 

Automobiles,  farm  machinery,  appliances, 
textiles  and  most  other  manufacturers  and  dis- 
tributors outside  of  the  food  and  tobacco  industries 
have,  and  still  are,  taking  a  beating  insofar  as  total 
unit  output  is  concerned.  Some  of  them — such  as 
textiles  and  farm  machinery  have  had  rough  going 
for  the  past  two  or  three  years.  Small  and  middle 
class  retailers,  as  is  always  the  case  in  times  of 
economic  stress,  have  been  hit  the  hardest  by  the 
squeeze.  The  giant  retail  chains  and  the  discount 
houses  have  all  but  murdered  the  small  independ- 
ent merchants.  Wonder  where  these  discount 
houses  get  their  capital  to  operate  so  "magnani 
mously'?  Could  there  be  some  sort  of  business 
conspiracy?  Oh — perish  the  thought.  All  of  the 
foregoing  is  sound  economic  and  business  pro- 
cedure— or  so  we're  told.  The  only  'sound'  thing 
that  emits  from  it  is  the  noise  and  hullabaloo  for 
business  survival  by  those  going  down  and  being 
trampled  on  by  the  mad  scramble  for  sales  and 
profits.  That  constitutes  a  real  big  'sound.'  Never- 
theless, the  sales  volume  of  food  and  tobacco 
processors  and  distributors  is  held  up  as  a  shining 
light  in  the  wilderness  of  economic  confusion  and 
the  uncentainty  of  what  next  to  expect.  The  po- 
litical leaders  in  government  and  the  Big  Business 
moguls  use  the  slightest  ripple  of  an  upturn,  even 
when  only  in  a  few  isolated  cases,  as  a  barometer 
to  help  fool  the  gullible  and  lead  them  to  believe 
that  everything  is  fine  and  that  the  goose  hangs 
high.  Doesnt  everyone  have  to  eat?  A  good  por- 
tion of  them  "must'  have  cigarettes.  These  two 
items  constitute  the  basis  requirements  for  people 
whether  or  not  they  have  anything  else.  With 
regular  annual  increases  in  population  exceeding 
two  million,  why  shouldn't  there  be  more  food  and 
cigarettes  sold?  Food,  along  with  water  are  the 
last  and  only  items  without  which  every  human 
being  cannot  survive — air  being  accepted  as  abund- 
ant and  free. 

As  indicated  by  the  following  captions  of  re- 
cent newspaper  articles  the  shouting  gets  louder 


and  the  anxiety  and  confusion  greater  by  the  clock. 
Such  as,  'Investing  Made  Easy  As  You  Please,' 
'Ex-Revenue   Chief  Fears  Tax   Suicide,'   'Cost   of 
Living    Index    Seriously    Outdated,'    'Macmillian 
and  Ike  Solved  No  Problems.'  Did  anyone  really 
expect  them  to?   Here  are  some  more,  'Boy  Writes 
to  'Heven'  to  Seek  Help  for  His  Mommy,'  'Busi- 
ness Loans  Drop  (12th  Federal  Reserve  Dist.)  $9 
Billion,'  'Outgo  Tops  Income  On  Social  Security,' 
"First  Major  Economic  Study  In  50  Years,'  'Pop- 
ulation   Increase    Poses    Problems.'     We    thought 
population  increases  were  a  bonanza  for  business 
— at  least  that  is  what  the  Glory  Boys  of  Madison 
Avenue  have  been  telling  us.  'The  National  Debt — 
Here's  Situation  Facing  Govt.'  Lo  and  behold — 
they're  suggesting  that  the  debt  'limit'  be  extended 
from  $280  billion  to  $300  billion,  more  deficit 
spending.     'Slump    Is    Near    Beginning    of   End,' 
'Marked  Upturn  Set  for  Fourth  Quarter,'  'Think- 
ing Machine  Man  Visits  Here.'    He  wasn't  from 
Mars.    'Revival  of  Inflation  With  Upturn  Feared.' 
Price  wise,  when  in  the  last  15  years  has  it  not  been 
'feared'?  'New  Plants  Full  of  Obsolete  Ma- 
chines.'   Given  a  little  more  Price  System  'stimu- 
lus' and  automation  will  take  care  of  this  feature. 
'Why    Are    Businesses    Going    On    The    Rocks?' 
Why  not  ask  the  man  who  owned  one  that  hit  the 
boulders?    'Red  Hunters  Attack  Eaton  for  Blast- 
ing the  FBI,'  'Realty  Expert  Feels  Pulse  of  Re- 
cession.'   He  expects  it  to  rock  along  slowly  until 
the  economy  is  stimulated  by  a  mandate  from  the 
people  at  the  fall  elections.   Where  have  we  heard 
that  one  before?   'Consumer  Is  Waiting  For  Better 
Product.'   The  unemployed  and  destitute  are  wait- 
ing for  'any  kind'  and  the  moola  to  buy  it  with. 
'Death  Rate  of  Firms  Mounting,'  'Taxes  Bite  One 
Third  Out  of  Family  Incomes,'  'Buy  Things  Now 
Knowland   Urges.'    Echoing   the    'master's'    voice. 
"Slump    Doesn't   Alter   Trend   Toward    Inflation,' 
'Uncle  Sam  Could  Make  Inflation  Worse.'    What 
else  but  making  it  worse  has  'Uncle'  been  doing 
the   past   two   decades?     'Prices   Are   Rising — Or 
Haven't  You  Heard.'    'The  Buying  Mood  Is  What 
We  Need.'    What  kind  of  'mood'  have  the  people 
been  in  since  World  War  II?    How  else  could  they 
have  attained  the  greatest  consumer  debt  in  their 
history?   A  debt  so  great  that  for  the  most  of  them 
their  income  and  their  children's  future  is  mort- 
gaged for  years  to  come. 
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There  is  much  ado  about  the  billions  of  dollars 
in  savings  accounts,  and  how  it  would  stimulate 
the  economy  of  these  savings  were  jarred  loose  and 
spent  for  consumer  goods  and  services.  Little  or 
nothing  is  said  about  the  fact  that  around  75  per- 
cent of  these  savings  are  held  by  about  20  percent 
of  the  savers,  with  the  balance  spread  so  thinly 
among  the  balance  that  it  is  of  little  solace  to  them 
or  anyone  else.  If  the  total  savings  were  spent 
immediately,  it  would  hardly  cause  a  waver  in 
the  economy — and  very  momentarily  at  that.  The 
holders  of  the  larger  amounts  of  savings  are  al- 
ready spending  all  they  need  to  for  a  comfortable 
living,  and  most  of  them  are  not  the  type  of  char- 
acters to  spend  just  for  the  sake  of  stimulating 
business  for  someone  else. 

Confoundment  —  Grandiose    Scale 

There  are  many  other  phases  and  factors  in 
this  Price  System  that  enter  into  the  overall  scheme 
of  things,  and  which  only  go  to  further  complicate 
the  workings  of  the  System,  not  to  mention  the  con- 
fusions and  distractions  created  in  the  minds  of 
the  majority.  To  sum  up,  we  are  constantly  ad- 
monished from  one  quarter  or  another  to  spend, 
to  buy  now,  to  save,  to  go  into  debt,  to  not  go  into 
debt,  to  look  for  bargains,  to  patronize  only  those 
with  'fair  trade'  prices,  to  buy  the  cheap  things, 
to  buy  the  'better'  things,  to  invest  wisely,  to  take 
chances  for  higher  stakes,  to  be  satisfied,  to  never 
be  satisfied  and  always  strive  for  more,  (no  mat- 
ter how  much  we  already  have)  to  gamble  in 
business,  but  never  at  the  gaming  table,  to  take  it 
easy,  to  be  a  human  dynamo,  to  labor  hard,  to 
substitute  brains  and  astuteness  for  brawn,  to  be 
honest  and  fair,  to  out-smart  the  other  fellow,  to 
circumvent  the  law,  but  never  break  it.  There  are 
a  host  of  other  equally  contradictory  and  confusing 
pronunciamentos,  cliches  and  slogans,  but  these, 
along  with  realities  and  facts  enumerated  in  this 
article  should  suffice  as  a  demonstration  of  why 
we  as  a  people  and  national  entity  are  in  the 
amazing  and  precarious  situation  existing  today. 
It  should  bring  home  to  the  reader  the  seriousness 
of  it  and  what  part  each  of  us  play  in  it. 

Trying  to  make  this  Price  System  function, 
and  at  the  same  time  live  with  and  in  it  is  creating 
general  mental  instability  and  eventual  serious 
mental  illness  for  a  great  many  of  our  people.    It 


is  the  major  cause  of  increasing  suicides,  broken 
homes,  alcoholism  and  dissention  in  many  quar- 
ters from  the  home  level  to  national  issues.  In 
short,  it  can  be  lumped  together  and  stated  in  the 
one  expression  —  confoundment  on  a  grandiose 
scale. 

Technocrats  are  the  only  organized  group  of 
people  extant  on  this  Continent  that  are  not  con- 
fused, bewildered  and  dumbfounded  by  it  all. 
Neither  can  we  Technocrats  be  humbugged,  co- 
erced or  persuaded  into  'believing'  that  this  is  the 
best  and  only  'American  Way.'  That  this  is  the 
ultimate  pinnacle  in  social  operation  and  order — 
which  is  nothing  but  disorder.  We  know  through 
scientific  investigation  and  analysis  that  there  is 
a  way  to  reach  the  greatest  living  standard,  and 
the  freedom  to  use  and  enjoy  it  such  as  the  world 
has  never  seen.  We  need  no  political  schemes, 
philosophical  ideas,  super-natural  dogmas  or  busi- 
ness methods  to  'lead'  us  to  the  ultimate  goal. 
These  things  only  go  to  confuse  and  foul  up  the 
procedure,  and  we'll  have  no  part  of  any  of  them. 
Americans  no  longer  live  via  the  oxcart,  spinning- 
wheel,  hand-tools  and  chattel  slavery.  We  have 
Left  behind  all  the  physical  factors  that  go  to  make 
lor  adversity,  but  our  Price  System  mentality  re- 
lu>e>  to  let  most  of  us  accept  the  use  and  enjoy- 
ment of  abundance  through  the  simple  method  of 
installing  a  Technate  on  this  Continent.  We  seem 
lo  prefer  doing  everything  the  hard  way,  that  is 
until  we  learn  what  Technocracy  has  to  offer. 
Note  we  said  iearn' — not  just  'believe.'  The  only 
place  you  can  learn  this  is  as  a  member  of  Tech- 
nocracy, Incorporated.  It  will  take  some  time, 
ellort  and  study  on  your  part.  We,  already  in  the 
organization,  cannot  learn  it  for  you — only  help 
you  to  do  it  yourself.  Why  not  join  with  us,  r.ot 
only  to  learn  what  Technocracy  is — and  can  do 
for  you  when  installed,  but  for  peace  of  mind  and 
tranquility  with  yourself.  You  will  learn  the 
scientific  procedure  we  employ  and  how  to  align 
your  mentality  in  harmony  with  physical  law  and' 
the  environment  naturally;  the  only  method  that 
conforms  to  that  which  is  necessary  for  individual 
and  national  survival.  By  doing  this  now,  you 
can  be  in  the  vanguard  of  the  greatest  social  move- 
ment in  history.  You  may  very  well  have  to  for 
survival  in  the  future,  so  why  wait  and  prolong 
your  agony? 
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The  Land  of  Paradox 


An  Obsolete  Medium 


Washington,  May  31  (UPI) — The  average 
value  of  farm  real  estate  per  acre  on  March  1  was 
more  than  three  times  the  1940  value  and  17 
percent  above  the  previous  peak  in  1952. 

Yet  net  farm  income  in  1957  was  down  19 
percent  from  1951  and  was  only  a  little  above 
that  of  1943-45,  when  land  values  averaged  only 
half  their  present  levels.  No  other  period  of  equal 
length  in  50  years  of  record  can  be  found  in  which 
land  values  continued  to  rise  while  farm   income 

declined. 

*      *      * 


New  York  (UPI) — The  dollar  today  is  worth 
about  25  cents  less  than  a  decade  ago.  This  means 
that  the  cost  of  living  has  gone  up  25  percent  in 
the  past  ten  years. 

Inflation  has  shocked  Americans  where  it  hurts 
the  most — in  the  pocketbook.  Gone  are  the  nickel 
beers,  phone  calls,  bus  rides,  and  cigars.  These 
items  now  cost  two,  three  and  even  four  times  as 
much. 

In  this  same  postwar  period,  the  tax  burden 
on  each  American  has  jumped  from  $375  to  $658. 


Technological  Solution  Needed 

Chicago,  June  8  (AP) — According  to  the 
records  of  the  National  Safety  Council,  motor 
vehicle  accidents  in  the  last  decade  reached  the 
unbelievable  total  of  91,050,000. 

These  accidents  caused  357,805  deaths,  dis- 
abled 12,550,000  and  caused  an  economic  loss 
of  nearly  $37  billion. 

During  this  time,  Federal,  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments have   spent   $58   billion   to   build   safer 

roads  and  streets. 

*      *      * 


Freeway  to  Ruin 

New  York,  May  28  (AP) — California  was  the 
nation's  biggest  consumer  of  gasoline  last  year, 
burning  up  5,461,000,000  gallons  for  an  all-time 
record,    the    American    Petroleum    Institute    said 

today. 

Total  U.  S.  gasoline  consumption  of  57.402.- 
000,000  gallons  compared  with  56,022,000,000 
in  1956— a  gain  of  1,380,000,000. 


Explanation  for  Depression 

One  of  the  outstanding  features  of  this  scien- 
tific age  has  been  the  rapid  growth  in  the  use  of 
all  kinds  of  electrical  appliances.  Citizens  of  50 
years  ago  would  have  been  amazed  at  the  variety 
of  electrical  devices  which  are  considered  com- 
monplace today.  Even  during  the  past  15  years, 
the  residential  use  of  electricity  has  increased 
fivefold. 

Over  half  of  all  American  wired  homes  today 
are  equipped  with  electric  refrigerators,  irons, 
radios,  washers,  television  sets,  clocks,  vacuum 
cleaners,  and  toasters.  For  the  first  five  named, 
the  proportion  of  homes  with  these  appliances  is 
over  80  percent. 

There  is  a  heavy  saturation  as  to  homes  equip- 
ped with  most  electrical  items.  Here  the  demand 
is  principally  for  replacement.  In  1957,  for 
example,  replacement  accounted  for  nearly  80 
percent  of  total  refrigerator  sales,  and  for  more 
than  half  of  sales  of  such  articles  as  ranges,  wash- 
ers, vacuum  cleaners,  and  TV  sets. 
The  tax  burden  now  amounts  to  around  one-third 
of  family  income. 
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What  About  Arable  Land? 

Washington  (I  PI)  —  The  earth's  population 
may  more  than  double  between  now  and  the  year 
2000,  and  reach  the  staggering  total  of  7  billion 
persons,  according  to  a  private  research  organiza- 
tion. 

The  Population  Research  Bureau  said  the  cur- 
rent rate  of  population  growth  is  1.7  percent, 
enough  to  produce  a  population  of  5.7  billion  by 
the  end  of  the  century.  This  would  double  the 
present  count  of  about  2.85  billion. 

But  it  seems  "inevitable"  the  bureau  said,  that 
death  rates  in  the  world's  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries will  decline  far  enough  to  bring  an  annual  in- 
crease of  2  percent  in  the  1960's.  That  would  mean 
a  population  of  7  billion  after  the  next  41  years. 


Peace  Would   Be   Disastrous 

Washington,  July  30  (AP)  —  The  Aircraft  In- 
dustries Association  said  today  the  Defense  De- 
partment has  an  inventory  —  aircraft,  missiles, 
tanks  and  thousands  of  other  items  —  worth  more 
than  $100  billion. 

(The  United  States  already  has  enough  arma- 
ments to  blow  the  world  into  hits,  why  must  /<>• 
continue  to  spend  $40  billion  yearly  on  such  a 
destructive  endeavor  when  we  could  spend  this 
amount  on  the  reconstruction  of  this  country/  It 
is  obvious  that  the  existance  of  private  enterprise 
depends  upon  a  war  economy.  Iff  better  get  rid  of 
the  Price  System  before  it  gets  rid  of  us.) 


Home   'Sweet'   Home 

Washington  (AP)  —  The  mortgage  debt  of 
American  homes  rose  by  $1.7  billion  in  the  first 
quarter  of  this  year  to  a  record  total  of  $109.1 
billion  on  April  1,  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board  reported  recently. 


One  in  Every  Four 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  Aug.  9  —  A  nationwide 
study  on  unemployment  made  public  here  today 
showed  than  one  in  every  four  American  families 
had  felt  the  depression's  impact  through  unem- 
ployment or  shortened  work  weeks. 

The  survey  indicated  that  12.5  million  families 
felt  the  depression  impact  directly;  that  the  head 
or  one  other  member  of  the  family  was  unemployed 
al  -(imp  time  between  mid-1957  and  mid-1958  in 
8.5  million  families,  and  that  shorter  work  weeks 
afiected    1  million  other  families. 

According  to  the  survey,  only  60  percent  of 
those  unemployed  at  any  time  during  the  previous 
12  months  received  some  unemployment  benefits; 
and  only  30  percent  received  benefits  during  the 
entire  period  they  were  out  ot  work. 

I  nemployment  was  most  widespread  among 
families  with  1957  incomes  of  $5000  or  less,  the 
bulk  of   American  consumer*. 


Point  of  No  Return 

More  than  $2  billion  are  being  spent  every 
year  searching  for  new  sources  of  crude  oil  and 
natural  gas  in  the  United  States,  according  to  an 
estimate  by  the  Independent  Petroleum  Associa- 
tion of  America. 

During  1957  the  industry  drilled  11,739  wild- 
cat wells  in  the  hunt  for  new  petroleum  reserves 
with  86  percent  resulting  in  failures  and  loss  of 

investment. 

\l  the  close  of  1957  there  were  563,543  wells 
producing  oil  from  23,496,075  acres  that  had  been 
proven  to  be  productive.  Output  from  these  wells 
averaged  only  12  barrels  daily  per  well  for  the 
United  States  as  a  whole  last  year. 
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Manchester,  England  (Reuters)  - —  Former 
British  Trade  Chief  Harold  Wilson  said  recently  it 
was  a  tragedy  that  Russia  —  not  Britain  or  the 
United  States  —  was  building  China's  big  new 
factories. 

The  Labor  member  of  Parliament  declared: 
"The  stupid  degree  of  dependence  on  Russia  into 
which  China  has  been  forced,  particularly  by  hos- 
tility in  America,  is  a  political  luxury  for  which 
we  are  paying  a  high  economic  price." 

Wilson,  who  recently  toured  China,  described 
her  rapid  industrialization  program. 

He  said:  "If  we  wish  the  Chinese  to  compete 
with  us  in  the  restrictive  markets  of  the  world,  we 
are  going  to  be  driven  out  of  economic  existence. 

"But  if  we  regard  them  as  customers,  there  is 
almost  unlimited  market  in  China  for  all  that 
Britain,  America,  and  other  nations  can  produce. 

(We  doubt  the  latter  statement.  Once  China  be- 
comes highly  industrialized,  she  will  be  able  to 
produce  everything  the  rest  of  the  world  is  produc- 
ing. Why  trade  or  exchange  similar  items  as  is 
being  done  today  just  for  the  sake  of  creating  cus- 
tomers or  for  profit.  By  containing  Russia  and 
China  we  have  forced  them  to  become  self-suffi- 
cient and  technologically  independent.  As  an  end 
result  we  have  merely  contained  ourselves,  which 
is  forcing  us  to  solve  our  own  problem  of  distrib- 
uting our  technological  abundance.) 

%        >H        ^ 

Washington,  April  16  (AP)  —  Marriner  S. 
Eccles,  Federal  Reserve  Board  chief  in  the  Roose- 
velt-Truman era,  today  called  for  a  tax  cut  of  6 
to  7  billion  dollars.  He  said  it  is  generally  recog- 
nized that  the  government  must  act  and  added: 

"7  strongly  favor  the  tax  program  over  the 
public  works  because  that  action  can  be  taken  more 
promptly  and  the  effect  would  be  more  immed- 
iate." 


Facts  -  In  -  Brief 


Nothing  Except  Debts.  The  American  family  is 
the  central  figure  in  the  mystery  of  our  age — the 
case  of  the  disappearing  dollar.  Where  it  goes,  few 
seem  to  know.  Consequently,  about  half  of  us  are 
spending  more  than  we  earn.  In  the  various  income 
groups,  more  families  are  in  debt  than  are  saving. 
In  spite  of  their  efforts,  most  American  families 
have  nothing  to  show  for  it  except  debts  and  more 
debts. 

*  *      * 

'Successful'  Failures.  Business  failures  during 
the  week  ended  March  12  hit  a  19-year  high  at  358, 
but  this  trend  is  only  a  small  part  of  the  story. 
These  figures  do  not  include  the  some  350,000  to 
400,000  firms  that  are  liquidated  every  year.  Many 
of  those  that  are  discontinued  after  paying  all  debts 
represent  sizable  losses  to  the  people  who  put  up 
the  money,  and  certainly  cannot  be  considered  suc- 
cesses, but  they  are  not  included  in  failure  statis- 
tics. 

*  *     * 

The  Coffee  Break.  African  coffee  wins  a  grow- 
ing chunk  of  the  world  market.  It's  cheaper  than 
the  Latin  American  variety  and  gains  popularity 
with  U.  S.  makers  of  instant  coffee.  The  Dark  Con- 
tinent's coffee  crop  rises  from  2.6  milion  bags  an- 
nually before  World  War  II  to  8.6  million  bags 
today — 25  per  cent  of  the  world  total. 


Designed  For  Profits,  Not  Defense.  According 
to  Planes,  the  cost  of  maintenance  of  weapons  and 
equipment  is  about  $20  million  a  day,  and  requires 
about  750,000  military  and  civilian  maintenance 
personnel. 


CHANGE  OF  ADDRESS 

Please  send  your  new  address  at  least  30 
days  before  the  date  of  the  issue  with  which  it 
is  to  take  effect  Enclose  the  old  address  with 
the  new  address.  The  same  applies  to  expira- 
tions.    Send   correspondence  to: 

The  TECHNOCRAT 

8113  South  Vermont  Avenue 

Los  Angeles  44,  California 
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TECHNOCRACY 

North    America's    Only    Social    Dynamic 

WHAT? 

Technocracy  is  the  only  North  American 
social  movement  with  a  North  American 
program  which  has  become  widespread  on 
this  Continent.  It  has  no  affiliation  with  any 
other  organization,  group  or  association 
either  in  America  or  elsewhere.  The  basic 
unit  of  Technocracy  is  the  chartered  Section 
consisting  of  a  minimum  of  50  members  and 
running  up  to  several  hundred.  It  is  not  a 
commercial  organization  or  a  political 
party;  it  has  no  financial  subsidy  or  endow- 
ments and  has  no  debts.  Technocracy  is 
supported  entirely  by  the  dues  and  dona- 
tions of  its  own  members.  The  widespread 
membership  activities  of  Technocracy  are 
performed  voluntarily;  no  royalties,  com- 
missions or  bonuses  are  paid,  and  only  a 
small  full-time  staff  receives  subsidence  al- 
lowances. The  annual  dues  are  $9.00  which 
are  paid  by  the  member  to  his  local  Sec- 
tion. Members  wear  the  chromium  and  ver- 
million  insignia  of  Technocracy — the  Mon- 
ad, an  ancient  generic  symbol  signifying 
balance. 
WHEN? 

Technocracy  originated  in  the  winter  of 
1918-19  when  Howard  Scott  formed  a 
group  of  scientists,  engineers,  and  econo- 
mists that  became  known  in  1920  as  the 
Technical  Alliance  —  a  research  organiza- 
tion. In  1933  it  was  incorporated  under  the 
laws  of  the  State  of  New  York  as  a  non- 
profit, non-political,  non-sectarian  member- 
ship organization.  In  1934  Howard  Scott, 
Director-in-Chief,  made  his  first  Continen- 
tal lecture  tour  which  laid  the  foundation 
of  the  present  Continent-wide  membership 
organization.  Since  1934  Technocracy  has 
grown  steadily  without  any  spectacular 
spurts,  revivals,  collapses  or  rebirths.  This  is 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  press  has  gen- 
erally 'held  the  lid'  on  Technocracy,  until 
early  in  1942  when  it  made  the  tremendous 
discovery'  that  Technocracy  had  been  re- 
born suddenly  full-fledged  with  all  its  mem- 
bers, headquarters,  etc.,  in  full  swing! 
WHERE? 

There  are  units  and  members  of  Technoc- 
racy in  almost  every  State  and  in  every 
province  in  Canada,  and  in  addition  there 
are  members  in  Alaska,  Hawaii,  Panama, 
Puerto  Rico  and  in  numerous  other  places 
with  the  Armed  Forces.  Members  of  Tech- 
nocracy are  glad  to  travel  many  miles  to 
discuss  Technocracy's  Program  with  any  in- 
terested people  and  Continental  Head- 
quarters will  be  pleased  to  inform  anyone 
of  the  location  of  the  nearest  Technocracy 
unit. 

WHO? 

Technocracy  was  built  in  America  by 
Americans.  It  is  composed  of  American  cit- 
izens of  all  walks  of  life.  Technocracy's 
membership  is  a  composite  of  all  the  occu- 
pations, economic  levels,  races  and  religions 
which  make  up  this  Continent.  Membership 
is  open  only  to  American  citizens.  Aliens 
and  politicians  are  not  eligible.  (By  politi- 
cians is  meant  those  holding  elective  office 
or  active  office  in  any  political  party.)  Doc- 
tor, lawyer,  storekeeper,  farmer,  mechanic, 
teacher,  preacher,  or  housewife — so  long  as 
you  are  a  patriotic  American — you  are  wel- 
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Our  Problem  Is  Here 

The  problem  of  United  States  and  the  Continent  of 
North  America  is  here  and  now  on  this  Continent  of  North 
America.  It  is  here  in  our  own  backyard,  not  12,000  miles 
around  the  globe.  United  States  is  a  world  power  but  how 
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turing the  international  profits  of  American  private  business 
around  the  world,  while  she  sabotages  the  common  good 
and  the  general  welfare  of  more  than  200  million  North 
Americans   at   home? 
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Editorial 


A    Desperate    Try    for    War 


THE  political  administrators  of  L  nited  States 
affairs  and  their  sponsors  must  be  in  desper- 
ate straits,  considering  the  senseless  belliger- 
ency they  have  been  manifesting  recently.  I  nder 
critical  analysis  it  can  mean  only  one  thing:  The 
L  nited  States  is  trying  to  start  \^  orld  War  III. 
Two  years  ago.  the  Hungarian  incident  was  an 
obvious  attempt  to  get  a  war  going,  only  to  have 
it  backfire  in  our  face.  Following  that,  we  tried 
to  push  over  the  Brink  in  Syria,  then  Lebanon: 
but  these  two  "crusades"  fizzled.  In  an  utmost 
desperation  just  before  the  1958  elections,  it  ap- 
peared that  we  were  determined  to  get  something 
going  in  China.  No  other  objective  makes  sense, 
logically  speaking,  in  view  of  our  behavior  in  the 
Taiwan  area. 

From  certain  editorials,  speeches,  and  preach- 
ings, it  is  obvious  that  there  are  strongly  influential 


persons  in  political,  business,  military,  and  church 
circles  who.  under  a  delusions-of-grandeur  psycho- 
sis, are  looking  forward  with  relish  to  that  dav 
when  they  shall  conquer,  occupy,  and  exploit  all 
of  Asia  and  outlying  territory.  Apparently  all  that 
is  holding  them  in  check  at  all.  now.  is  the  reluc- 
tance of  our  "allies"  to  go  along  with  us  and  the 
want  of  a  sufficiently  provocative  casus  belli  to 
sell  such  a  Crusade  to  the  American  public.  The 
propaganda  artists  almo-t  succeeded  in  selling  the 
American  public  on  a  war  over  the  Hungarian 
incident  just  before  the  1956  elections,  but  the 
invasion  of  Egypt  by  Britain.  France,  and  Israel 
put  the  chill  on  that  scheme  at  the  critical  time. 
Now,  it  is  proving  difficult  to  get  the  American 
public  excited  over  Quemoy  or  even  "Formosa." 
The  Eisenhower  'call  to  arms"  didn't  even  raise  a 
ripple.  \a  e  shudder  to  contemplate  what  the  next 
move  to  get  us  over  the  Brink  mav  be. 


WHAT  CAN  YOU  VOTE  AGAINST? 


AGAIN,  in  November  of  this  year,  you  were 
asked  to  exercise  your  American  Freedom 
to  vote  for  the  kind  of  government  you  want- 
ed. W  ell.  you  weren't  exactly  allowed  to  vote  for 
any  change  of  government,  not  even  for  a  little 
change  in  the  form  of  government:  but  you  can 
vote  for  a  limited  change  of  certain  people  in  gov- 
ernmental office.  In  effect,  this  means  you  merely 
have  the  privilege  of  voting  for  the  continuation 
of  the  status  quo.  There  is  nothing  to  vote  FOR. 
just  more  of  the  same.  On  the  other  hand,  is 
there  anything  we  can  vote  AGAIXST?  Can  we 
vote  against  the  Price  System.'  Xo.  Can  we  vote 
against  poverty,  ignorance,  and  toil?  Xo!  Can 
we  vote  against  going  over  the  Brink?    XO! 

Political    elections    are    nothing    more     than 


booby  traps  to  finagle  the  Citizen  into  voting 
against  himself.  ^  ou  can't  vote  for  your  welfare, 
but  you  certainly  can  vote  against  it.  Your  free- 
dom to  vote  is  in  the  same  class  with  your  freedom 
to  stick  your  finger  in  an  electric  outlet  socket: 
and  the  consequences  are  about  the  same — in 
principle,  that  is.  The  only  real  freedom  you 
have  is  the  freedom  not  to  vote.  ^  ou  may  think 
you  also  have  equal  freedom  not  to  eat.  not  to 
sleep,  not  to  pay  taxes,  or  not  to  buy  "protection." 
\  ou  may  have  it.  but  don't  try  using  it!  The  free- 
dom not  to  vote  is  free:  all  other  freedoms  cost 
money.  The  more  purchasing  power  you  have,  the 
more  freedoms.  Xo  money,  no  freedoms.  "Xo 
visible  means  of  support'  is  adjudged  "just  cause" 
for  imprisonment. 
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Have  You  Been  Taken  Lately? 

You  live  in  a  land  where  there  is  plenty  for  all;  that  is,  there  would  be  plenty 
if  you  could  get  at  it  —  if  it  were  not  for  the  restrictions,  the  inefficiency,  and 
the  waste  of  the  Price  System. 


YOU  have  been  told  repeatedly  since  early 
childhood  that  you  live  in  the  most  fortunate 
and  most  civilized  land  on  earth.  There  i- 
everything  here  that  you  could  want.  \11  you 
have  to  do  is  decide  what  you  want  and  go  get  it. 
This  is  a  land  of  supreme  wealth;  you  are  tree: 
and  opportunity  is  yours.  You  might  even  get  to 
be  a  senator  or  a  millionaire  (or  both:  for.  il  you 
become  one,  you  have  excellent  chances  oJ  be- 
coming the  other) . 

Well,  did  you  make  the  grade?  II  not,  what 
went  wrong? 

Let  us  illustrate  by  mean-  <>l  a  fable  what 
might  have  gone  wrong.  Let  us  suppose  your  name 
is  Smith  and  that  you  suddenly  find  yoursell  alone 
in  what  appears  to  be  a  virgin  land  ol  green  val- 
leys, wooded  hills,  and  babbling  brooks.  Every- 
thing in  sight  appears  to  be  yours  just  for  the 
taking.  So  you  look  around  to  see  just  what  is  to 
be  had.  You  find  a  nice  fruit  tree  loaded  with 
maturing  fruit.  This,  you  figure,  will  take  care 
of  your  fruit  needs  for  the  winter.  You  look  fur- 
ther and  find  a  patch  of  cereal  grass,  which  is 
enough  to  provide  you  with  all  the  grain  you  will 
need.  You  dig  around  and  find  some  plants  with 
edible  tubers;  others  have  succulent  leaves:  these 
will  take  care  of  your  vegetable  problem.  You 
investigate  a  large  patch  of  brush  and  note  that 
it  abounds  with  rabbits  and  grouse.  You  observe 
that  there  are  fish  in  the  brook.  Then,  you  find 
a  superb,  large  cave  under  a  cliff.  You  have  it 
made. 

The  next  day,  when  you  go  back  to  check  on 
your  fruit  tree,  you  see  some  crows  pecking  at 
the  fruit;  so  you  chase  them  away.  Then  you  find 
some  blackbirds  and  some  mice  in  your  cereal 
patch.  You  find  some  gophers  digging  in  your 
tuber  patch.  And  a  fox  is  seen  scurrying  through 
your  rabbit  preserve.  When  you  return  to  your 
cave,  you  see  a  bear  coming  out  of  it.    You  real- 


ize that  'paradise'  has  some  rough  spots  in  it.  But 
you  are  a  realist  and  you  set  about  doing  what 
you  can  to  protect  your  rights  and  defend  your 
property.  Finally,  you  manage  to  get  ahead  of 
the  struggle  enough  to  ensure  a  fairly  comfortable 
future  for  yourself.  Hut  work  and  vigilance  takes 
up  most  of  your  time. 

Then  comes  the  day  when  you  decide  the  fruit 
should  be  ripe  for  harvest  and  you  go  forth  to 
gather  it  in.  But  when  you  get  to  the  tree,  you 
find  that  there  is  another  man  in  the  valley,  and 
he  is  plucking  your  fruit!  You  learn  that  his  name 
is  Jones.  You  tell  him  that  fruit  tree  is  yours;  you 
found  it  and  you  have  guarded  it.  He  laughs  at 
you.  He  tells  you  this  is  a  free  country.  The  fruit 
belongs  to  whoever  can  get  it.  You  get  angry  and 
try  to  chase  him  off,  but  he  casually  hits  you  over 
the  head  with  a  club.  When  you  come  back  to 
consciousness,  Jones  tell>  you  to  get  busy  and  fin- 
ish picking  the  fruit.  He  offers  to  let  you  keep 
ten  per  cent  ot  what  you  pick  for  your  effort.  You 
are  in  no  position  or  condition  to  argue,  and  you  do 
need  some  fruit  for  the  winter;  so,  you  pick  the 
fruit.  You  also  help  Jones  carry  the  bulk  of  it  to 
his  cave;  and,  for  that,  you  get  another  five  per 
cent.  However,  you  learn  that  your  fifteen  per 
cent  includes  most  of  the  bruised  and  wormy 
fruits. 


Land   of   'Free' 

When  you  go  to  harvest  your  grain,  you  find 
another  big  fellow  there  by  the  name  of  Johnson, 
who  is  looking  on  with  a  club  in  his  hands  while 
two  submissive  individuals  are  harvesting  your 
grain.  You  protest,  but  Johnson  laughs  at  you, 
and  soon,  you  find  yourself  helping  to  harvest 
your  grain  for  Johnson,  while  you  get  to  keep  a 
small  part  of  it  for  yourself.    You  also  find  that 
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a  Mr.  O'Reilly  has  taken  over  your  tuber  patch; 
and  you  get  to  help  him  dig  your  tubers  for  a 
share  of  your  production.  You  also  learn,  pres- 
ently, that  you  can  hunt  rabbits  in  your  preserve 
if  you  give  two-thirds  of  your  bag  to  a  Mr.  Bal- 
dini,  who  looks  too  big  and  tough  for  you  to  lick 
in  a  fight,  even  if  he  would  fight  fair.  When  you 
return  to  your  cave,  you  find  a  shiftless-looking 
bum  lying  on  your  bed.  He  says  his  name  is  Sam. 
'I  make  the  rounds  of  these  parts,'  he  continues. 
'I'll  be  sharing  your  bed  and  victuals  for  one  day 
a  week.  You  see,  I'm  in  the  protection  business; 
I  protect  you  from  Hoop  Snakes.  They  would  soon 
drive  you  out  of  the  place  if  it  weren't  for  me.' 
He  looks  crafty  and  tricky;  so,  rather  than  invite 
trouble  upon  yourself,  you  decide  to  accept  his 
'protection'  on  his  terms. 

You  contemplate  the  injustice  of  the  situation 
for  some  months;  after  which,  you  come  up  with 
a  scheme  for  making  yourself  independent  and 
self-sufficient.  Next  spring,  you  stake  out  an  area 
and  plant  your  own  crops.  These  are  yours  by 
every  right.  It  is  a  free  country,  as  Jones  had  said; 
so  you  can  do  as  you  want.  But  you  soon  learn 
that  things  are  not  that  simple.  You  find  that  your 
stakes  get  pulled  up  and  your  crops  destroyed 
when  you  are  not  looking.  You  take  your  griev- 
ance to  Sam  on  his  next  round.  He  reminds  you 
that  he  has  jurisdiction  only  over  the  Hoop  Snake 
menace;  but,  nevertheless,  he  will  put  your  com- 
plaint on  his  agenda  and  see  if  there  might  be 
something  he  can  do  about  it.  'If  the  intruders 
don't  welch  on  their  payments  for  Hoop  Snake 
protection,'  he  says  with  a  shrug,  'I  doubt  that 
there  is  much  I  can  do  about  it.'  He  goes  on  to 
explain  that,  in  such  a  case,  it  becomes  a  local 
matter  between  you  and  the  culprits.  Sam  never 
does  do  anything  about  it;  so,  again,  you  find 
yourself  working  for  Jones,  Johnson,  O'Reilly, 
and  Baldini. 

You  continue  to  share  your  abode  and  victuals 
with  Sam.  You  haven't  noticed  any  Hoop  Snakes 
around,  although  Sam  insists  they  are  getting  to 
be  a  worse  menace  by  the  year.  You  wish  he 
would  shift  his  protection  business  to  something 
that  was  more  obviously  menacing,  such  as  bears, 
foxes,  crows,  blackbirds,  and  mice.  However,  the 
worst  menace  of  all  is  other  human  beings  who  in- 
sist on  pushing  you  around  and  pilfering  from  you. 
You  even  get  pushed  out  of  your  nice  big  cave, 
and  you  have  to  move  into  a  smaller  one  with  a 
leak  in  the  roof. 


Later,  you  get  another  idea.  You  go  around 
to  some  of  the  other  less  fortunate  neighbors  and 
talk  them  into  joining  with  you  to  form  a  Mutual 
Benefit  and  Protective  League.  Then,  one  day, 
you  have  a  meeting  to  decide  on  your  line  of  ac- 
tion. But,  before  you  can  get  going,  your  meeting 
is  broken  up  by  a  gang  of  hoodlums,  disguised 
with  hoods  over  their  heads,  throwing  rocks  and 
sticks  at  you.  You  suspect  that  some  of  the  gang 
look  like  Jones,  Johnson,  O'Reilly,  and  Baldini, 
but  you  can't  prove  it — besides,  to  whom  would 
you  prove  it  if  you  could?  When  you  get  back  to 
your  cave,  you  find  that  it  has  been  ransacked 
and  your  possessions  scattered  around.  You  don't 
hold  any  more  meetings  of  the  Mutual  Benefit  and 
Protective  League. 

You  continue  to  work  for  Jones,  Johnson, 
O'Reilly  and  Baldini;  and  you  pretend  that  you 
are  thankful  for  the  blessing  of  living  in  a  free 
country — free  from  Hoop  Snakes,  that  is.  Thus, 
our  fable  ends. 

Maybe  your  real  story  is  a  little  different,  and 
perhaps  a  little  more  complex  or  refined,  than 
this;  but  the  basic  essentials  are  very  much  the 
same.  You  live  in  a  land  where  there  is  plenty  for 
all;  that  is,  there  would  be  plenty  if  you  could  get 
at  it — if  it  were  not  for  the  restrictions,  the  in- 
efficiency, and  the  waste.  The  chances  are  that 
you  must  work  for  others  and  get  in  return  a  small 
fraction  of  what  you  help  produce.  Your  mode 
of  life,  instead  of  being  as  pleasant  and  comfort- 
able as  you  would  like  it  and  as  it  could  be,  must 
be  gaged  downward  to  fit  the  income  which  you 
get  from  your  work;  that  is,  after  you  share  your 
share  with  'Sam.'  You  hesitate  to  join  any  mu- 
tual benefit  and  protective  league;  because  you 
know  that,  if  you  do,  the  powers-that-be  have  ways 
of  messing  things  up  for  you.  And  you  suspect 
that,  should  you  be  mobbed,  Sam  would  be  look- 
ing some  other  way;  if,  indeed,  he  were  not  secret- 
ly giving  aid  and  comfort  to  the  mobbers. 

Same   in    Real    Life 

You  have  to  be  careful  what  you  do  and  say, 
even  among  friends;  because,  there  are  lots  of 
people  with  big  ears  just  waiting  to  catch  you  say- 
ing something  out  of  line.  A  few  of  these  are  pro- 
fessional informers,  who  have  to  turn  in  so  many 
'subversives'  in  a  given  time  or  they  might  get 
dropped  from  the  payroll.  These  people  always 
make  a  good  story  out  of  what  they  hear;  so,  even 
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if  you're  not  a  subversive,  they  make  you  appear 
like  one  after  they  get  through  fixing  up  then- 
testimony.  And  what  good  are  your  denials?  Any- 
body who  is  a  subversive  wouldn't  hesitate  to  lie 
about  it,  so  what  chance  have  you  got?  In  that 
case,  you  become  one  of  the  thousands  of  traitors 
who  have  been  exposed  and  disgraced  that  the 
Vice  President  brags  about  so  much.  Even  if  a 
professional  informer  does  not  hear  your  critical 
remarks,  there  may  be  others  who  are  operating 
on  an  amateur  status.  They  may  be  your  economic 
competitors;  they  may  know  your  boss;  or  they 
may  have  no  use  for  'radicals';  or  they  may  be 
afraid  of  associating  with  people  "like  that';  so, 
they  start  rumors  that  will  get  you  into  trouble. 
The  chances  are  that  you  keep  quiet  about  certain 
thoughts  that  roam  through  your  head:  and.  after 
awhile,  you  don't  even  think  those  things  any 
more.  You  can't  afford  to  have  thoughts  with  all 
those  debts  and  commitments  hanging  over  your 
head. 


Well    Adjusted    Sucker 

Being  settled  in  a  steady  job,  you  are  getting 
more  money  than  you  ever  got  before,  probably 
something  like  four  times  as  much  as  you  got  dur- 
ing the  depression  for  an  equivalent  kind  of  work: 
anyway,  that  is  what  your  wage  agreement  calls 
for.  However,  that  is  not  the  amount  you  actually 
get:  first,  there  are  some  deductions.  Sam  has  a 
check-off  arrangement  with  your  employer  where- 
by he  gets  his  cut  before  you  see  it.  There  may 
be  a  few  other  (minor)  liens  on  your  income  which 
also  get  checked  off  at  the  paymaster's  office  be- 
fore you  see  the  money.  But  the  figures  on  your 
check  are  still  impressively  gratifying,  particular- 
ly to  one  who  was  conditioned  to  the  income  rates 
of  pre-war  days. 

On  the  other  hand,  you  are  forced  to  gasp  at 
the  prices  you  are  required  to  pay  for  the  things 
you  buy.  What  is  more,  you  have  to  buy  every- 
thing you  use.  This  may  be  the  land  of  plenty, 
but  you  learn,  like  'Smith'  did,  that  nothing  is 
free  for  the  taking.  You  get  only  a  part  of  what 
you  want,  and  for  this  part  you  must  pay  off  to 
the  Joneses,  the  Johnsons,  the  O'Reillys,  and  the 
Baldinis;  and  they  tell  you  how  much  you  shall 
pay.  Sometimes  you  wonder,  briefly,  how  come 
these  people  got  where  they  are  and  how  does  it 
happen  that  they  are  telling  you  what  to  pay? 
Perhaps   you   even   wonder   whether   there   is   any 


way  for  you  to  get  into  their  shoes.  But  it  is  only 
a  fleeting  thought.  You  have  been  subdued  so 
long  that  such  things  have  almost  ceased  to  be 
proper  objects  of  your  curiosity. 

You  wince  when  you  pay  the  routine  things  of 
life,  be  it  a  haircut,  a  steak  dinner,  a  ride  on  the 
city  bus,  a  pair  of  shoes,  a  carburetor  job  on  the 
car,  or  college  tuition  for  Junior.  Yes,  you  are 
getting  more  money  than  you  used  to  get;  but, 
then,  you  seem  to  be  paying  it  out  faster  too.  In 
fact,  it  seems  harder  to  stay  out  of  debt  and  easier 
to  get  into  debt;  so  you  are  deeper  in  debt  than 
you  ever  were.  In  fact,  your  debts  are  big  enough 
to  make  it  worth  your  while  to  secretly  hope  on 
occasion  that  there  will  be  further  inflation  so 
that  you  can  pay  off  your  debts  with  cheaper  dol- 
lars. Anyway,  you  have  adjusted  fairly  well  to 
the  changes.  You  don't  >sork  as  hard  as  you  used 
to  and  you  have  more  conveniences  and  posses- 
sions. You  have  tiling-  and  services  that  your 
parents  never  dreamed  of  having  when  they  were 
your  age. 

Hence,  everything  is  all  right  with  you.  You 
realize  that  you  are  being  "taken';  but,  then,  you 
are  doing  your  share  of  the  taking  too.  You  are 
more  dependent  on  the  marketplace  than  ever  be- 
fore, but  so  is  everybody  else.  The  cost  of  living 
is  higher,  but  the  incomes  are  also  higher;  and. 
now.  there  are  social  security  payments  after  re- 
tirement. 


The    Shock   Treatment 

If  you  are  working  for  a  corporation,  you  may 
have  a  vague  uneasiness  about  the  security  of  your 
job.  You  may  be  working  for  an  old  established 
firm;  you  may  have  considerable  seniority;  the 
corporation  may  be  making  satisfactory  profits. 
Yet,  you  do  hear  of  people  with  long  seniority 
being  discharged  or  demoted  just  prior  to  retire- 
ment (even  in  the  Armed  Forces),  thereby  losing 
out  on  their  anticipated  pensions.  You  hear  of  cor- 
porations merging,  or  liquidating,  or  moving  to 
new  locations  and  letting  off  substantial  numbers 
of  old-time  employees.  You  hear  of  operations 
being  automated,  with  the  consequence  that  cer- 
tain workers  aren't  needed  any  more.  You  hear  of 
shortened  work-weeks  and  reduced  pay  because  of 
ov^r-production  or  a  'slow  market.'  But,  of  course, 
those  things  always  happen  to  someone  else.  It 
can't  happen  to  you. 
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When  it  does  happen  to  you,  it  comes  as  a 
shock  and  a  surprise.  First,  you  are  somewhat 
bewildered  and  uncertain.  But,  then,  you  are  con- 
fident that  you  will  be  back  to  work  on  another 
job  right  away.  In  fact,  you  have  long  felt  that 
you  could  probably  better  yourself  in  a  new  job 
if  you  were  only  free  to  seek  it.  Now  is  your 
chance  to  give  it  a  try.  When  it  doesn't  work  out 
right  away,  you  get  busy  and  apply  for  unemploy- 
ment compensation;  it  will  give  you  something  to 
go  on  temporarily  until  you  get  another  job,  al- 
though you  are  sure  it  will  never  be  enough — 
you  just  'can't  live  on  THAT  amount.' 

Before  long,  you  begin  to  feel  displaced.  You 
have  trouble  deciding  what  to  do  with  your  time. 
You  don't  seem  "at  home'  in  your  own  house.  You 
are  not  happy  about  being  seen  loafing  around  by 
the  neighbors.  All  the  things  you  wanted  to  do 
when  you  had  plenty  of  time  don't  seem  very  im- 
portant any  more;  besides,  they  cost  money  and 
you  have  to  be  careful  with  your  money — now. 
You  set  about  in  earnest  to  find  another  job,  even 
if  it  isn't  as  good  as  the  last  one  you  had.  You  do 
that  after  you  learn  that  the  'better  jobs'  are  just 
not  available  to  you.  Soon,  you  learn  that  you  do 
not  have  the  qualifications  for  most  jobs,  or  you 
lack  the  necessary  memberships  or  certificates  to 
get  in,  or  you  are  too  far  along  in  years.  You  may 
not  have  the  essential  racial,  national,  religious, 
or  fraternal  background  to  get  into  certain  lines 
of  work,  at  least,  not  in  your  locality.  Nobody  in 
official  circles  will  admit  that  there  is  any  such 
basis  of  selection,  but  you  know  that  it  is  so.  Yet, 
how  can  you  prove  it,  and  to  whom  would  you 
prove  it? 

You  learn  further  that  you  are  not  entitled 
to  a  job  at  all,  even  if  you  did  have  the  qualifi- 
cations and  the  credentials.  Getting  a  job  is  still 
a  matter  to  be  negotiated  between  you  and  the 
employer.  If  you  do  find  an  employer  who  needs 
someone  to  work  for  him,  and  you  happen  along 
at  just  the  right  time,  you  may  get  on.  But  the 
chances  are  such  jobs  are  only  temporary  and  you 
are  soon  back  where  you  started — looking  for 
work.  Perhaps  you  hear  from  someone  that  an 
opportunity  for  a  good-paying  job  is  available 
somewhere  else;  usually  it  is  a  long  way  off,  pos- 
sibly in  Alaska.  In  your  desperation  you  may 
even  be  interested  enough  to  scrounge  together 
some  money  and  take  a  trip  to  said  locality  on  the 
strength  of  that  rumor.  But  you  find  that  your 
gratuitous  informer  was  a  most  unreliable  source 


of    information.     You    probably    haven't    enough 
money  left  to  get  back  home.    So  what  do  rou  da 

next? 

Such  a  chain  of  events  hasn't  bothered  very 
many  Americans  since  the  start  of  World  War  II. 
But  it  is  happening  with  accelerating  frequency 
of  late  months.  One  may  not  meet  many  victims 
at  first  hand;  one  may  only  note  the  clues  in- 
directly. You  may  read  about  some  big  corpora- 
tion liquidating,  merging,  or  moving  to  another 
state;  and  the  news  item  (if  you  read  it  to  the 
end)  may  even  mention  the  number  of  employees 
affected.  Only  the  local  paper  will  give  anything 
like  detailed  coverage,  perhaps  with  a  sprinkling 
of  case  histories;  but,  on  the  national  scene,  the 
affects  appear  only  statistically.  Even  so,  the  sta- 
tistics are  so  thoroughly  juggled  for  political 
reasons  that  you  soon  become  wary  of  them.  For 
example,  the  national  statistics  may  show  a  de- 
crease in  both  employment  and  unemployment  at 
the  same  time,  while  the  population  is  increasing 
and  more  people  are  continually  entering  the 
Labor  Force.  Actual  and  accurate  figures  are 
available  to  the  government,  but  the  government 
doesn't  use  those.  They  are  too  difficult  to  juggle. 
Instead,  the  government  makes  spot  surveys  and 
takes  samples,  and  the  totals  are  calculated  from 
these.  After  that,  it  juggles  the  definitions  of  em- 
ployment, unemployment,  employable,  and  unem- 
ployable around  until  the  resultant  figures  are  dis- 
torted out  of  all  semblance  to  reality. 


Before   the    Decision 

When  you  see  how  much  this  country  can 
produce — how  efficient  are  its  machines  and  how 
few  workers  are  required  to  operate  them — you 
may  wonder  why  it  is  so  difficult  for  you  to  live 
as  well  as  the  country  can  provide.  You  note  that 
the  limitations  are  not  in  the  physical  capabilities 
of  the  area  but,  rather,  on  the  flow  of  money, 
which  must  be  exchanged  for  the  physical  things. 
Of  course,  while  you  had  a  steady  job,  it  never 
occurred  to  you  to  question  the  validity  or  efficacy 
of  the  system.  Even  when  you  were  first  out  of 
steady  income,  you  still  recoiled  at  ideas  that 
could  be  construed  as  socialistic  (although  the 
system  you  lived  under  was  at  least  one-third  so- 
cialism). It  was  when  you  were  laid  off  entirely, 
and  your  employment  compensation  had  run  out, 
and  after  the  few  sporadic  jobs  you  were  able  to 
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get  didn't  even  qualify  you  for  listing  on  the 
Labor  Force,  then,  you  began  wondering  at  the 
'injustice'  of  the  system.  Other  people  had  good 
jobs;  other  people  drove  the  latest  model  cars; 
other  people  lived  in  $25  thousand  houses;  other 
people  traveled  by  air.  You  feel  that  you  are  just 
as  good  an  American  citizen  as  any  of  them,  and 
probably  more  'decent'  and  'honest'  than  most  of 
them.  You  are  willing  and  able  to  work  and  do 
your  share.  So  why  can't  you  have  good  things 
too? 

At  first  you  feel  resentment  against  individ- 
uals whom  you  feel  may  have  been  responsible 
for  your  present  plight.  There  are  the  politicians, 
whom  you  helped  elect,  who  let  things  get  this 
way.  The  businessmen-financiers  who  ran  the  cor- 
poration you  worked  for  were  more  interested  in 
profits  than  in  'human  values.'  Other  people, 
much  like  yourself,  are  holding  onto  jobs  they  do 
not  need;  two  people  in  one  family  are  both  work- 
ing; other  people  are  keeping  their  jobs  alter  they 
have  reached  retirment  age.  You  feel  that  all  of 
these  people  are,  somehow,  cheating  you  out  of  a 
job  and  a  decent  living.  You  also  feel  that  your 
friends  and  relatives  are  not  doing  as  much  as  they 
might  toward  getting  you  located.  Employers  un- 
fairly give  priority  to  younger  people. 

Realize    It's   System 

But,  eventually,  you  realize  that  it  is  not  the 
fault  of  individuals  in  the  system;  rather,  it  is  a 
fault  of  the  system  itself.  Human  being  are  self- 
centered,  greedy,  and  onery  because,  as  much  as 
anything  else,  the  system  forces  them  to  be  that 
way.  You  know  that  you  would  behave  very  much 
as  they  do  if  you  were  in  their  places. 

How  can  the  system  be  changed?  Is  it  a  po- 
litical  problem? 

You  think  about  it  for  awhile,  then  you  con- 
clude that  the  major  political  parties  have  no 
answer  to  the  over-all  problem.  Both  major  parties 
support  the  system.  Nothing  is  to  be  gained  from 
changing  political  administrations;  that  has  been 
demonstrated  time  and  time  again.  How  about  a 
third  party?  You  find  that  the  liberal  parties  also 
support  the  system.  They  may  want  to  smooth 
off  some  of  the  rough  edges  or  modify  certain 
details,  but  they  don't  really  want  to  change  any- 
thing fundamental.  Among  other  things,  none  of 
them  have  a  program  for  the  distribution  of  abund- 
ance.  They  still  believe  in  people  having  jobs  and 


working  for  a  living — in  a  society  that  is  being 
operated  more  and  more  by  automatic  machines! 
The  Socialist  Party  seems  a  little  different  at  first 
encounter;  but  you  learn  that  it  also  supports 
such  things  as  working  at  jobs  for  a  living,  taxes, 
buying  and  selling,  politics  and  popular  elections. 
In  a  vague  way  it  does  offer  certain  free  services, 
such  as  medical  care,  education,  old  age  pensions, 
and  child  welfare.  But  you  note  that  the  greatest 
weakness  of  the  Socialist  Party  is  its  lack  of  stra- 
tegic perspective.  And  its  second  greatest  weakness 
is  its  lack  of  an  operational  design.  The  Socialists 
merely  want  to  take  over  the  old  system  and  con- 
tinue running  it  according  to  the  old  rules,  but 
with  a  few  changes  of  detail  favoring  the  less  for- 
tunate individuals.  They  still  deal  in  politics  and 
monetary  values.  Furthermore,  they  are  organi- 
zationally weak  and  divided. 

You  conclude  that  politics  is  out. 

You  quickly  dismiss  any  hope  of  changing 
the  system  through  the  moral  reformation  of  the 
people.  History  records  many  failures  and  no 
successes  from  that  approach. 

Then  you  wonder  if  some  reform  in  the  money 
system,  or  in  the  tax  system,  or  in  the  proprietary 
system  might  not  be  the  answer.  So  you  read 
some  literature  on  tax  reform  schemes,  on  old  age 
pension  plans,  on  the  cooperative  plan,  and  on  the 
philosophy  of  ownership  through  use.  They  all 
seem  to  offer  some  advantages  to  the  individual 
citizen,  the  consumer;  yet,  these  apparent  advan- 
tages appear  to  be  more  in  the  nature  of  selling 
points  to  get  certain  persons  into  political  office 
than  specifications  for  operating  the  economy. 
They  all  involve  electing  certain  people  to  politi- 
cal office  then  trusting  them  to  do  the  right  thing. 
Further,  none  of  them  are  now  supported  by  a  vig- 
orous organization.  Even  if  you  accepted  one  of 
them  wholeheartedly,  there  would  be  no  way  of 
going  anywhere  with  it. 


Learn   About  Technocracy 

Eventually  you  learn  of  Technocracy.  The 
word  isn't  entirely  new  to  you;  you've  heard  of  it 
before — back  in  the  days  when  you  were  too  busy 
looking  out  for  Number  One  to  give  it  much 
thought.  You  knew  it  was  still  around;  but,  on 
somebody's  casual  say-so,  you  dismissed  it  as  be- 
ing 'too  technical'  for  you  to  understand.   Besides, 
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you  were  satisfied  with  the  system  you  had.  Now 
things  are  changed  for  you,  and  you  are  not  satis- 
fied. Now  you  want  to  find  out  all  you  can  about 
Technocracy. 

You  learn  that  Technocracy  is  a  Continent- 
wide  Organization  which  has  been  active  since 
1932.  It  has  a  well-worked-out  program  for  the 
physical  operation  of  North  America — of  the  in- 
dustry, the  power,  public  services,  social  control, 
and  all  other  things  essential  to  a  modern  civiliza- 
tion. You  learn  that  it  does  not  propose  to  'take 
over'  the  old  system  and  try  to  patch  it  up;  it  pro- 
poses to  scrap  the  old  system  and  install  a  brand 
new  system.  It  would  abolish  politics,  business 
enterprise,  money,  and  insecurity;  it  would  greatly 
reduce  employment.  In  their  place,  Technocracy 
would  set  up  a  system  of  functional  control  to 
operate  the  industrial  and  service  sequences;  the 
social  order  would  own  and  operate  all  divisions; 
it  would  distribute  the  purchasing  power  equally 
among  all  the  citizens,  and  this  would  be  enough 
to  provide  abundance  for  all;  and  everyone  would 
be  provided  with  the  utmost  in  physical  and  eco- 
nomic security  for  life.  In  Technocracy,  one  would 
not  work  for  a  living;  a  living  would  go  with 
citizenship.  One  does  his  share  of  the  'work'  as 
a  service  to  the  society,  as  a  duty  of  citizenship, 
without  pay.  In  order  to  cut  down  on  waste  and 
lower  social  costs  in  an  area  of  limited  resources, 
as  well  as  to  provide  sufficient  power  to  run  the 
area,  Technocracy  proposes  a  number  of  huge 
construction  projects.  These  would  contribute 
greatly  to  reducing  unit  costs  and  providing  bet- 
ter services.  Insofar  as  the  individual  is  concern- 
ed, Technocracy  would  provide  him  with  the  most 
for  the  least  contribution  on  his  part  of  any 
system  yet  devised  by  man. 


The    Reason   Why 

Technocracy  is  so  startling  in  its  scope  and 
concepts,  so  refreshingly  new  and  vital,  that  you 
wonder  why  it  hasn't  been  adopted  before  now. 
It  has  all  the  answers  to  your  questions  and  you 
can  find  no  flaws  in  it.  It  appears  to  be  tech- 
nically sound.  You  wonder  if  it  has  a  program  for 
'taking  over.'  First,  you  try  to  answer  this  in  your 
mind:  How  would  Technocracy  go  about  getting 
itself  established?  It  is  not  a  military  organiza- 
tion; hence,  it  could  not  take  over  by  a  coup  d'etat, 
like  they  do  in  Latin  America  and  the  Mohamme- 
dan countries.    It  is  not  a  political  party  running 


candidates  for  office,  so  you  can't  vote  its  leaders 
into  office.  It  is  not  a  religion  that  might  sweep 
the  country  by  evangelical  conversion.  It  does  not 
bait  the  people  with  promises  of  full  employment, 
with  political  patronage,  or  with  bigger  old  age 
pensions. 

You  learn  that  the  Technocrats  expect  their 
program  to  be  installed  in  response  to  an  irresist- 
able  demand.  Just  what  form  that  demand  will 
take,  they  do  not  propose  to  say  definitely.  It  may 
be  a  demand  of  circumstances  or  the  demand  of  a 
popular  mass  movement.  Just  how  it  is  handled 
is  a  matter  of  generalship  at  the  top. 

You  are  cognizant  of  one  reason  why  Tech- 
nocracy is  not  yet  an  operational  reality  instead 
of  only  a  design  and  an  Organization.  It  is  be- 
cause you  and  many  others  have  been  too  content 
and  lethargic  to  check  up  on  how  things  were  be- 
ing run.  Particularly,  you  failed  to  note  the 
effects  of  the  changes  going  on  about  you  other 
than  to  gloat  over  the  greater  benefits  that  were 
coming  your  way  —  albeit  derived  from  World 
War  II  and  the  prosperity  binge  that  followed. 
You  realize  that  Technocracy  will  come  about 
largely  through  the  support  and  effort  of  people 
like  you,  not  be  handed  down  from  on  high;  but 
you  feel  that  there  must  be  more  to  it  than  merely 
an  accumulation  of  effort  —  something  intrinsic 
in  the  design  and  the  strategy.  You  reason,  how- 
ever, that  whatever  you  can  do  for  Technocracy 
would  be  so  slight,  both  in  its  amount  and  its  ef- 
fect, that  you  wonder  if  it  would  be  worth  while. 


From   Acorns   Grow  Trees 

What  you  probably  do  not  comprehend  is  how 
little  individual  effort  is  required  to  maintain  an 
Organizational  cadre  and  to  carry  on  the  research 
and  educational  functions  of  the  Organization. 
The  actual  installation  of  Technocracy  is  a  matter 
of  events  and  timing;  a  mass  membership  is  of 
prime  importance  only  at  a  certain  time  and  under 
certain  conditions.  What  is  needed  now  is  a  solid 
Organization  of  steadfast  Members.  How  many 
people,  devoting  themselves  solely  to  providing 
finances,  say  at  $5  per  week  each,  do  you  sup- 
pose would  be  needed  to  maintain  the  central  Or- 
ganization? The  answer  would  be  in  the  hundreds, 
not  thousands.  How  many  symbolized  cars  would 
the  Membership  need  to  provide  a  Continent-wide 
impact  on  the  public?    How  many  Section  offices 
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would  the  Organization  require?  How  many  ac- 
tive people  in  those  Sections?  How  many  pieces 
of  literature  would  be  needed  to  reach  those  who 
can  be  'reached'  intellectually?  You  would  be 
startled  by  the  small  size  of  the  numbers  involved 
in  the  answers  to  those  questions.  On  the  other 
hand,  you  would  realize  how  significant  is  one 
individual  who  can  qualify  for  any  role  in  the 
Organization.  Even  just  maintaining  oneself  as  a 
Member  would  be  worthwhile.  Anything  positive 
you  can  do  beyond  that  multiplies  your  effective- 
ness. 


How  will  being  a  member  and  supporter  of 
Technocracy  help  you  out  with  your  present  di- 
lemma? It  won't  in  any  material  way.  Techno- 
cracy has  no  means  of  providing  you  with  security 
under  the  Price  System.  What  Technocracy  can 
do  for  you  now  is  this:  It  can  provide  you  with  an 
understanding  of  the  operating  characteristics  and 
the  futility  of  the  Price  System;  it  can  provide 
you  with  social  direction;  it  can  provide  you  with 
a  basis  of  sanity  in  a  crazy,  mixed-up  world. 

Now,  what  can  you  do  for  Technocracy? 

— Wilton  Ivie 


A  Staff  Report 


An    Irreversible    Trend 


THERE  seems  to  be  a  considerable  degree  of 
validity  in  the  old  saying  that  figures  do  not 
lie  but  liars  figure,  especially  when  applied 
to  recent  reports  concerning  the  figures  on  em- 
ployment and  unemployment  in  the  nation.  The 
double-talk  in  the  interpretation  of  the  trends  in 
employment  and  productivity  has  added  to  the 
confusion  rather  than  enlightening  the  American 
public.  And  the  political  election  has  created  such 
an  ozone  of  stench  that  it  has  become  almost  im- 
possible to  observe  a  clear  picture  of  the  employ- 
ment situation  in  its  whole  perspective.  Whether 
these  absurdities  and  contradictions  are  intention- 
al or  not,  there  is  a  definite  need  for  a  clarification 
of  the  figures  and  the  trends  in  employment  and 
productivity. 

In  an  effort  to  instill  confidence  (whatever 
that  is)  and  to  provide  campaign  ammunition  for 
the  political  administration  now  in  power,  the 
Commerce  and  Labor  Departments  have  released 
figures  in  effect  that  there  has  been  a  drop  in 
unemployment  of  nearly  600,000  in  the  month  to 
the  past  mid-September,  and  that  this  more  than 
usual  decline  pushed  the  jobless  to  4,100,000 — 
the  lowest  this  year.  And  what's  more,  these 
sources  assure  us  that  there  will  be  another  un- 
usual drop  in  the  number  of  jobless  for  October. 
It  is  rather  odd  that  these  government  agencies 
can  foretell  when  there  is  going  to  be  a  decline  in 
unemployment,  but  they  were  unable  to  give  the 


American  people  any  data  during  the  time  when 
unemployment  was  reaching  its  highest  total  since 
World  War  II.    How  do  we  know  that  we  are  not 


being  deceive) 


again.' 


What  Are   the   Facts? 

Will  what  are  the  facts.  If  we  read  farther 
than  the  headlines,  we  will  find  that  these  recent 
figures  on  the  number  of  jobless  do  not  give  a  com- 
plete story.  Even  with  the  present  method  of  com- 
puting unemployment,  over  1  million  unemployed 
workers  is  a  high  percentage  of  the  total  employ- 
ment. Regardless  of  the  decline,  there  is  still 
about  1.6  million  more  unemployed  now  than  at 
the  same  period  last  year.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  while  the  jobless  total  dropped  about  600,000, 
the  total  employment  declined  more  than  700,000. 
One  would  think  that  the  total  number  of  employed 
workers  would  increase  with  a  drop  in  unemploy- 
ment, but  this  was  not  the  case.  The  Commerce 
and  Labor  Departments  get  around  what  appears 
to  be  a  contradiction  by  reporting  that  the  drop  in 
employment  was  the  result  of  students  withdraw- 
ing from  the  labor  market  and  the  lull  in  farm 
activity.  We  wouldn't  accuse  these  government 
agencies  of  willful  manipulation  of  the  unemploy- 
ment and  employment  figures,  but  this  has  turned 
out  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  acts  of  hocus-pocus 
since  Houdini. 
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There  are  many  other  absurdities  in  the  re- 
ports of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  and  the 
Census  Bureau  on  employment.  The  Bureau  of 
Labor  reports  that  the  number  of  employees  on 
non-farm  payrolls  went  up  in  mid-September  by 
550,000  to  a  total  of  51.1  million.  But  for  the 
same  period  the  Census  Bureau  figured  non-farm 
employment  at  58.4  million,  a  difference  of  some 
7.3  million  workers.  And  what  is  the  reason  for 
this  difference?  The  Labor  Bureau  does  not  count 
workers  on  unpaid  vacations  as  being  employed, 
but  the  Census  Bureau  counts  all  workers  on  vaca- 
tion as  being  employed — paid  or  not.  We  would 
like  to  know  how  the  Census  Bureau  differentiates 
between  an  'employed'  worker  on  'vacation'  with- 
out pay  and  an  unemployed  worker?  A  worker 
on  'vacation'  without  pay  or  a  worker  'between 
jobs'  is  unemployed  no  matter  what  excuse  the 
Census  Bureau  uses  to  cover  up  the  facts.  What 
we  want  to  know  is  how  many  of  the  7.3  million 
workers  on  vacation,  with  or  without  pay,  are 
unemployed?  This  known  fact  would  certainly 
increase  the  total  unemployment  figure  consider- 
ably. 

In  spite  of  enthusiasm  over  the  reports  of  a 
decline  in  unemployment,  there  is  really  very 
little  to  shout  about.  The  average  factory  work 
week  at  mid-September  rose  by  only  0.2  hours, 
hardly  enough  to  pay  for  even  the  increase  in 
prices  and  taxes.  While  it  has  been  reported  that 
the  percentage  of  all  'hard  goods'  workers  who 
were  out  of  work  declined  from  12  per  cent  to  9.5 
per  cent  in  September,  over-all  unemployment 
dropped  only  to  7.2  per  cent  in  mid-September 
from  7.6  per  cent  a  month  earlier.  This  is  still 
well  above  the  like  period  last  year,  when  un- 
employment was  at  the  rate  of  4.5  per  cent  of  the 
total  labor  force.  And  we  might  point  out  that  a 
small  increase  in  the  employment  of  durable 
goods  will  be  short  lived  once  the  capacity  of  the 
industries  in  this  category  is  stepped  up  for  a  few 
months. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  duration  of  unemploy- 
ment among  the  jobless  is  far  more  severe  now 
than  during  any  postwar  'recession.'  According  to 
the  September  1958  issue  of  Economic  Trends  and 
Outlook,  published  by  the  AFL-CIO,  it  is  estimated 
that  well  over  one-third  of  the  unemployed  have 
been  seeking  work  for  15  weeks  or  longer  up  to 
the  period  of  August  1958,  compared  to  26.4 
per  cent  during  a  like  period  in  1954  and  23.4 
per  cent  in  1949.  An  analysis  of  the  unemploy- 
ment problem  by  the   Federal   Reserve  Bank  of 


New  York  makes  the  information  taken  from  the 
AFL-CIO  bulletin  conservative  in  comparison. 
The  bank  points  out  that  in  spite  of  the  drop  in 
the  jobless  figures,  the  number  of  workers  who 
have  been  unemployed  for  six  months  or  more 
continues  to  rise.  It  adds  that  in  August  of  this 
year  the  number  of  jobless  for  six  months  or  more 
has  about  doubled  the  highest  level  reached  in  the 
1949  and  1954  'recessions.'  This  trend  is  far 
more  significant  than  the  mere  manipulation  of 
figures  for  the  psychological  reason  of  instilling 
confidence  in  an  absolete  and  decadent  social  and 
economic  system.  As  these  reports  bring  out,  the 
trend  is  toward  a  longer  duration  of  unemploy- 
ment for  the  jobless  and  an  increase  in  the  number 
of  unemployed  with  each  oscillation  or  'recession.' 

Most   Important  Trend 

There  is  one  important  trend  that  does  not 
support  any  of  the  predictions  which  claim  a  re- 
versal in  the  decline  of  employment  and  increased 
unemployment.  This  trend  is  the  increased  pro- 
ductivity per  man-hour.  Output  in  factories 
throughout  the  United  States  has  increased  more 
than  one-third  in  the  past  decade,  yet  there  are 
fewer  production  workers  in  the  nation  than  there 
were  ten  years  ago.  According  to  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  manufacturing  index  (1947-49 
equals  100)  on  output  and  the  workers  totals  as 
compiled  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  the 
following  information  verifies  an  irreversible 
trend : 

1948  Latest  Change 

Output  103  139    +35  per  cent 

Workers  12,700,000    11,900,000    —  6  per  cent 

The  facts  show  that  production,  or  the  produc- 
tivity per  man-hour,  has  pulled  farther  ahead  with 
each  new  rise  in  industrial  activity.  Even  with  an 
increase  in  the  productive  capacity  of  many  key 
industries  in  recent  months,  the  increase  in  pro- 
duction of  goods  with  fewer  and  fewer  workers 
continues  at  a  rapid  rate.  As  examples:  the  num- 
ber of  employees  laid  off  in  the  steel  industry  has 
risen  from  212,000  in  February  to  260,000  in 
August  1958,  yet  production  rose  from  54.6  per 
cent  of  capacity  to  63.6  per  cent;  the  automotive 
industry  is  going  into  volume  production  with 
fewer  workers — Ford  will  roll  into  full  production 
with  106,000  workers  as  compared  with  last  year's 
140,000,  a  drop  of  25  per  cent  (the  same  thing  is 
happening  at  General  Motors  and  Chrysler) ;  rail- 
road employment  dipped  from  985,000  in  1957  to 
626,000  in  May  1958;  and  chemicals  dropped 
from  845,000  in  1957  to  812,000  in  August  1958 
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(industrial  leader  Du  Pont  recently  laid  off  200 
engineers  and  semi-technical  employees  in  its  cen- 
tral engineering  department).  The  ever  increasing 
productivity  per  man-hour  is  an  irreversible  and 
unidirectional  trend. 

Although  there  are  no  official  figures  to  shov 
precisely  how  much  the  productivity  has  increased 
in  the  factories  of  the  nation,  a  government  official 
calculates  that  productivity  per  man-hour  ha>  in- 
creased around  5  to  6  per  cent  between  mid-1957 
and  mid-1958.  The  latest  official  figure-  on  pro- 
ductivity of  factory  production  workers  go  only 
through  1953,  and  they  show  an  average  annual 
increase  between  1947  and  1953  of  about  3.5  per 
cent.  Some  sources  report  that  manufacturing 
productivity  per  man-hour  will  probably  rise  to  as 
high  as  7  per  cent  for  this  year,  doubling  the  rate 
between  1947  and  1953.  This  trend  points  toward 
the  ever  declining  rate  in  the  use  of  manpower 
and  a  greater  use  of  inanimate  energy. 

The   Chief    Reason 

\\  hat  is  ilif  chief  reason  for  the  rapid  rate  ol 
increase  in  the  productivity  per  man-hour  and  the 
ever  declining  rate  in  the  need  for  manpower  in 
the  production  of  goods.  Since  World  War  II 
there  has  been  more  installation  of  new  plant-  and 
equipment  than  for  any  other  comparable  period 


in  the  history  of  the  Lnited  States.  In  the  past 
three  years  alone  industry  has  spent  about  $100 
billion  for  new  plant  and  equipment.  In  order  to 
reduce  labor  costs  and  other  costs,  industry  has 
been  forced  to  place  emphasis  on  automation  and 
increased  efficiency.  The  greater  use  of  automa- 
ticity  has  resulted  in  an  increased  displacement  of 
workers.  And  new  methods,  new  processes,  more 
research,  as  well  as  new  tools,  have  given  an  added 
boost  in  productivity.  For  instance,  the  number  of 
man-hours  needed  to  produce  a  ton  of  steel  has 
decreased  from  about  16  in  1941  to  about  12 
today.  As  another  example.  L.  S.  Steel's  auto- 
matic, seamless-pipe  plant,  located  at  Lorain,  Ohio, 
produces  four  times  as  much  pipe  as  an  older 
plant  of  the  same  size  but  with  only  about  half 
the  manpower.  The  decline  in  production  workers 
and  the  sharp  increase  in  production  is  not  con- 
fined to  a  few  industries.  Production  of  all  dur- 
able goods  i>  now  about  38  per  cent  greater  than 
it  was  10  years  ago,  yel  the  factory  workers  in 
this  category  have  declined  376.000  since  1948. 
W  hile  all  non-durable  goods  have  increased  their 
production  about  31  per  cent  greater  than  a  decade 
ago,  the  number  of  production  workers  in  this  cate- 
gory has  dropped  1  13,000  as  compared  with  ten 
years  ago.  Production  in  transportation  equip- 
ment has  jumped  80  per  cent  in  the  past  10  years. 


-Courtesy  of  AFL-CIO   Economic  Trends  and  Outlook 
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Workers  in  the  mining  and  durable  goods 
manufacturing  industries  have  been  hardest 
hit  by  the  recession.  Unemployment  rates  in 
construction  and  railroads  are  also  well 
above  the  average.  While  the  unemploy- 
ment rates  are  lower  in  other  industries,  in 
each  case  unemployment  is  above  the  rates 
of  last  year. 
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And  production  in  chemicals  has  also  soared  80 
per  cent  over  the  same  period  with  a  decline  in 
the  total  number  of  workers. 

But  in  spite  of  the  huge  expenditures  in  the 
United  States  for  new  plant  and  equipment,  less 
than  one-third  of  all  our  industrial  plant  and 
equipment  is  really  modern.  A  new  survey  just 
recently  completed  by  the  McGraw-Hill's  Depart- 
ment of  Economics  reports  that  50  per  cent  of  our 
present  capacity  was  installed  before  or  during 
World  War  II.  The  following  facts  of  this  survey 
are  most  significant  in  their  implications:  more 
than  65  per  cent  of  the  present  capacity  was  in- 
stalled before  the  Korean  War;  over  65  per  cent 
of  the  freight  cars  on  our  railroads  are  more  than 
ten  years  old;  less  than  half  of  the  capacity  to 
process  chemicals,  rubber  or  petroleum  is  new 
since  1950;  and  nearly  two-thirds  of  our  metal- 


OUTPUT  and  JOBS 

A  recent  Christian  Science  Monitor  dis- 
patch quoted  a  steel  industry  executive  as 
saying  that  higher  production  in  the  industry 
won't  mean  more  jobs  for  steelworkers. 

The  same  dispach  described  a  new  auto- 
matic seamless  pipe-mill  of  U.  S.  Steel  at 
Lorain,  Ohio,  which  "produces  four  times  as 
much  as  an  older  mill  of  the  same  type — 
and  with  scarcely  half  the  personnel." 

Developments  of  this  kind  give  emphasis 
to  the  Steelworkers'  recently  enunciated  col- 
lective bargaining  program  for  1959.  Output 
per  man-hour  is  zooming  and  unless  increased 
productivity  brings  higher  wages,  shorter 
hours  and  other  gains,  serious  joblessness 
will  remain  at  the  core  of  American  industry. 

The  Steelworkers  Union  has  verified  the 
situation  with  its  own  unemployment  survey. 
This  survey  showed  that  between  October 
1956  and  February  1958,  employment  in  the 
industry  dropped  212,000  while  the  job  loss 
in  basic  steel  alone  was  114,000. 

In  the  last  week  of  this  past  February, 
steel  production  totalled  1.475  million  tons, 
or  54.6  percent  of  capacity.  In  the  last  week 
of  August,  production  was  up  to  1.7  million 
tons,  or  63.5  per  cent  of  capacity.  During 
this  same  period,  employment  in  basic  steel 
dropped  by  another  10,000  jobs  despite  the 
16.3  per  cent  production  rise. 


working  equipment  was  installed  over  ten  years 
ago.  The  survey  brings  out  that  the  latest  machine 
tools  are  about  40  per  cent  more  productive  than 
the  1948  models;  a  combination  of  new  freight 
cars  and  modern  freight  yard  equipment  can  re- 
duce operating  cost  up  to  50  per  cent;  new  pro- 
duction techniques  will  soon  make  today's  plants 
obsolete;  and  new  instruments  that  automatically 
direct  the  flow  a  chemical  (or  other  raw  mate- 
rial) process  can  often  reduce  costs  enough  to  pay 
back  the  cost  of  the  instruments  in  one  year.  The 
report  concludes  that  it  will  take  a  total  of  $135 
billion  by  1963  for  American  industry  to  replace 
the  obsolete  plant  and  equipment,  and  to  keep 
itself  modernized. 


A  Technological    Problem 

This  survey  of  the  obsolescence  in  American 
industry  offers  what  it  considers  a  solution  to  the 
present  economic  dilemma  of  continued  expansion 
by  a  huge  expenditure  for  new  plant  and  equip- 
ment. But  what  are  the  implications  behind  such 
a  proposal?  Already  with  the  present  obsolete 
plant  and  equipment  the  industry  of  the  nation 
has  saturated  the  market  with  goods  and  services 
while  operating  far  below  its  productive  capacity. 
What  would  happen  to  the  Price  System,  and 
where  would  the  promoters  of  a  scarcity  economy 
pile,  store,  dump,  and  give  away  the  plethora  of 
goods  and  services  produced  by  this  increased 
efficiency  and  greater  technological  capacity? 
Even  with  the  present  plant  and  equipment  there 
has  been  a  steady  decline  in  the  number  of  pro- 
duction workers  and  an  ever  increasing  jump  in 
the  productivity  per  man-hour.  What  do  you  think 
would  happen  by  stepping  up  the  efficiency  of 
our  technological  equipment  to  its  highest  pos- 
sible level?  There  would  hardly  be  any  need  for 
manpower  in  the  production  and  the  distribution 
of  goods  and  services.  As  we  have  stated  and 
pointed  out  in  this  article,  as  we  install  more  effici- 
ent technology  we  reduce  the  man-hours  of  human 
labor  and  at  the  same  time  we  increase  the  pro- 
ductivity. We  repeat — this  is  a  irreversible  and 
unidirectional  trend.  This  means  that  as  industry 
installs  more  automatic  machinery  and  factories, 
there  will  be  a  rapid  increase  in  disemployment 
or  the  displacement  of  workers.  As  man-hours  are 
reduced  to  a  bare  minimum,  where  will  the  dis- 
placed workers  receive  the  wherewithal  to  buy 
what  our  technology  can  produce?    It  is  obvious 
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from  the  facts  presented  here  that  this  nation  and 
the  North  American  Continent  can  only  cope  with 
our  present  and  future  technological  advancement 
by  installing  a  new  method  of  distributing  our 
technological    abundance.     The    Price    System 


IS 


obsolete — let's  face  it.  If  you  have  any  intelli- 
gence, study  Technocracy's  scientific  design  for 
the  solution  of  our  present  technological  problem 
before  the  pressure  of  events  force  you  into  some 
kind  of  desperate,  impulsive  action.   That  figures. 


THE    TECHNATE    OR    ELSE 


THE  total  population  of  all  countries  and  areas 
in  North  America  and  contiguous  Continental 
areas — from  those  above  the  Equator  to  the 
Arctic  Ocean,  and  from  the  International  Date  Line 
over  to  Bermuda  and  Greeland — has  now  official- 
ly reached  270  million,  according  to  July  1,  1957, 
estimates  just  published. 

This  compares  with  the  195,403,000  popula- 
tion in  the  same  Continental  areas  just  twenty 
years  before,  as  shown  in  Appendix  Table  1  ol 
the  Technocracy  Study  Course  book,  and  253,288,- 
000  (corrected  figure)  for  mid-year  1954  as 
shown  in  The  TECHNOCRAT  for  March  1956, 
page  25. 

The  Technate  area's  population  as  a  whole  is 
increasing  at  a  net  average  of  5,575,000  per  year, 
or  at  a  rate  of  about  2.1%  per  year.  This  is 
exactly  double  the  rate  of  increase  for  the  rest  of 


the  world,  as  a  whole.    Both  trends  cover  the  three 
years  1954-57. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  just  16  years  away 
—1975— a  total  population  of  374,000,000  for 
the  Technate  area,  is  foreseen  by  projections  in 
The  Future  Growth  of  World  Population,  a  United 
Nations  document  published  in  mid-1958. 

The  Price  System's  politics  and  economics  are 
not  even  providing  security  and  a  high  standard 
of  living  for  the  people  in  the  North  American 
Continental  Area  as  it  is,  now,  so  what  would  it  be 
like  with  100,000,000  more!  It  will  be  impossible 
to  maintain  a  high  energy  civilization  and  a  high 
per-capita  consumption  unless  this  Continental 
area  installs  a  new  method  of  operation  which 
lakes  in  account  a  dynamic  equilibrium  of  popu- 
lation  and    resources.     It's   the   Technate   or  else! 


THE    TECHNATE 

OF    AMERICA 

Miil-Year   19  57 

Present 

1,769,000 

Honduras 

Population 

Countries 

509,000 

Martinique  &  Guadeloupe 

165,000 

Alaska* 

31,426,000 

Mexico 

42,000 

Bermuda 

190,000 

Netherlands  West  Indies 

515,000 

British  Guiana 

1,331,000 

Nicaragua 

84,000 

British  Honduras 

11,500 

Pacific  Islands   (Misc.) 

16,589,000 

Canada 

960,000 

Panama 

13,227,000 

Colombia 

39,000 

Panama  Canal  Zone* 

1,035,000 

Costa  Rica 

2,272,000 

Puerto  Rico* 

6,410,000 

Cuba 

5,000 

St.  Pierre  &  Miquelon 

2,698,000 

Dominican  Republic 

120,000 

Samoan  Islands 

2,350,000 

El  Salvador 

232,000 

Surinam  (Dutch  Guiana) 

30,000 

French  Guiana 

171,229,000 

United  States 

1,500 

Galapagos  Islands 

6,134,000 

Venezuela 

27,000 

Greenland 

24,000 

Virgin  Islands* 

3,430,000 
3,384,000 

(.111  tf*m  a  1  a 

\J  U.  d  IC 1 1 1  a  I  d 

Haiti 

270,013,000 

Technate  Total 

554,000 

Hawaii* 

2,790,000,000 

World  Total 

Source:  Population 

and  Vital  Statistics  Report,  July  1,  1957 

*   U.   S.   armed   forces 

stationed  in   these  areas  not  included  ;   ac- 

(Series A,  Vol.  X,  No. 

3.    United  Nations,  1958.  New  York). 

counted   for  in   pop 

tuation  of  United  States. 
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Science  in  the   News 

New   Communications   System    Eliminates    Duplication 


The  Republic  Steel  Corporation  has  installed 
a  new  order-processing  equipment  which  makes  it 
possible  for  a  detailed  and  complete  mill  order 
form  to  be  placed  in  the  mill  the  day  it  is  received 
at  a  district  sales  office  anywhere  in  the  nation. 
Previously,  it  frequently  took  a  week  to  get  the 
order  into  scheduling  at  a  mill. 

The  new  system  has  involved  a  considerable 
updating  of  the  company's  Teletype  network. 
Added  to  the  original  Teletype  communications, 
which  was  expanded  and  made  to  provide  auto- 
matic switching,  were  Teletype  machines  with 
special  keyboards  to  allow  the  duplication  of  the 
mill  order  form,  shipping  schedules,  shipping 
notices,  control  records,  and  invoices.  The  key  to 
the  system  is  the  ability  of  the  machines  both  to 
read   and  to  generate  punched-paper   tape   which 


can  activate  a  battery  of  equipment  from  billers  to 
computers. 

Since  various  types  of  equipment  are  activated 
by  the  paper  tape,  the  new  system  avoids  the  errors 
that  might  creep  in  with  constant  copying  of  order 
information  by  clerks  in  sales,  order  processing, 
scheduling,  shipping,  and  accounts  receivable.  In 
addition,  duplication  of  work  is  avoided.  Need- 
less of  say,  this  system  has  reduced  the  number 
of  employees  formerly  needed  for  this  type  of 
work. 

The  streamlining  provided  by  the  new  system 
has  resulted  in  a  single  new  basic  form  for  sales, 
order,  and  billing  functions.  This  has  replaced  33 
different  forms  in  use  until  a  few  months  ago. 
The  new  communications  center  can  handle  as 
many  as  10,000  orders  from  sales  office  to  mill  in 
one  day. 


This  new  communications  center  can  handle  as  many  as  10,000  orders   from   sales  office  to  mill  in   one  day,  and  eliminates  some 

33     forms  — Photo  Courtesy  of   Republic  Steel   Corp. 
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Automated    Hog    Production 

Automation  in  the  care  and  feeding  of  hogs 
has  been  made  possible  as  a  result  of  research  by 
an  engineer  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture and  two  cooperating  scientists  of  the  Illinois 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station  at  Urbana. 

They  have  devised  facilities  using  both  experi- 
mental and  commercial  equipment,  operated  by 
electronic  controls,  to  automatically  (1)  maintain 
constant  supplies  of  feed  and  water;  (2)  provide 
sanitation  by  periodic  washing  ol  an  exercise  area: 
and  (3)  dispose  of  waste  by  drainage  into  a  septic 
tank. 

Accoring  to  H.  B.  Puckett,  USD  \  engineer, 
the  projecl  was  undertaken  to  determine  die  engi- 
neering requirements  of  a  system  thai  would  have 
the  advantage  of  raising  hogs  in  confinement 
without  the  relatively  high  labor  costs  normally 
involved  in  such  operations. 

The  facilities  developed  ai  I  rbana  represent 
a  step  toward  more  fully  mechanized  hog  produc- 
tion, Mr.  I'uekett  indicated.  He  pointed  out  that 
mechanization  of  field  crop  production  has  in- 
creased by  300  percent  per  man-hour  since  1939. 
while  mechanization  of  livestock  production  has 
increased  only  20  percent. 

•■>,-■      *      * 


Automation    Eliminates    Third-Shift 

By  automating  one  of  two  identical  line-  of 
presses,  the  Cadillac  motor  car  division  <>f  Gen- 
eral  Motors  increased  production  enough  to 
eliminate  need  for  third-shift  operation  of  these 
lines. 

The  decision  to  automate  (lie  one  press  line 
was  prompted  by  the  new  design  of  the  hood. 
Instead  of  the  usual  one  piece  booth  an  inner  hood 
was  added  to  provide  additional  strength  and 
rigidity.  This  meant  two  separate  hood  stampings 
instead  of  one,  or  double  the  production  of  hood 
stampings  in  previous  years.  Cadillac  engineers 
estimated  that  both  lines  would  have  to  be  kept 
running  on  three  shifts  to  keep  pace  with  the  pro- 
duction requirements  if  they  were  manually  load- 
ed, operated  and  unloaded.  By  automating  one 
of  the  lines  and  using  it  just  for  hood  production, 
and  using  the  other  line  for  production  of  the 
other  stampings,  operating  time  could  he  reduced 
to  just  two  shifts. 


These  banks  of  gauges  provide  an  instantaneous  check 
of  parts  moving  through  assembly  line  at  Ford  Motor's  new, 
automated  engine  plant  which  turns  out  4,000  engines  a  day 
on  a  two-shift  basis. 

— Photo  Courtesy  of  Ford  Motor  Co. 


i  nrrently,  the  blanks  are  being  hand  fed  into 
die  first  pre--.  If  manual  loading  should  slow 
down  the  line,  an  automatic  loader  will  be  added 
to  make  the  line  compleleh    automatic. 


Control    System    Reduces   Costs 

\  new  Bendix  numerical  control  system  for 
automatically  controlling  machine  tools  provides  a 
precise,  versatile  method  for  tool  cutting  functions 
in  three  dimensions.  It  controls  the  production 
"I  machined  parts  from  design  drawing  reference 
information. 

It  is  claimed  that  production  lead  time  savings 
up  to  75  percent  can  be  achieved  with  this  system 
since  no  templates,  cams  or  models  are  required 
and  fixturing  can  be  greatly  simplified. 

Tooling  cost  savings  are  reported  to  be  high 
as  80  percent  and  machining  costs  are  also  reduced 
by  at  least  50  percent  because  tape  controlled 
machines  can  operate  at  maximum  speeds  and 
feeds  during  all  parts  of  a  cycle. 
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The  FUTILITY  of  IMPERIALISM 


Since  the  end  of  World  War  II,  colonialism  and  imperialism  have  declined  as  a 
world  pattern.  The  empires  of  the  British,  French  and  the  Dutch  have  disinte- 
grated into  mere  remnants  of  their  past  power  and  glory. 


THERE  are  many  theories  concerning  the  rise 
of  imperialism.  These  range  from  the  eco- 
nomic interpretation  to  a  complete  denial  that 
any  economic  system  can  be  the  cause  of  imperial- 
ism. No  matter  what  the  cause  may  be,  we  can 
leave  the  'hairsplitting'  to  the  dialectics  of  the 
casuists  and  the  semantic  perfectionists.  But 
the  fact  remains  that  the  world  for  centuries  has 
been  engulfed  in  conflicts  that  have  had  their  basis 
in  territorial  gain  and  economic  expansion.  We 
shall  herein  refer  to  such  exploits  as  'imperialism' 
for  lack  of  a  more  suitable  term. 

Beginning   of   Imperialism 

According  to  historians,  imperialism  had  its 
'beginning'  in  the  ancient  civilizations  of  the  Near 
Orient.  During  the  period  of  its  empire,  which 
lasted  from  1580  to  1090  B.C.,  the  Egyptians  pur- 
sued an  aggressive  policy  of  territorial  expansion 
and  conquest.  As  is  the  case  under  a  policy  of 
imperialism,  the  Egyptian  Empire  had  created  a 
vast  military  machine  to  'expel  the  invader'  and  to 
carry  out  its  lust  for  more  territory.  Besides 
being  a  valuable  adjunct  to  those  in  power,  the 
existence  of  a  large  military  force  could  be  justi- 
fied on  the  grounds  that  there  were  fears,  either 
real  or  imaginary,  of  new  invasions  from  western 
Asia.  While  the  Egyptians  succeeded  for  a  time 
in  annihilating  the  opposition  and  extending  their 
vast  domain,  for  various  reasons  the  empire  was 
sapped  of  its  strength  beyond  any  hope  of  re- 
covery. 

The  Assyrian  civilization  became  a  nation 
dominated  by  a  large  standing  army  which  greatly 
exceeded  in  size  at  the  time  any  other  nation  in 
the  Near  Orient.  Their  imperial  ambitions  re- 
sulted in  conquering  more  and  more  territory,  in 
the  course  of  which  they  committed  numerous  acts 


of  atrocity  and  inflicted  unspeakable  cruelties 
against  soldiers  captured  in  battle  and  against  non- 
combatants.  New  techniques  and  improved  arma- 
ments of  fighting  gave  the  Assyrian  soldiers  un- 
paralleled advantages.  Once  it  gained  the  upper 
hand  over  a  number  of  other  areas,  the  Assyrian 
civilization  became  obsessed  with  the  idea  that  it 
was  destined  to  rule  the  world.  The  frequent  mili- 
tary campaigns  depleted  the  energies  and  re- 
sources of  the  nation.  And  nation  after  nation 
took  vengeance  against  her  and  finally  brought 
about  Assyria's  downfall.  Once  again  the  im- 
perialistic expansion  of  a  civilization  through 
military  strength  proved  to  be  a  mockery  in  the 
end. 

The  ancient  Persian  civilization  also  developed 
an  ambition  for  nothing  less  than  world  dominion. 
Because  of  their  limited  area  of  fertile  land  and 
the  lack  of  other  resources,  the  Persians  embarked 
upon  a  program  of  territorial  conquest  to  dominate 
the  richer  bordering  countries.  They  were  suc- 
cessful in  controlling  a  whole  empire  which  in- 
cluded the  Fertile  Crescent.  But  like  so  many  na- 
tions both  before  and  since,  the  Persians  devoted 
too  much  energy  to  military  and  territorial  con- 
quest and  not  enough  to  their  internal  development. 
Slowly  the  Persian  empire  sank  into  stagnation 
and  decay. 

Almost  the  same  thing  could  be  written  about 
Athenian  imperialism  as  about  the  rest  of  the 
ancient  empires.  In  some  aspects  Athens'  short- 
lived history  has  certain  parallels  with  present  day 
affairs.  In  its  war  with  Persia,  Athens  joined  with 
a  number  of  Greek  states  in  the  formation  of  an 
offensive  and  defensive  alliance  known  as  the 
Delian  League  (a  sort  of  NATO  or  a  policy  of 
'collective  security').  After  peace  with  the  Per- 
sians, Athens  transformed  the  League  into  a  naval 
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empire  to  further  its  own  interests.  When  Athens 
tried  to  reduce  the  other  members  to  a  subordina- 
ting role,  such  highanded  methods  aroused  the 
suspicions  of  the  Spartans.  The  war  that  followed 
resulted  in  a  tragedy  for  the  Athenian  civilization. 
Although  Athens  was  looked  upon  by  the  historians 
as  being  progressive  and  democratic,  in  the  wake 
of  military  losses  during  the  Peloponnesian  war 
Athens  became  corrupt,  morally  degraded  and 
brutal,  even  slaughtering  whole  populations,  and 
enslaving  women  and  children  for  no  other  crime 
than  refusing  to  abandon  neutrality.  Athens  is  a 
classic  example  of  the  fact  that  a  'democratic' 
form  of  government  can  be  just  as  ruthless  and 
as  imperialistic  as  any  other  kind  of  government. 

The  origins  of  Roman  imperialism  were  simi- 
lar in  many  ways  to  the  already  mentioned  civili- 
zations. Being  an  agrarian  economy  with  a  rapid 
growing  population,  Rome's  need  for  outlets  into 
new  territory  became  urgent.  The  repeated  acqui- 
sition of  new  lands  made  it  possible  to  absorb 
the  increasing  population  and  confirm  the  agrarian 
character  of  the  Roman  nation.  Alter  conquering 
and  annexing  the  whole  of  Italy,  the  Romans  be- 
gan their  imperialistic  expansion  on  a  much 
larger  scale.  Before  the  end  of  the  second  century 
B.C.,  most  of  the  Mediterranean  area  had  been 
brought  under  Roman  domination,  for  more  than 
two  centuries  after  its  establishment,  the  Roman 
Republic  was  preoccupied  by  constant  warfare. 
The  Roman  Empire  looked  upon  any  change  to 
the  status  quo  as  a  threat  to  its  power  and  security. 
But  the  constant  conquest  of  land  and  the  enormous 
expenditures  for  military  battles  finally  enslaved 
the  nation  in  poverty  and  prevented  very  little 
technical  or  constructive  growth.  They  did  try  in 
their  way,  but  lacked  effective  communication 
liaison,  also  technology.  The  effects  of  the  wars 
along  with  internal  problems  brought  social  and 
economic  pressures  which  changed  the  country 
from  a  republic  of  yeoman  farmers  into  a  nation 
composed  in  large  part  of  parasites  and  slaves,  and 
a  small  class  that  indulged  in  crude  and  ostenta- 
tious living.  The  decline  and  the  downfall  of 
Rome  became  inevitable  under  the  pressure  of 
internal  and  external  events. 


Transition   in    Imperialism 

From  the  territorial  conquest  of  the  ancient 
civilizations  of  the  Near  Orient  there  came  a 
transition  in  imperialism  which   received   its  im- 


petus from  the  commercial  'revolution.'  With 
increasing  geographical  knowledge  and  the  de- 
velopment of  scientific  devices  such  as  the  compass 
and  the  astrolabe,  the  mariners  developed  the 
courage  to  venture  upon  the  high  seas.  The  voy- 
ages overseas  led  to  the  discovery  of  precious 
metals,  textiles,  land,  food  products  and  luxury 
items.  They  began  in  earnest  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury and  opened  the  way  to  the  establishment 
of  vast  colonial  empires  by  the  Spanish,  Portu- 
guese, French,  British,  and  Dutch.  The  expansion 
of  commerce  into  world  wide  enterprises  gave 
rise  to  a  struggle  among  the  great  or  once  great 
powers  to  control  the  maritime  trade  routes.  The 
theory  that  underlaid  this  imperialism  was  the  idea 
that  colonies  existed  for  the  benefit  of  the  con- 
quering state,  to  be  exploited  and  owned  by  the 
mother  country.  Their  inhabitants  were  looked 
upon  and  treated  a*  little  better  than  slaves.  This 
was  the  period  when  there  was  a  furious  scramble 
In  thf  various  maritime  powers  for  colonies,  ex- 
pansion of  trading  companies,  and  ways  to  control 
the  economic  activities  of  nations  and  people. 

After  Leopold  II,  king  of  the  Belgians,  took 
over  possession  of  the  rich  Congo  River  area  in 
Central  Africa  (ten  times  the  size  of  Belgium),  the 
scramble  lor  \lrican  territory  began  in  earnest. 
(Leopold  held  this  area  as  his  own  personal  do- 
main from  1876  until  1908,  when  he  sold  it  for 
a  stiff  indemnity  to  the  Belgian  government.) 
Great  Britain  and  France  took  a  deep  interest 
in  the  dismemberment  of  the  Dark  Continent.  The 
former  established  a  protectorate  over  Egypt  in 
1882,  and  subsequently  took  possession  of  the 
Egyptian  Sudan,  Rhodesia,  Uganda,  and  British 
East  Africa  as  colonies.  After  a  three-year  war 
the  British  conquered  the  Boer  republics  which 
were  united  with  the  Cape  Colony  and  Natal 
to  form  the  dominion  of  South  Africa.  Designs 
on  Africa  by  the  French  started  in  1830  with 
the  establisment  of  control  over  a  number  of  Al- 
gerian ports.  Following  this,  the  French  annexed 
the  remainder  of  Algeria.  France's  full  scale 
operation  to  carve  out  an  empire  in  Africa  began 
in  1881,  when  it  occupied  Tunis  and  then  grad- 
ually took  over  possession  of  the  Sahara,  the 
French  Congo,  French  Guinea,  Senegal,  and 
Dahomey.  Germany  and  Italy  later  entered  the 
imperialistic  scramble  for  African  territory,  but 
by  1905  nearly  all  of  the  richest  areas  of  Africa 
had  been  taken  by  the  Belgians,  the  British,  and 
the  French. 
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Long  before  the  dismemberment  of  the  conti- 
nent of  Africa,  a  number  of  European  nations  had 
engaged  in  land-grabbing  exploits  in  the  Orient. 
As  early  as  1582,  the  Russians  had  crossed  the 
Ural  mountains,  and  in  less  than  a  century  they 
had  reached  the  Pacific.  After  the  British  were 
successful  in  eliminating  the  French  as  rivals  for 
the  possession  of  India,  the  British  began  the 
"white  man's  burden'  of  converting  India  into  a 
possession  of  the  crown  in  1858.  At  the  end  of 
the  Opium  War,  Great  Britain  forced  the  Chinese 
to  cede  the  Island  of  Hong  Kong.  A  few  years 
later  the  French  set  up  a  protectorate  over  Indo- 
China.  But  it  was  not  until  1880  that  the  major 
powers  of  the  world  began  to  carve  all  of  Asia 
into  colonies  and  spheres  of  influence.  It  was 
taken  for  granted  in  European  diplomatic  and 
financial  circles  that  China  would  be  divided 
among  France,  Great  Britain,  Germany,  Japan, 
and  Russia.  At  about  this  time  the  United  States 
became  interested  in  gaining  a  foothold  in  China 
by  proclaiming  an  Open  Door  policy.  Although 
this  policy  was  accepted  'in  principle'  by  the  gov- 
ernments concerned,  it  was  the  Boxer  Rebellion 
by  the  Chinese  that  let  the  imperialistic  nations 
know  in  no  uncertain  terms  that  the  Chinese  were 
not  going  to  let  any  foreign  interests  rule  and  ex- 
ploit them  without  a  fight.  It  finally  took  the 
expeditionary  forces  of  British,  Russians,  Japa- 
nese, French,  Germans,  and  the  Americans  to 
suppress  the  rebellion.  One  of  the  most  important 
factors  which  led  to  a  temporary  decline  in  im- 
perialistic designs  on  China  was  the  cutthroat 
rivalry  that  existed  among  the  despoilers  them- 
selves. 


United    States  —  a    Late   Comer 

While  the  United  States  has  been  a  late  comer 
into  the  picture  of  imperialistic  expansion,  it  has 
not  been  without  blemish  in  this  field  of  endeavor. 
This  country  had  the  unique  experience  of  throw- 
ing off  the  imperial  yoke,  but  as  it  grew  and 
expanded  it  showed  unmistakable  signs  of  flexing 
its  own  imperial  brawn.  The  overland  expansion 
of  the  United  States,  especially  that  associated 
with  the  Mexican  War  and  the  acquisition  of 
Texas,  followed  the  pattern  of  imperialistic  con- 
quest. After  the  Civil  War  the  United  States 
inaugurated  a  policy  of  overseas  expansion  which 
reached  a  high  point  when  this  country  defeated 
Spain  in  the  war  of  1898.    The  Spanish-American 


Vv  ar  resulted  in  Spain  ceding  the  Philippines  to 
the  United  States,  and  also  provided  the  political 
and  financial  interests  of  this  country  with  the 
opportunity  to  move  in  and  exploit  the  islands  in 
the  Carribean  and  Central  America.  For  example, 
the  United  Fruit  Company  became  "a  state  within 
a  state"  in  Central  America.  The  sugar  interests 
were  instrumental  in  determining  this  country's 
policy  in  Cuba,  Puerto  Rico,  Hawaii,  and  to  some 
extent  in  the  Philippines.  Because  the  backward 
or  virgin  areas  provided  investment  possibilities 
for  pecuniary  gain,  the  financial  interests  in  the 
United  States  would  follow  the  policy  of  economic 
penetration  which  in  return  would  be  followed  by 
requests  to  the  foreign  offices  of  the  United  States 
for  military  intervention  and  the  political  sub- 
jugation of  such  areas.  Dollar  diplomacy,  Yankee 
imperialism  or  financial  imperialism,  whichever 
term  you  might  prefer,  became  a  very  successful 
and  profitable  venture  in  the  Carribean,  in  Latin 
American  and  in  many  other  parts  of  the  world. 
American  capital  became,  and  still  is,  heavily  in- 
volved in  the  ownership  and  control  of  foreign 
property  and  their  integration  with  concerns  in 
the  continental  United  States.  For  instance,  most 
of  the  copper  resources  and  the  processes  involved 
in  the  production  of  copper  in  Latin  America  are 
controlled  by  corporations  representing  American 
stockholders.  While  the  leadership  of  the  United 
States  accuses  the  Soviet  Union  of  being  imperial- 
istic, this  country  continues  to  follow  imperialistic 
policies  in  many  parts  of  the  world. 

Because  of  the  extravagant  and  wasteful  meth- 
ods of  the  present  economy  of  private  or  free 
enterprise,  the  mineral  and  energy  resources  of  the 
United  States  have  been  depleted  to  the  point 
where  the  nation  has  become  an  importer  of  many 
crucial  resources.  Forced  by  the  pressure  of  events, 
the  business  and  financial  interests  of  the  United 
States,  with  the  blessings  of  the  State  Department, 
Congress,  and  the  Armed  Forces,  are  continuing 
this  country's  imperialistic  policies  with  ever 
increasing  vigor  and  intent.  The  remaining  low- 
grade  iron  ore  in  the  United  States  and  the  high 
cost  of  mining  and  processing  this  ore  has  made 
it  necessary  for  the  steel  and  financial  interests  of 
the  United  States  and  Canada  to  develop  the  high- 
grade  iron  ore  of  Labrador  and  Venezuela.  The 
United  States  has  also  become  dependent  on  many 
foreign  countries  for  most  of  its  ferro-alloy  sup- 
plies which  are  necessary  in  the  making  of  steel. 
Through  international  interlocking  connections  the 
metal    industries    and    financial    interests    of    the 
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United  States  have  their  hands  in  almost  every 
phase  of  the  world's  mineral  development  and  pro- 
duction. Outside  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  China, 
the  ownership  of  most  of  the  mineral  reserves  are 
concentrated  in  the  hands  of  a  few  corporations 
and  banking  interests  in  the  United  States.  In  the 
case  of  parts  of  Africa,  American  capital  partici- 
pates with  British  capital  to  control  most  of  the 
mineral  reserves  that  lie  in  the  British  territories. 

Ever  since  the  end  of  World  War  I,  the  oil 
interests  of  the  United  States  have  been  successful 
in  making  headway  into  the  Middle  East,  the 
richest  oil  area  on  earth.  For  many  years  there 
has  been  a  keen  and  ugly  struggle  over  the  oil 
rights  of  the  Middle  East  by  the  imperialistic 
powers  of  the  world.  In  spite  of  the  control  of  this 
area  by  the  British  and  French,  and  the  Dutch 
(Royal  Dutch-Shell)  group,  American  oil  interests 
have  moved  into  the  area  with  such  rapidity  that 
American  oil  companies  now  control  or  own 
nearly  three-fifths  of  Middle  Eastern  oil  reserves. 
The  principle  oil  region  of  the  East  Indies  or  Ear 
East,  generally  referred  to  as  Indonesia,  has  long 
been  under  the  control  of  the  British  and  the 
Dutch.  While  the  entrance  of  American  capital 
into  this  area  was  long  resisted  by  the  older 
colonial  powers,  it  was  gradually  allowed  as  part 
of  the  general  policy.  In  several  parts  of  the 
world  the  Dutch-Shell  interests  have  worked  hand 
in  hand  with  American  concerns,  generally  through 
jointly  owned  subsidiaries  as  in  the  case  of 
Venezuela.  Most  of  the  oil  development  in  Latin 
America  is  undertaken  by  foreign  capital  with 
Venezuela  as  the  major  producing  area.  The  con- 
trol and  the  exploitation  by  the  imperialistic  oil 
and  financial  interests  of  the  United  States  of  the 
world's  oil  reserves,  especially  the  Middle  East, 
is  obvious.  It  is  estimated  that  with  only  about 
6  percent  of  the  world's  population,  the  United 
States  consumes  60  percent  of  all  the  petroleum 
produced  in  the  world,  yet  this  country  has  only 
12  percent  of  the  world's  proved  oil  reserves.  No 
wonder  there  are  suspicions  among  many  people 
and  nations  of  the  world  as  to  why  virtually  all 
of  the  oil,  except  that  in  the  Communist  countries, 
should  be  developed  and  controled  by  the  oil  and 
financial  interests  of  the  Anglo-American  com- 
panies and  their  affiliates. 

We  readily  associate  economic  imperialism 
with  the  aims  of  fascism  before  and  during  World 
War  II.  Our  leadership  never  stated  that  we  were 
fighting  fascism  nor  condemned  the  purpose  be- 


hind fascism.  By  1926  the  fascists  had  established 
in  Italy  what  was  officially  known  as  the  corpor- 
ate state.  Germany  succumbed  to  fascism  some- 
what later  than  Italy.  The  origins  of  nazi  fascism 
in  Germany  go  back  to  1919  when  a  small  group 
founded  the  National  Socialist  German  Workers' 
Party.  But  fascism  in  Germany  did  not  obtain 
any  real  success  until  the  financial  and  industrial 
interests  decided  to  back  and  financially  support 
the  fascists.  \s  had  happened  in  Italy,  a  large 
number  of  industrial  and  property  owners  feared 
what  they  regarded  as  a  growing  danger  of  bol- 
shevism  and  the  great  depression  in  Germany. 
In  January  of  1933,  a  group  of  reactionaries — 
industrialists,  bankers,  and  Junkers — prevailed 
upon  President  von  Hindenburg  to  designate 
Hitler  as  Chancellor.  By  193]  the  fascists  had 
taken  over  absolute  control  of  the  government. 
From  then  on  the  fascists  became  militaristic  and 
imperialistic  in  their  national  and  foreign  policy. 


Purpose    of    Fascism 

What  was  the  puipose  of  fascism?  As  Tech- 
nocracy has  stated  before,  fascism  can  be  defined 
as  the  consolidation  of  all  minor  rackets  into  one 
big  monopoly  or  cartel.  Fascism  was  simply  the 
enthronement  of  a  triumvirate  of  Big  Business, 
political  tyranny,  and  ecclesiasticism  to  maintain 
the  status  </u<>  and  to  prevent  the  dying  of  private 
enterprise  throughout  the  world.  Economically, 
it  was  a  conspiracy  by  a  few  international  and 
interlocking  cartels,  which  represented  the  biggest 
financial  and  industrial  interests  in  the  world,  to 
establish  a  horizontal,  vertical  and  circular  com- 
bination  over  all  of  the  world's  raw  materials;  to 
control  the  rate  of  flow  of  all  resources;  to  deter- 
mine the  rate  of  production;  and  to  market  the 
tinished  materials  at  the  highest  possible  profit. 
The  list  of  collaborators  in  the  attempt  to  establish 
world  fascism  included  many  of  the  largest  cor- 
porations in  the  world.  For  the  purpose  of  sub- 
tantiating  the  extent  of  this  collaboration,  it  is 
reported  that  IG  Farbenindustrie  at  the  outbreak 
of  World  War  II  had  stock  interests  in  613  cor- 
porations, including  173  in  foreign  countries, 
piled  up  enormous  assets,  and  operated  with  vary- 
ing degrees  of  power  in  more  than  2000  cartels. 
World  dominion  under  fascism  would  have  meant 
a  continued  high  standard  of  ostentatious  living 
for  the  elite  and  complete  enslavement  for  the 
nations    and   mass   of   the    people    of   the   world. 
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Fortunately  for  the  world,  the  technology  and  the 
collective  will  of  the  Russians,  along  with  geo- 
graphical and  weather  factors,  made  it  possible 
for  the  Soviet  Union  to  defeat  the  greatest  menace 
ever  known  in  the  modern  world. 

There  was  more  behind  fascism  than  world 
subjugation  by  international  finance.  A  collabora- 
tion and  collusion  existed  between  the  fascists 
and  the  ecclesiastic  hierarchy  of  Roman  Catholic- 
ism. A  holy  crusade  to  restore  the  world  su- 
premacy of  Roman  Catholicism  was  a  major  part 
of  the  fascist  program.  Fascism  got  its  start  in 
Italy  and  Bavaria  Germany,  both  areas  predomi- 
nantly of  the  Roman  Catholic  faith.  The  fascists 
intervened  in  the  Spanish  civil  war  in  1936-39  to 
help  General  Franco's  insurgents  defeat  the  loyal- 
ist government  and  establish  a  fascist  government 
in  Spain.  Since  1939  Spain  has  been,  and  still  is, 
a  corporate  state  under  the  leadership  of  fascist 
Franco  and  the  control  of  Roman  Catholicism. 
Contrary  to  the  information  of  some  sources,  the 
fascist  regimes  of  Italy  and  Germany  were  not  anti- 
catholic  or  against  the  hierarchy.  It  was  the  fascist 
government  under  Mussolini  which  signed  a  treaty 
with  Pius  XI  that  abrogated  the  Law  of  Papal 
Guaranties  and  gave  broad  powers  to  the  Vatican 
in  the  governmental  and  religious  affairs  of  Italy. 
It  was  Hitler  who  advocated  the  abrogation  of  the 
Treaty  of  Westphalia  (1648),  a  peace  treaty 
which  came  at  the  end  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War; 
this  was  a  conflict  between  the  Catholic  and  Pro- 
testant despots  over  territory  and  power  in  which 
the  Holy  Roman  Empire  was  reduced  to  a  mere 
liction.  Thus  the  fascists  had  dedicated  themselves 
to  continue  the  religious  wars  of  the  past  and  to  the 
restoration  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  under  the 
control  of  the  Vatican.  Before  and  during  World 
War  II,  clerical  fascism  was  responsible  for  the 
undermining  of  most  European  countries  by  fifth- 
column  activities.  By  doing  this,  it  was  possible 
for  the  fascist  military  machine  of  Germany  to 
overrun  most  of  Europe  without  much  loss  of 
military  equipment  or  man-power.  The  Munich 
Pact  was  a  sellout  to  fascism  and  cleared  the  way 
for  the  holy  crusade  against  Russian  bolshevism. 
Although  fascism  was  resoundingly  defeated  dur- 
ign  World  War  II,  there  has  been  a  resurgence 
of  support  for  another  holy  crusade.  Considering 
the  fact  that  the  last  holy  war  cost  the  lives  of  at 
least  20,000,000  people  and  $1,384,900,000,000, 
why  should  the  leadership  of  the  United  States 
or  any  other  nation  want  to  pursue  such  a  nega- 
tive and  obsolete  policy  as  a  'cold  war'? 


Since  the  end  of  World  War  II,  colonialism 
and  imperialism  have  declined  as  a  world  pattern. 
The  empires  of  the  British,  French  and  the  Dutch 
have  disintegrated  into  a  mere  remnant  of  their 
past  power  and  glory.  Asia  for  the  Asians  has 
become  almost  a  reality  instead  of  just  a  mere 
slogan.  In  many  parts  of  the  world,  nationalism 
has  emerged  as  the  dominant  force.  Because  na- 
tionalism is  largely  the  reflection  of  a  revolt  of  a 
nation  and  its  people  against  absolute  government 
and  imperialistic  control,  it  is  only  natural  that 
nationalism  has  become  a  popular  revolt  against 
imperialism  and  a  trend  toward  self-determination. 
And  it  is  now  evident  the  Dark  Continent  of  Africa 
will  determine  its  own  future  destiny.  South 
America  has  shown  signs  that  its  people  are  sick 
and  tired  of  living  under  foreign  economic  exploi- 
tation and  under  the  control  of  a  foreign  clerical 
hierarchy.  There  is  every  indication  on  the  inter- 
national scene  that  social  change  is  in  the  direc- 
tion of  area  or  continental  control  and  operation. 
And  the  technological  development  in  all  parts  of 
the  world  has  dealt  a  death  blow  to  any  future 
policy  based  on  colonial  or  imperialistic  control. 

Our    Primary   Concern 

Where  does  that  leave  the  United  States  in  its 
domestic  and  foreign  policy?  Up  to  now,  the 
political,  ecclesiastical,  and  financial  interests  of 
the  United  States  have  been  against  social  change 
and  for  making  the  world  safe  for  exploitation  by 
American  private  enterprise.  While  claiming  to  be 
a  democracy  and  the  product  of  a  revolution  which 
broke  the  yoke  of  an  imperialistic  monarchy,  the 
United  States  has  supported  and  bribed  every 
fascist  and  dictatorial  regime  around  the  globe  in 
an  effort  to  prevent  social  change  and  to  maintain 
an  obsolete  social  and  economic  method  of  oper- 
ation. In  an  attempt  to  take  over  from  the  older 
imperialistic  powers,  the  leadership  of  the  United 
States  has  created  an  untenable  position  and  a 
policy  which  can  sap  the  natural  and  human  re- 
sources of  this  country,  and  bring  total  defeat.  It 
is  time  to  make  an  'agonizing  reappraisal'  of  the 
situation. 

The  United  States  and  the  other  nations  which 
comprise  the  North  American  Continent  still  have 
sufficient  mienral  and  energy  reserves  to  main- 
tain and  operate  a  high-energy  civilization  for  cen- 
turies to  come.  This  continental  area  has  the  tech- 
nological capacity  to  produce  and  to  distribute  an 
abundance  of  goods  and  services  to  every  North 
American.  By  coordinating  and  integrating  the 
resources   and   the   technological   capacity   of   the 
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North  American  Continent  into  a  highly  efficient 
mechanism  it  would  be  possible  to  provide  for 
every  citizen  the  highest  standard  of  living  ever 
known  in  the  world  and  at  the  same  time  consume 
only  a  minimum  of  our  mineral  and  energy  re- 
sources. But  to  do  this,  we  must  install  a  new 
method  of  social  control  and  function;  a  techno- 
logical or  scientific  alignment  of  the  entire  struc- 
ture of  the  Continent.  On  this  Continent  where 
there  has  been  more  technological  advancement 
than  on  any  other  continental  area  in  the  world. 
it  is  only  natural  that  we  take  the  lead  in  the  appli- 
cation of  science  to  the  social  order  and  make 
clear   to   the   rest    of   the    world   that    the    internal 


development  and  the  general  welfare  of  this  Con- 
tinent is  our  primary  concern.  If  this  nation  and 
this  Continent  are  to  survive  as  a  civilization,  we 
must  abandon  the  present  obsolete  policy  of  mak- 
ing the  world  'free'  for  American  private  enter- 
prise and  of  supporting  a  holy  crusade  with  its 
obvious  aftermath.  Instead,  we  must  implement 
a  positive  and  constructive  design  for  the  develop- 
ment and  reconstruction  of  our  own  internal 
position  along  the  technological  lines  first  recog- 
nized and  proposed  by  Technocracy  more  than 
twenty-five  years  ago. 

— Clyde  Wilson 


UNITE  FOR  ABUNDANCE 


WITH  five  and  a  half  million  workers  already 
unemployed  in  this  country,  and  with  a 
goodly  number  of  them  being  members  of  organ- 
ized labor,  union  leaders  are  looking  to  the  future 
with  a  somewhat  baleful  eye.  Automation  and  the 
depression  are  decreasing  the  membership  of  labor 
unions  at  a  rapid  rate  all  over  the  United  Staler 
and  Canada.  While  organized  labor  is  losing  out 
in  its  'battle'  with  the  ever  increasing  installation 
of  technological  automaticity,  union  officials  are 
striving  and  attempting  to  consolidate  for  the  pur- 
pose of  maintaining  a  position  of  strength  which 
will  still  allow  organized  labor  to  operate,  bargain 
collectively,  negotiate,  and  to  pressure  legislative 
bodies  for  the  benefit  of  their  members.  At  the 
same  time,  legislative  investigations  are  being  car- 
ried on  lor  the  purpose  of  weakening  the  labor 
movement  in  the  United  States.  From  all  indica- 
tions, the  squeeze  is  now  on  organized  labor. 

Bargaining    Power   Weakened 

Already  the  United  Auto  Workers'  local  in  the 
Detroit  area  have  lost  as  many  as  50  percent  of 
their  members  because  of  the  irreversible  process 
in  the  advance  of  automation  in  the  automotive 
industry  and  from  technological  saturation  of  the 
market  with  an  ever  decreasing  period  of  time. 
It  goes  without  saying  that,  financially,  the  unions 
have  felt  the  economic  pinch  of  this  shrinking  of 
membership,  and  in  the  future  will  feel  it  even 
more.    The  recent  merger  of  the  American  Federa- 


tion ol  Labor  and  the  Congress  of  Industrial  Or- 
ganization clearly  indicates  that  union  officialdom 
i>  aware  of  the  difficulties  that  lie  before  them. 
The  merger  is  a  step  they  have  deemed  necessary 
to  better  equip  organized  labor  for  the  coming 
struggle  to  survive. 

In  the  Los  \ngeles  area  there  are  thousands 
of  employees  who  are  members  of  the  Retail  Clerks 
Association.  This  organization  is  one  of  the  most 
"progressive"  unions  in  Southern  California,  re- 
sponsible for  giving  to  these  workers  higher  wages 
and  better  working  conditions  under  present 
standards  of  living.  Hut  in  spite  of  its  many 
-llorts,  the  future  presents  it,  as  well  as  all  other 
unions,  with  an  insolvable  problem.  We  have  al- 
ready seen  many  changes  in  department  stores 
and  super-markets  which  have  reduced  the  num- 
ber of  clerks  in  the  selling  and  distribution  of 
goods  and  services  (and  brought  about  an  increase 
in  bankruptcies  of  independent  and  small  busi- 
nesses). A  recent  article  in  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
brings  out  a  most  salient  and  inevitable  trend, 
that  we  will  see  within  the  next  few  years  fully 
automated  shopping  centers,  requiring  a  minimum 
of  human  labor.  But  then  what  happens  to  the 
thousands  of  retail  clerks  when  automation  takes 
over  in  the  market  chains?  The  bargaining  power 
of  any  union  ceases  to  exist  under  these  circum- 
stances. And  as  far  as  we  know,  there  are  no  pro- 
visions made  under  the  Price  System  or  the  present 
mode  of  social  operation  to  meet  this  situation. 
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Another  example  of  this  growing  trend  toward 
greater  efficiency  in  the  operation  of  a  business 
or  industry  is  that  which  has  taken  place  in  the 
railroads  of  the  nation.  The  unions  in  the  railroad 
industry  are  among  the  strongest  of  organized 
labor.  Yet  their  strength  and  membership  has  been 
dwindling  at  a  fast  rate.  While  in  the  past  the 
railroad  industry  employed  a  great  number  of  the 
working  population  and  contributed  to  the  expan- 
sion or  growth  of  the  economy,  the  installation  of 
new  equipment  and  electronic  devices  during  the 
past  few  years  has  increased  productivity  per  man- 
hour  of  the  railroads  to  its  highest  level.  As  a 
result,  the  railroad  industry  has  eliminated  many 
jobs,  and,  in  consequence,  there  are  fewer  em- 
ployees now  working  for  the  railroad  industry  than 
at  any  time  during  th  past  sixty  years. 


Millions   in    Same    Boat 

If  any  industry  is  capable  of  being  fully  auto- 
mated, it  is  the  railroad  industry.  When  visiting 
the  toy  department  of  a  store  during  Christmas 
time,  one  can  observe  that  most  of  the  children  can 
operate  the  electric  toy  trains,  which  run  by  re- 
mote control,  without  danger  of  imminent  disaster 
even  with  their  inexperience.  With  new  electronic 
controls  the  railroads  can  run  their  passenger  and 
freight  trains  with  greater  speed,  safety,  and  effici- 
ency with  a  minimum  need  for  man-power.  Recent- 
ly in  Canada,  the  management  of  the  Canadian 
railroads  successfully  won  out  in  the  'fight'  to 
eliminate  diesel  helpers  on  certain  jobs  in  spite  of 
the  protests  from  labor  unions.  (The  diesel  helper 
corresponds  to  the  fireman  on  the  vanishing  steam 
locomotives).  It  is  just  a  matter  of  time  until  the 
railroad  unions  in  the  United  States  will  be  faced 
with  the  same  problem.  In  fact,  Pierre  Bretey,  in 
addressing  the  Los  Angeles  Society  of  Security 
Analysts,  stated  that  "within  our  life  time  we  will 
see  trains  running  without  firemen  or  engineers." 
Bretey  is  considered  one  of  the  top  experts  on  the 
railroad  industry.  He  went  on  to  say  that  the  rail- 
road industry  will  probably  spend  $1  billion  over 
the  next  ten  years  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  the 
industry.  This  means  just  one  thing — the  need  for 
fewer  and  fewer  workrs  in  the  railroad  industry. 
And  an  inevitable  decline  in  the  membership  and 
the  strength  of  the  railroad  unions. 

Under  a  Price  System,  one  of  the  gravest  social 
problems  resulting  from  lay-offs  in  the  railroad 
industry,  or  any  other  industry,  is  that  of  trying 


to  find  suitable  employment  (or  any  kind  of  a 
job)  for  the  millions  of  workers  past  forty-five 
who  have  been  displaced  by  technological  advance- 
ment. Thousands  of  employees  who  have  been  in 
the  railroad  industry  for  years,  acquiring  its  par- 
ticular skills  and  haven't  any  other  skills  that 
would  equip  them  for  employment  in  other  indus- 
tries, suddenly  find  out  that  they  neither  have  the 
training  nor  are  they  wanted  in  the  society  of 
today.  Millions  of  workers  in  all  industries 
throughout  the  United  States  and  Canada  are  in 
the  same  'boat.' 

The  answer  to  this  technological  problem  will 
not  be  found  within  the  framework  of  the  present 
mode  of  social  operation.  For  one  thing,  the  unions 
must  realize  that  the  wages  that  their  members 
have  'earned',  or  will  receive  in  the  future,  will 
never  equal  the  productivity  of  goods  and  services. 
With  the  rapid  increase  in  the  installation  and  the 
use  of  new  equipment  and  machines,  man-power 
becomes  irrelevant  in  the  amount  of  work  perform- 
ed in  the  production  of  goods  and  services.  The 
steady  decline  in  man-hours  of  human  labor  means 
less  and  less  purchasing  power  in  the  hands  of  the 
American  consumer  and  a  stagnation  of  the  indus- 
trial mechanism.  This  inevitable  situation  will 
force  the  American  people  to  demand  a  new  meth- 
od of  social  control  which  can  cope  with  this 
technological  problem. 

Unite   With   Technocracy 

Our  problem  today  is  not  one  of  unemploy- 
ment or  finding  employment  for  millions  of  Amer- 
icans, but  one  of  distributing  our  technological 
abundance  with  a  minimum  of  man-hours  or  hu- 
man participation.  The  Price  System  is  a  scarcity 
system  which  has  become  obsolete  under  the  im- 
pact of  technology  upon  the  economy.  Commodity 
valuation,  and  labor  values,  cannot  exist  in  an 
economy  where  there  is  an  abundance  of  goods 
and  services.  Therefore,  it  is  now  time  to  unite 
for  the  distribution  of  our  technological  abund- 
ance to  every  North  American. 

Organized  labor,  from  its  inception,  has  filled 
a  need  in  our  society.  Through  its  efforts  the 
worker  has  derived  a  modicum  of  dignity,  ease, 
and  a  larger  share  of  the  goods  and  services  pro- 
duced under  a  scarcity  economy.  But  times  have 
changed  since  the  beginning  of  trade  and  indus- 
trial unions.  Everything  that  organized  labor  has 
worked  and  strived  for  is  now  within  the  grasp  of 
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every  American.  Why  should  organized  labor 
continue  to  bargain  for  'crumbs'  when  it  is  tech- 
nologically possible  for  every  American  consumer 
to  have  abundance  now?  Under  the  avalanche  of 
technological  progress,  the  future  of  organized 
labor  becomes  precarious.  Conditions  today  and 
coming  events  show  that  attainment  by  labor  unions 
has  reached  its  pinnacle  and,  with  the  installation 
of  more  automation,  man-hours  of  human  labor 
will  become  unimportant  in  the  production  and 
distribution  of  goods  and  services.  As  Technocrat  \ 
has  stated,  any  distribution  of  an  abundance, 
based  upon  the  man-hours  of  human  participation 
can  lead  only  to  a  failure  of  the  distributive  me- 
chanism and  industrial  stagnation. 

I  nion  leaders  and  the  rank-and-iile  ol  organ- 


ized labor,  approaching  the  nadir  of  unionism, 
will  do  themselves  a  favor  and  make  a  worthwhile 
and  lasting  contribution  to  this  country  and  the 
.North  American  Continent  by  joining  with  Tech- 
nocracy in  working  for  the  only  solution  to  our 
technological  problem.  Union  labor  is  organized 
and  conditioned  for  concerted  action.  When  it 
realizes,  as  do  the  Technocrats,  that  the  impact  of 
technology  has  made  the  Price  System  obsolete, 
and  with  it  the  puny  objectives  of  organized  labor, 
it  can  use  its  unity  and  organization  to  do  a  job 
that  far  overshadows  all  the  past  hopes  and  goals 
of  its  struggles.  //  can  Unite  with  Technocracy  for 
a  New  America  of  Technological  Abundance  for 
all  Americans,  Now  and  Forever. 

-Lvle  W.  Webb 


There  Ought  to  be  a  Law 


Dear  Senator: 

First,  I  want  to  tell  you  how  glad  I  am 
that  you  got  elected  to  Congress  again,  so  I 
can  still  write  to  you  as  my  Senator.  I  see 
where  they  are  having  a  lot  ol  trouble  trying 
to  get  Negroes  and  Whiles  to  go  to  the  same 
schools  in  the  South.  Up  North,  we  have  some 
schools  where  all  the  pupils  are  White  and 
other  schools  where  they  are  all  Negro.  It's 
not  because  we  try  to  separate  them,  but  in 
some  places  only  White  people  live  and  in 
others  only  Negroes  live.  So  schools  happen 
to  have  the  children  ol  the  people  who  live 
around  them.  My  neighbors  say  they  don't 
want  Negroes  to  move  in  where  they  are  be- 
cause their  places  wouldn't  be  worth  as  much 
afterwards.  And  that  is  what  I  am  mostly- 
writing  this  letter  about. 

This  is  what  I  think  you  should  do.  II 
you  would  pass  a  law  which  would  make  it 
unlawful  for  people  to  sell  their  places  for 
less  than  they  paid  for  them,  then  their  value 
would  stay  the  same,  or  maybe  get  higher  but 
not  lower.    Then  if  Negroes  moved  into  a  lo- 


cality, the  prices  ol  the  places  wouldn't  go 
down  and  nobody  would  be  out  anything. 
I  think  that  would  make  people  less  resentful 
ol  other  race-. 

The  Negroes  are  here  and  they  are  Amer- 
ii  an  citizens  and  we  have  to  try  and  get  along 
with  them  as  I  see  it.  It  is  kind  of  late  to  ship 
them  back  to  Africa.  Besides,  how  would 
we  decide  who  should  go  and  who  should 
-lay?  Some  of  the  so-called  Negroes  are 
more  white  than  black.  Also,  we  can't  ex- 
terminate them  because  we  believe  in  freedom 
and  equal  rights,  even  if  we  did  do  it  to  the 
Indians.  Besides,  there  are  too  many  of  them 
and  a  lot  of  White  people  would  get  hurt. 
Then,  too,  who  would  we  have  for  train  por- 
ter- and  Redcaps? 

I  think  if  you  would  pass  the  law  like  I 
-aid,  people  wouldn't  be  so  excited  about 
having  Negroes  and  part-Negroes  living  in 
their  neighborhoods  and  our  schools  wouldn't 
he  so  segregated;  anyway,  not  up  North. 

Sincerely  yours, 

BEETAL  BRAYNF, 


An  Admiralty  navigational  warning  gave  no- 
tice on  Tuesday  that  about  36,000  square  miles 
around  Christmas  Island  in  the  Pacific  has  been 
declared  dangerous  from  now  until  further  notice 
because  of  the  testing  of  nuclear  weapons.  The 
Admiralty    added    that    early    warning    would    be 


given  if  it  became  necessary  to  extend  the  danger 


area 


The  area  declared  dangerous  is  equivalent  to 
three-quarters  of  the  area  of  England. 

— Manchester  Guardian,  August  21,  1958 
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Economy  Loses  Prop 

Washington,  Sept.  16  (AP) — The  government 
announced  today  it  has  ended  its  billion-dollar 
anti-recession  housing  program  because  funds 
made  available  by  Congress  have  been  exhausted. 

The  federal  National  Mortgage  Association 
said  it  no  longer  will  make  commitments  to  pur- 
chase mortgages  on  low  and  moderate-priced  home> 
under  a  special  assistance  program  enacted  in 
April. 

This  program  is  credited  with  helping  spark 
a  revival  of  home  building  which  was  an  important 
factor  in  the  apparent  early  recovery  from  the 
recession. 

%         ^         % 


Point  of  Inflection 

Washing  (UPI) — More  American  homes  now 
have  television  sets  than  bathtubs. 

This  mass-production  tribute  to  an  industry 
only  12  years  old  was  recently  disclosed  by  the 
latest  edition  of  Television  Factbook. 

The  report  said  the  family  TV  set  also  now 
was  more  commonplace  in  the  home  than  the  tele- 
phone. About  84  percent  of  the  nation's  homes — 
42,400,000  in  all— had  one  or  more  TV  sets. 

In  contrast,  there  are  41,500,000  bathtubs  and 
39,000,000  home  telephones.  The  TV  set  also  has 
surpassed  the  refrigerator  and  washing  machine 
in  units  currently  in  use. 

(As  Technocracy  has  pointed  out,  technological 
advancement  makes  it  possible  for  any  new  indus- 
try to  reach  a  point  of  inflection  or  peak  in  a  short 
time.  A  new  industry  might  stimulate  the  economy 
for  a  while,  but  after  it  reaches  its  peak  or  the 
market  becomes  saturated  with  its  product,  the 
'new'  industry  creates  the  opposite  effect.  This  is 
the  one  fact  that  the  apologists  of  'free  enterprise' 
never  tell  the  public.) 


Asia  for  Asiatics 

Jakarta,  Indonesia,  Oct.  31  (AP) — The  Indo- 
nesian government  said  today  it  will  shortly  put  a 
bill  before  Parliament  to  nationalize  all  Dutch 
enterprises  in  the  island  republic. 


Balanced  Budget? 

New  York,  Sept.  12  (AP) — Like  any  head  of 
the  family  whose  budget  has  been  scuttled  by 
unexpected  cash  outlays  and  income  disappoint- 
ments, Uncle  Sam  is  about  to  seek  new  loans  to 
tide  him  over. 

He  may  have  to  pay  dearly  for  them.  He  must 
try  to  keep  them  from  further  upsetting  the  money 
markets  and  spurring  inflation.  It  will  be  quite  a 
trick  if  he  can  pull  it  off. 

The  big  deal  comes  up  next  month  when  he 
must  raise  several  billion  dollars  in  new  cash. 
Treasury  sources  have  put  the  new  offering  as  low 
as  3  billion  dollars,  but  some  New  York  sources 
estimate  that  the  government  needs  to  meet  the 
rising  Federal  deficit  may  force  it  to  seek  as  much 
as  8  billion  dollars.  There'll  have  to  be  more 
later. 

In  January  the  budget  for  the  fiscal  year  that 
started  July  1  indicated  there  should  be  a  slight 
surplus  next  June  30.  Since  then  estimated  Fed- 
eral spending  has  risen  by  more  than  5  billion 
dollars.  Worse,  the  depression  has  cut  into  expect- 
ed tax  collections  by  $7,500,000,000.  Corporations 
will  pay  $3,500,000,000  less  than  first  thought. 
Individuals  will  pay  $2,500,000,000  less.  And  a 
drop  in  excise  tax  and  other  collections  accounts 
for  the  rest. 

The  resulting  $12,500,000,000  deficit  which 
is  now  foreseen  by  next  June  means  that  the  Fed- 
eral debt  will  rise  to  $283  billion,  record  for  any 
fiscal  year  end. 
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Educated  to  Meet  Reality 

New  York,  Oct.  22 — The  Soviet  Union  has 
graduated  more  than  90,000  engineers  from  its 
universities  this  year,  Pravda  reports. 

This  figure  sets  a  Soviet  record  and  is  an 
increase  over  the  80,000  engineers  reported  grad- 
uated last  year.  This  year's  crop  of  engineer-  is 
apparently  well  over  double  the  corresponding 
United   States   figure,    which   has   been    somewhat 

over  30,000  in  recent  years. 

*     *      * 


Get  Ready  for  Another  Brink 

Rome,  Oct.  14  (AP) — Saudi  Arabia  is  con- 
cluding negotiations  on  a  spectacular  new  oil  deal. 
The  terms  can  jolt  the  international  petroleum 
industry  and  have  a  decided  impact  on  Arab 
politics. 

The  deal  now  is  to  be  placed  before  the  board 
of  Standard  Oil  Company  of  Indiana,  an  inde- 
pendent company.  It  would  strike  a  new  blow  at 
the  50-50  concept  of  oil  profit  sharing  in  the 
Middle  East.  In  addition,  it  would  prescribe  Saudi 
participation  in  operations  and  profits  all  the  was 
to  the  consumer  in  an  "integrated"  company. 

Some  oil  sources  in  the  area  concede  it  is 
probable  \merican  and  British  oil  men  will  not 
long  be  able  to  withstand  the  pressure  for  a  larger 
share  in  participation  and  profits.  (Iran  already 
gets  half  the  profits  as  host  government  and  hall 
the  production  company  profits.  This  became 
known  as  a  75-25  deal.) 

Nationalist-mined  Arabs  in  the  producing 
countries  demand  much  more  of  the  profits,  some 
of  which  they  apparently  hope  to  devote  to  all- 
Arab  schemes  aimed  at  a  greater  degree  of  eco- 
nomic independence  from  the  West. 
*      *      * 

Rome,  Oct.  16  (AP)— Saudi  Arabia's  offer 
of  a  new  sort  of  oil  concession  to  an  American 
company  has  been  rejected,  but  other  firms  are 
reported  interested. 

Standard  Oil  Company  (Indiana)  today  term- 
ed unacceptable  a  deal  which  would  have  set  up  an 
integrated  company  requiring  Saudi  Arabian 
participation  in  operations  and  profits  all  the  way 
to  the  consumer. 

Terms  had  been  offered  the  Standard  (Indi- 
ana) subsidiary  on  a  take-it-or-leave-it  basis.  The 
best  information  is  that  Saudi  Arabia  from  here 
on  in  will  not  lessen  its  demands. 


Result  of  Political  Expediencies 

Muscle  Shoals,  Ala. — Although  the  Tennessee 
\  alley  Authority's  (TVA)  power  system  origin- 
ally was  conceived  as  a  hydro-electric  network, 
it  now  gets  a  startling  75  per  cent  of  its  electricity 
from  steam  plants.  As  recently  as  1950,  some  90 
per  cent  of  the  agency's  power  output  came  from 
hydro  plants  but  these  facilities  (as  originally 
designed)  couldn't  meet  the  stepped-up  demand 
for  power  from  Federal  atomic  installations  at 
Oak  Ridge,  Tenn.,  and  Paducah. 

To  fuel  its  steam  generating  plants  T.V.A. 
now  purchases  over  $80  million  worth  of  coal  a 
year  and  claims  to  be  the  nation's  largest  coal 
buyer.  So  vast  are  its  coal  stockpiles  that  it  uses 
helicopters  and  aerial  photography  to  take 
inventory. 

The  agency  now  is  the  nation's  largest  electric 
power  utility  with  a  generating  capacity  of  10.2 
million  kilowatts,  up  from  the  800.000  kilowatts 
of  existing  capacity  T.V.A.  took  over  when  it  was 
formed  in  1933.  Last  year  51  per  cent  of  the 
agency's    power    went     to     defense     installations. 

mainly  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 

%     ^     % 


Road  to  Depression 

Washington  (AP) — The  government  said  the 
rate  of  increase  in  motor  vehicle  registration  is 
declining  for  the  third  straight  year,  with  the  auto 
industry's  home  state  of  Michigan  showing  the 
smallest  gain. 

Bertram  D.  Tallamy,  federal  highway  adminis- 
trator, predicted  that  registration  at  the  end  of 
this  year  would  total  68,398,000 — an  increase  of 
1.9  percent  over  1957. 

By  comparison,  current  estimates  of  Michigan 
registration  show  an  increase  of  only  one-tenth  of 
1  percent. 

The  Michigan  figure  serves  to  emphasize  the 
effect  of  the  slump  in  sales  of  new  cars — largely 
responsible  for  the  lower  rate  of  increase  in  reg- 
istrations nationally. 

The  'recession'  may  not  have  been  entirely 
responsible,  however,  because  the  rate  has  been 
falling  since  1955.  The  gain  in  that  year  was  a 
record  7.2  percent.  In  1956  it  was  4  percent,  and 
in  1957  it  was  3  percent. 

Tallamy  estimated  56,967,000  passenger  cars 
will  be  registered  for  use  on  U.  S.  highways  by 
the  end  of  the  year.  Trucks  and  buses  will  num- 
ber 11,431,000. 
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This  Issue's   Cover 

This  four-way  stretch  press  is  the  largest  in  the 
world.  It  presses  out  a  unique  wing  section  from  a 
1 2x50-foot  aluminum  plate.  It  literally  stretches  the 
quarter-inch  sheet  more  than  an  inch  in  ten  feet.  This 
method  saves  about  600  pounds  in  a  plane  and  at  the 
same  time  makes  it  stronger.  The  1,200-pound  alumi- 
num sheets  are  kept  under  refrigeration  to  keep  it  soft 
enough  for  this  forming  process. 

— Photo  Courtesy  of  Douglas  Aircraft  Co.,    Inc. 


Author  In  Trouble 
Over  Book 

A  man  who  had  been  a  faithful  stooge 
for  certain  governmental  agencies  which  spe- 
cialized in  fear  and  intimidation  as  a  means 
of  suppressing  the  liberties  of  its  citizens, 
then  wrote  a  book  which  was  critical  of  those 
same  governmental  agencies  which  he  had 
served.  He  had  considerable  trouble  getting 
the  book  published  but  did  finally  succeed  in 
doing  so.  Government  officials  became  very 
provoked  at  him.  He  was  smeared  and  called 
all  kinds  of  vile  names  in  the  press  and  over 
the  radio.  Before  long,  he  was  'investigated.' 
convicted,  and  sentenced  to  prison.  He  is  still 
in  that  prison.  This  man's  name  is  Harvey 
Matusow  and  he  is  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States.  The  title  of  his  book  was  'False  Wit- 
ness.' 

— Techno   Critic 


STATEMENT  REQUIRED  BY  THE  ACT  OF  AUGUST  24, 
1912,  AS  AMENDED  BY  THE  ACTS  OF  MARCH  3,  1933, 
AND  JULY  2,  1946  (Title  39,  United  States  Code,  Section  233) 
SHOWING  THE  OWNERSHIP,  MANAGEMENT,  AND 
CIRCULATION  OF  THE  TECHNOCRAT,  published  quar- 
terly at  Los  Angeles,  California,  for  October  1,  1958. 
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2.  The  owner  is:  (If  owned  by  a  corporation,  its  name 
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Technocracy,  Inc.,  CHQ,  Rushland,  Pennsylvania,  a  non-profit, 
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(SEAL) 


Pearl    My  re 
(My  commission  expires  May  8,   1962) 


CHANGE  OF  ADDRESS 

Please  send  your  new  address  at  least  30 
days  before  the  date  of  the  issue  with  which  it 
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The  TECHNOCRAT 
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Los  Angeles  44,  California 
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TECHNOCRACY 

North    America's    Only    Social    Dynamic 

WHAT? 

Technocracy  is  the  only  North  American 
social  movement  with  a  North  American 
program  which  has  become  widespread  on 
this  Continent.  It  has  no  affiliation  with  any 
other  organization,  group  or  association 
either  in  America  or  elsewhere.  The  basic 
unit  of  Technocracy  is  the  chartered  Section 
consisting  of  a  minimum  of  50  members  and 
running  up  to  several  hundred.  It  is  not  a 
commercial  organization  or  a  political 
party;  it  has  no  financial  subsidy  or  endow- 
ments and  has  no  debts.  Technocracy  is 
supported  entirely  by  the  dues  and  dona- 
tions of  its  own  members.  The  widespread 
membership  activities  of  Technocracy  are 
performed  voluntarily;  no  royalties,  com- 
missions or  bonuses  are  paid,  and  only  a 
small  full-time  staff  receives  subsidence  al- 
lowances. The  annual  dues  are  $9.00  which 
are  paid  by  the  member  to  his  local  Sec- 
tion. Members  wear  the  chromium  and  ver- 
million  insignia  of  Technocracy — the  Mon- 
ad, an  ancient  generic  symbol  signifying 
balance. 
WHEN? 

Technocracy  originated  in  the  winter  of 
1918-19  v/hen  Howard  Scott  formed  a 
group  of  scientists,  engineers,  and  econo- 
mists that  became  known  in  1920  as  the 
Technical  Alliance  —  a  research  organiza- 
tion. In  1933  it  was  incorporated  under  the 
laws  of  the  State  of  New  York  as  a  non- 
profit, non-political,  non-sectarian  member- 
ship organization.  In  1934  Howard  Scott, 
Director-in-Chief,  made  his  first  Continen 
tal  lecture  tour  which  laid  the  foundation 
of  the  present  Continent-wide  membership 
organization.  Since  1934  Technocracy  has 
grown  steadily  without  any  spectacular 
spurts,  revivals,  collapses  or  rebirths.  This  is 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  press  has  gen- 
erally 'held  the  lid'  on  Technocracy,  until 
early  in  1942  when  it  made  the  tremendous 
'discovery'  that  Technocracy  had  been  re- 
born suddenly  full-fledged  with  all  its  mem- 
bers, headquarters,  etc.,  in  full  swing! 
WHERE? 

There  are  units  and  members  of  Technoc- 
racy in  almost  every  State  and  in  every 
province  in  Canada,  and  in  addition  there 
are  members  in  Alaska,  Hawaii,  Panama, 
Puerto  Rico  and  in  numerous  other  places 
with  the  Armed  Forces.  Members  of  Tech- 
nocracy are  glad  to  travel  many  miles  to 
discuss  Technocracy's  Program  with  any  in- 
terested people  and  Continental  Head- 
quarters will  be  pleased  to  inform  anyone 
of  the  location  of  the  nearest  Technocracy 
unit. 
WHO? 

Technocracy  was  built  in  America  by 
Americans.  It  is  composed  of  American  cit- 
izens of  all  walks  of  life.  Technocracy's 
membership  is  a  composite  of  all  the  occu- 
pations, economic  levels,  races  and  religions 
which  make  up  this  Continent.  Membership 
is  open  only  to  American  citizens.  Aliens 
and  politicians  are  not  eligible.  (By  politi- 
cians is  meant  those  holding  elective  office 
or  active  office  in  any  political  party.)  Doc- 
tor, lawyer,  storekeeper,  farmer,  mechanic, 
teacher,  preacher,  or  housewife — so  long  as 
you  are  a  patriotic  American — ycu  are  wel- 
come   in   Technocracy. 


The  TECHNOCRAT 


Offering  to  the  American  public  a  medium  by  which  it  can 
learn  the  facts  regarding  the  transition  period  in  which  we  are 
moving  toward   a  New  America   of  technological   abundance. 
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Introduction    to    Technocracy  25c 

Make  Way  for  Social   Change  .    15c 

Man    Hours    and    Distribution  15c 

The    Energy    Certificate  15c 

Science    vs.    Chaos  1 0c 


Continentalism — The   Mandate 

of   Survival    15c 

The    Culture    of    Abundance ..15c 

'There'll    Always    be    an    England' 10c 

'Our  Country   Right  or  Wrong' 15c 

America    Must   Show  the   Way    15c 

'The   Sellout  of  the  Ages' 10c 
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Inc.,  Howard  Scott,  Director-in-Chief,  Rushland,  Pennsylvania.  Subscription  rates: 
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To:   THE  TECHNOCRAT  □      This   is   a    new   Subscription. 

8113    So.   Vermont   Ave. 
Los  Angeles  44,   Calif.  rj     This'is  a   renewal   Subscription. 

Enclosed    herewith    is    $     to      ^^     ^     ^^ 

cover     subscription(s)     to     Technocracy 

Magazines  for  years 

(All  three  publications  are  quarterlies, 
but  so  rotated  that  one  appears  each 
month.) 

ALL  THREE  MAGAZINES— 
□    12  issues   (I    year),  $3.00 

THE  TECHNOCRAT—  
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Solution  in  Order 


The  domestic  problem  here  at  home  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada  is  one  of  how  to  distribute  the  ever-mounting  abundance 
pouring  out  of  our  national  production.  Sufficient  purchasing  power 
cannot  be  created  nationally  by  the  total  volume  of  salaries  and 
wages  to  ensure  the  volume  distribution  of  this  abundance  to  the 
respective  populations  of  these  two  great  producing  entities  of 
North  America.  Washington  and  Ottawa,  Wall  Street  and  James 
Street  are  plagued  with  this  dilemma.  We  are  rushing  headlong 
into  more  and  more  critical  stages  on  the  national  scene.  A  na- 
tional or  Continental  solution  to  the  social  problems  of  this  Conti- 
nent is  in  order.  There  comes  the  trouble.  No  solution  to  the  so- 
cial problems  of  United  States,  and  Canada  is  possible  short  of  a 
fundamental  redesign  and  reconstruction  of  our  entire  economic 
and  political  structures.  Rather  than  face  the  social  change  im- 
plicit in  such  fundamental  redesign,  the  business  interests  and  poli- 
tical parties  of  United  States  and  Canada  in  their  psychotic  fear  of 
our  social  realism  at  home  are  conspiring  to  involve  both  countries 
in  a  world-wide  crusade  to  stop  social  change  and  make  the  world 
safe  for  American  business. 

— Howard   Scott 
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